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CHINA AND COMMUNISM 


JUSTIN LITTLEJOHN 


HERE was never a time when the world was so deeply, so 

anxiously, interested in China as it is today: and never a time 

when it was more difficult to satisfy that interest. The subject 
of China under Communism is one which denies clear definition and exact 
analysis. Even those foreigners who have lived many years in the 
country and have been happy to count many intimate friends among her 
people, find, in these post-Liberation days, as we call them in China, 
that our contacts there are small. Many of our old Chinese friends are 
gone, some to Hong Kong, some to the United States; and those who 
remain are reluctant to talk, through the fear of speaking out of turn and 
against the interests of the people. Movement too is very much restricted ; 
for military reasons the authorities have made travel for foreigners, both 
within China and abroad, almost impossible, and even for Chinese it is not 
encouraged. Even the Chinese people themselves are often at a loss to 
know what is going on in their own country. 

Yet through this atmosphere of uncertainty and suspicion, it is clear 
that the new Government have great plans for the regeneration of China 
and that they have already shown marked ability in the resolution and 
efficiency with which they have shouldered the enormous burden of 
administering this huge country of 450 million people. =I am in no way 
blind to the unquestionably Communist nature of the Government in 
speaking of the post-Liberation era, and of the People’s Government. 
Not only is that the term by which they wish to be called—they do not 
like to be called the Communist Government—but the ordinary Chinese 
people undoubtedly regard, as establishing liberation, the change that 
took place, when the rule of Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang was 
brought to an end on the mainland, and the People’s Government were 
proclaimed in Peking on 1 October 1949. So they speak of it, and we who 
live among them drop naturally into the local terminology. 

How far that term is justified, what it implies now, and may imply 
in the future, it is my purpose to try to examine here, on the strength 
of considerable intimacy with the old regime and for two years past— 
from the capture of Manchuria and Peking by the Communists, through 
the capture of Shanghai, down to their complete ascendancy in China— 
of very considerable, rather poignant interest in the new order. 

Let me begin with a little sketch of living conditions in China. 

Peking is much the same, but whatever change one notes is decidedly 
for the better. There was a rumour that the Chinese had cut down the 
trees round the Temple of Heaven: that is completely untrue—it is 
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rather better kept than ever it was. It is as beautiful, blue, serene, as 
we all remember it to be. The Summer Palace is gay, full of people; 
the Pei Hai has been drained, and all the rich, fertile mud has been scooped 
out and given to the farmers for their land outside the city. The city itself 
is clean, the police orderly; the sewers have been repaired—something 
that has not taken place for 150 years! A novelty is the great Red Square 
which the Government have built outside the Forbidden City, a beautiful 
place, which has, I think, enhanced the beauty of Peking. The Legations 
Quarter is rather forlorn, overrun with Government offices and satellite 
embassies. Yet even here the atmosphere remains much the same as of old. 

In contrast, the changed appearance of Shanghai is very marked. It 
is grievous to see that great river, the Whangpoo, once crowded with 
shipping, the enormous wharves and harbour facilities once humming with 
busy life, now empty and silent, with not a ship in the place, with lines of 
empty buoys and empty warehouses. The Government are doing their best 
to repair the city: they are repairing the roads ; the administration is by no 
means bad and the public utility services—light and water—work well. 
But the great city presents a sad appearance compared with the glories 
of the past. Nevertheless we live fairly well, our food, houses, and trans- 
portation are much the same as we have always had, though more ex- 
pensive. Still, Shanghaiis certainly not peculiar in that respect nowadays. 
Perhaps the most curious feature of life is the incessant passing of pro- 
cessions. Every day there is a procession, some trade union going off for a 
party ; people, maybe 500 or 1,000 of them, going down the street accom- 
panied by drums and cymbals, singing songs ; possibly a troupe of dancers 
dancing the Yangko as they call it, a simple farmer’s dance, three steps 
forward and one back. There they go, enjoying themselves, and that is 
typical of Shanghai today. I think the people do not laugh as much as they 
used to, but they seem to enjoy themselves—though those of us who are 
engaged in business do not find things quite so cheerful. 

Before considering the People’s Government and Communism, may I 
say, in parenthesis, that anyone who imagines that Chiang Kai-shek rules 
China or any part of it from Formosa is deceiving himself. One hears talk 
of 400,000 Nationalist guerrillas operating in China. I cannot personally 
believe that it is anything more than a token force. If they were, surely 
their first job would be to cut the communications, the railways. Of that 
there is no sign whatever. There may be bands of leaderless Nationalist 
troops scattered about the great southern provinces, where the Govern- 
ment have not yet had time to assert full control, but if so they appear 
merely to be preying on the country in the fashion of the traditional 
Chinese bandit. 

There is no question but that the People’s Government have proved 
themselves the most efficient administration that China has seen for many a 
decade. I do not say that they are entirely popular and that many people 
do not sigh for ‘the old times’, whenever they may have been. But un- 
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doubtedly from the domestic angle the present administration is definitely 
agoodone. Andas one tries to look into its character and its fundamental 
beliefs the flag of the People’s Government seems to me peculiarly sig- 
nificant. Basically, of course, it is a red flag, the red of Communism. 
But the device on it has no trace of the hammer and sickle. I have not 
seen more than an occasional hammer and sickle anywhere in China— 
except on the trams in Tientsin. On the Chinese flag there are five golden 
stars: one big star stands for the Communist Party, and four smaller stars 
for the worker, the farmer, the small capitalist or petit bourgeois, and the 
People’s industrialist or State capitalism. Now a country cannot change 
her flag in five minutes, so we are justified in assuming that these stars 
represent the lines on which Communism means to work in China, lines 
peculiar to her. 

There are those who confidently predict that the Chinese people will 
prove to be Chinese first and Communist second. I have no doubt that they 
are Communist first, Chinese second. Yet in spite of the apparent con- 
tradiction, I believe that through it all they have remained nationally and 
in character as Chinese as they have ever been; though as things are today 
Communism is undoubtedly superseding practically everything else. The 
real problem which will be unfolded in the next few years is whether or 
not the Chinese will absorb and adapt their Communism into a form which 
will make them friendly members of the family of nations. But to this 
part of my subject I must return later. 

The Communist Party is the overwhelming influence in China, and 
the Party policy is the Government’s policy. But like all other political 
organizations, the Party is not infallible, and in course of time it will be 
interesting to see how it develops, and how much it will be influenced by 
outside pressure, whether from Russia or from other directions. At present 
the Party dominates the Government machine, which is organized along 
Russian lines. It differs, however, from the Russian pattern in that 
minority groups are included in it, and also a number of independent 
leaders, such as Madame Sun Yat-sen, widow of the once acclaimed Father 
of the Republic, and Li Chi-sen, an old antagonist of General Chiang Kai- 
shek and leader of the so-called Revolutionary Kuomintang. The inclusion 
of these non-Communist groups is frequently stressed to prove that the 
People’s Government is truly democratic. But in point of fact none of 
them seems to exercise any influence of great profundity. It is always the 
Communist Party which decides. 

One notable feature of the system of government is the endless con- 
ferences which it involves, to outside minds a most laborious method of 
government. Few officials of any sort will take any decision without 
referring it to a committee. In keeping with this practice, officials always 
work in twos and threes. You never see a Chinese Communist official by 
himself: he always has one man with him to bear witness, and a second one 
to take down everything that he says and you say. This system is very 
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slow and cumbrous, and I do not think it is really efficient. Whenever you 
ask a man a question, he says, ‘We will let you know’. First of all they 
Kai Hui, that is to say, have a conference, and then they come back again. 
There is a good story told of the rickshaw puller who was rash enough 
to run through a red traffic light in Shanghai; he was taken off by the 
policeman and ‘educated’. They got on the side of the road where this 
policeman began to ‘educate’ him; and after about half-an-hour of in- 
doctrination on how to behave, the rickshaw coolie turned to him and said, 
‘For God’s sake slap me and let me go on earning my living’. Whether true 
or not, the story represents very well the attitude of the small man. 

Let me now examine the position of the different classes indicated by the 
four small stars on the People’s flag. The worker, who is represented by the 
first small star, is undoubtedly the most potent single force in China today. 
The Government base their strength on the support of the workers, and the 
workers, through their unions, are able to bring considerable influence to 
bear on the Government of Peking. The development of unions during 
the last year-and-a-half has been very significant indeed. In every walk of 
life the union is felt. It is a highly organized machine which controls the 
activities of everybody who comes within its orbit—in fact, almost every- 
body does. In the earlier stages the unions were violent, and dangerously 
irresponsible. People who had already become members intimidated all 
their associates to join, and for some time their new-found power went to 
their heads, and they indulged in an orgy of ‘beating up’ the managers of 
businesses, often extracting terms of employment far in excess of what the 
national economy could bear. In recent months, however, the Government 
have been endeavouring to educate—I use the word in their own way— 
the union workers up to their new responsibilities and have been trying to 
bring them more and more under the control of Government policy. 
There is, however, still a very big gap between the activities and demands 
of the unions and what is economically possible or sound. The main diffi- 
culty here lies in the fact that the Government and the unions cannot 
possibly face unemployment. The Government cannot, because if there is 
unemployment they have trouble with the very people who put them into 
power. The workers cannot face unemployment, because there is nobody 
to support them ; and they very naturally go to the Government and say, 
‘We and you are the State: we have ended exploitation: it is up to you to 
see that we do not lose our livelihood’. That is a very important factor of 
the present position in China. The Government are often anxious to carry 
out new policies, but they find difficulty in doing so for fear of creating 
unemployment. Nor are they in a position, in my opinion, to cope with a 
vast number of unemployed people. They have many problems on their 
hands already. Consequently, both the Government, and the workers 
through their unions, are determined that anybody who employs labour 
should go on doing so for as long as he possibly can, regardless of the 
financial or economic consequences. 
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For the present, at any rate, the worker is on the whole very much 
better off than he used to be. He is better clothed, he is better fed, and he 
has more self-respect. He is organized in such a way that his grievances 
can be heard, and often put right. He now feels himself a member of the 
community as he did not before. All that is good, provided that the attempt 
to improve the worker’s lot is guided by a safe and steady hand and not 
allowed to outrun the resources, not of only a few capitalists—and they 
are very few in China today—but of the country itself. The real danger 
that Communism in China faces is this economic one, and as things are 
going now, I do not see how the Government can avoid very greatly re- 
ducing the standard of living all round. It is impossible not to fear that 
depression of the standard of living is ultimately inevitable, and may cause 
the Government very serious trouble in the years that lie ahead. 

The People’s Government realize the importance of the farmer, who is 
represented by the second star, in a way in which I think the Kuomintang 
never did. Most of the Kuomintang came from the cities and had no 
contact with the blue-gowned millions. But many of the present Govern- 
ment officials come from the land. Before they assumed power they had 
lived largely in the inland provinces, in daily association with the peasan- 
try. This is not to say that the farmers have been allowed an easy time: 
they have not. In the last year they have been very highly taxed, their 
grain has been required as payment in kind to keep down prices in the 
towns and to pacify the workers, and the returns on their crops have been 
small. In the early summer of 1950 it was reported that there were riots 
in Anhui, guardedly admitted by the Peking news agency. And during the 
summer the People’s Political Consultative Conference (which serves as a 
sort of parliament) devoted most of its fortnight’s debate to the com- 
plaints of the peasant, and agrarian reform. 

Land reform still works unevenly, being more advanced in the north 
where the Communists have been longest in power, than in the south. 
But there is no question of its main principles, and it is probably one of 
the most significant steps that the Government have taken in their Com- 
munist programme. This is doubly interesting, because it is not entirely 
what might be expected of a Communist State. The main feature of land 
reform in China is that the Communists have re-distributed the land 
amongst the farmers and have still preserved the practice of private 
ownership. A farmer and landowner in a big way has had most of his land 
taken from him, but he has been allowed to retain ownership of enough of 
it to maintain himself and his family ; and the land which was taken from 
him and given to his neighbours is not given to them under lease from the 
State, neither is it nationalized: it is given outright to the sub-farmer and 
he is allowed to farm it, own it, and live on it. The farmer—like peasants 
all over the world—is a conservative person, and it looks as if the Govern- 
ment have built up a very, very conservative element among all these 
farmers who now possess their own land. 
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Had the Government been acting in accordance with conventional 
Communist practice, they would have nationalized all the land and then 
leased it out to farmers, or established large national farms, as in Russia. 
In years to come the principle may, of course, be changed, and instead of 
a vast number of small landowners, we may see huge collectivized farms 
on the usual Communist pattern. All one can say at present is that it does 
not look like it. 

The star representing the small capitalist is perhaps not very much in 
the ascendant these days, but the fact that he has been allowed one in the 
new flag is of considerable importance. It is clear that the new Govern- 
ment feel that they cannot, and do not wish, to try to destroy the petit 
bourgeois. Every Chinese at heart hopes to improve his position, nine out 
of ten Chinese are by nature traders, and the Party cannot eradicate these 
characteristics. For those of us who hope that China will find a middle way 
in her political development and evolution, it is the inclusion of this star 
in the flag of China, the star of the small individualist, which brings some 
hope. I think amongst the small capitalists we must probably include our- 
selves, the foreign business men. 

The fourth, and last small star, State capitalism, has made considerable 
advance in the last year. The Government took over a number of State 
enterprises which had been set up by the Kuomintang: the China Textile 
Industry, the China Merchant Steam Navigation Company, the Central 
Trust, the Central Bank of China have all been nationalized. The Govern- 
ment have also established a formidable number of monopolistic concerns 
of their own : the National Import Corporation handles in theory the whole 
of the importations into China ; a series of National Export Corporations 
deal with the various commodities; and, throughout China, further 
National Corporations deal with power, transportation, and so on. State 
capitalism will no doubt play a very big part in China. But here again one 
may recall the meeting of the People’s Political Consultative Conference, 
which took place last summer shortly after a number of Chinese business 
men and bankers had represented very strongly to the Government that 
they were riding too hard, and that, by over-taxation and State inroads on 
private business, they were bringing China to the verge of ruin. It is to 
the credit of the Communists that they were able to face realities, and a 
number of reforms were announced, some of which have certainly been put 
into effect. 

To the Western mind it may seem contradictory that China should 
combine State capitalism and private enterprise. But this is the New 
Democracy on the invention of which the Government specially pride 
themselves, and it certainly seems to represent a feature of Communism 
peculiar to China. 


Communism has had full control of China for so short a time—it was 
only in October 1949 that the last fragments of the Kuomintang Govern- 
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ment fled to Formosa—that its full effects cannot yet be gauged. But 
certain aspects seem clear. What happened in Russia is often quoted as an 
example of what will happen in China. Whilst, of course, there are many 
exact parallels, I do not think there is any true analogy between the two 
countries. My observation of Communism in China convinces me that it is 
international Communism, with a strong Chinese flavour in it. So often 
the words ‘Communism’ and ‘Communist’ are employed as labels for 
something Russian and something distasteful, or both ; but surely they are 
often used very loosely? If I may say so without offence I think there is a 
similarity in organization between Communism and some of the religious 
beliefs, such as Mohammedanism or Christianity. Chinese Communists are 
true Communists, just as Chinese Moslems are good followers of the 
Mohammedan religion. They are believers in the basic theories and dogma 
of Communism in the same way as Christians are in Christianity. Buddh- 
ism came to China from India, just as Communism has come from Russia, 
but in the process of time wide differences have grown up between Indian 
and Chinese Buddhism. So, maybe, both Buddhism and Communism in 
the passage of years will be equally influential, or perhaps uninfluential. 
Do not forget that time moves very slowly in China, and these external 
influences start with a rush and often get swamped in that great and vast 
population. 

In China today the nationality with which Communism may be labelled 
is of no account; basic knowledge of the precepts of Communism enables 
the Chinese to interpret Communist policy. No doubt the ultimate oracle 
is at present in Moscow, whence come the highest directives, but the 
application of all ruling is, in my opinion, a matter of local usage. In 
fact I have a strung suspicion that the Chinese will before long consider 
their Communism to be superior to the Russian brand. It is surprising 
how little direct Russian influence is visible in China. The number of 
Russians to be seen there is really very small. There are a considerable 
number of technicians—particularly in the military field—reputably 
flying jet aeroplanes, working radar, and other electrical equipment. 
There are technicians in the textile field, in the financial field, and on the 
railways ; they have also assisted the Chinese in their bridge-building. But 
that does not mean that the Russians dictate what should be done or that 
they administer in China. An interesting example of this is the case of the 
bridge across the Yangtze at Hankow, which the Government hope to begin 
to build in 1952. For this bridge there are at least three plans—one 
American, one Chinese, and one Russian, and it seems likely that the bridge 
will be a combination of the first two and not the third. 

If all this is true, and I believe it to be so, the Chinese can-still be a good 
Chinese, as well as a Communist, provided he keeps within the rules. He 
can bend the dogma to suit the conditions and characteristics of his 
country which, it must be remembered, remain by and large much the 
same as during the last century: there is a vast agrarian population in 
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which literacy and education have still far to go, and this same population 
has characteristics of individualism and patience which it will take a long 
time to harness. My summing up of Communism in China is that it is 
true Communist doctrine based on dialectical materialism, but that the 
Chinese, while remaining faithful to these doctrines, will change them to 
suit their own way of life. 


While it is probably true that the People’s Government is the best that 
China has had for many decades, they inevitably show both good and bad 
sides, and it is interesting to draw up a balance-sheet of the performance 
of the Government as it appears to a man who bases his ideas and ideals 
on the British way of life, but who also has the interests of the Chinese 
people at heart. I will take the bad points first, dealing only with the 
internal affairs of China and without reference to the Government’s aggres- 
sive actions in Korea. In a full account, the foreign policy of the People’s 
Government would weigh very heavily in the adverse scales. 

First, the most unpleasant aspect of modern China is the curtailment of 
personal liberty. This has been shown in many ways: the activities of 
the security police in what has been called with justification a police State. 
Thought control is a reality in China: both young and old are constantly 
under its influence either directly by re-education or indirectly by propa- 
ganda of all kinds. Secondly, there is the regimentation of education; 
thirdly, the control of private business either by Government monopoly 
or by legislation, suppressive to a degree that allows no profit above per- 
haps the barest margin which the workers consider fair, but which is very 
small; fourthly, the regimentation of every worker, whether he wants it 
or not, by means of the union system. Traders, industrialists, and bankers, 
regardless of their nationality, have had a rough handling by the People’s 
Government. Their resources have been virtually squeezed out of them, 
they have been continually under the shadow of Government control, and 
have been made the puppets of the labour unions. It is not only in business 
that the Government bear so heavily on private enterprise. Art and 
literature, the theatre and the cinema, are dragooned into the Party pattern. 
The newspapers publish only what is acceptable to Peking, while every 
effort is made, for instance, by the exclusion of foreign news agencies, to 
cut the Chinese people off from knowledge of what is happening abroad; 
this is part of the thought control which I have already mentioned.! A 
final and overwhelming debit in the Government’s account, in the eyes of 
the West, is the self perpetuating nature of the administration which has 
been set up. No possibility is apparent of the chance to change should the 
people wish to exercise their right to guide their own destinies. The people 
and the State are one, but the Party rules both. 


1 The above paragraph could be expanded very considerably, and to give balance to this 
account it should be if space allowed. Anyone interested should read Leonard Constantine’s 
brilliant broadcast for the B.B.C. on 11 January 1951, published in The Listener, 18 
January 1951. 
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So much for the bad points; now for the good points. The most out- 
standing feature of the country today is that in domestic affairs there is an 
honesty, in the sense of incorruptibility, which is entirely new. The Gov- 
ernment are upright, hard-working, and in many respects very efficient. 
There are points at which it seems to me that honesty as a grand all- 
compelling principle is lacking, for Communism demands that the end 
should justify the means, and the means are sometimes entirely un- 
scrupulous. But in money affairs the old familiar corrupt official seems to 
be no more. 

The Government’s greatest success is undoubtedly the thoroughness 
with which they have killed inflation. There is no more inflation, and the 
country has been driven from it into deflation. A stable currency has been 
established and held steady for eighteen months, and the result has been 
that prices, especially of foodstuffs, have not risen more than a few points 
per cent. It may be that with the developing war situation in Korea, they 
have begun to rise, but over a period of eighteen months food prices were 
held steady, which is a remarkable change from the conditions which we 
knew in China during 1945, 1946, and 1947, when the Kuomintang suffered 
from what one might call ‘galloping inflation’. The Government’s 
financial policy and their achievements are really outstanding. 

The next good point is taxation. To anyone who knows oriental ways it 
seems incredible that the Chinese Government should be able to collect 
their taxes. Yet the People’s Government have done so, in full, and not 
unreasonably. Everybody, of course, has shouted about high taxation, 
but with some unreasonable exceptions it has not been excessive and, from 
the point of view of a foreigner in the East, it is rather comforting if you 
pay your taxes to know that everybody else is paying them as well! The 
Government has introduced a new system in their taxation, which might 
well be recommended to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the United 
Kingdom: it is called Democratic Assessment. 

Democratic Assessment is not nearly so terrifying as might be thought. 
It is a simple form of auditing and very effective in an oriental country. 
Firms are nominated, according to their size and standing, into groups of, 
say, fifty or sixty. They are then told to sub-divide still further into groups 
of ten, the head of each group being instructed to make sure that all the 
members pay their taxes. They are told that they are in the end col- 
lectively responsible for the full payment of the amount required of the 
group. As may be imagined, the foreign firms quietly refused to co- 
operate, but after some argument and ‘re-education’ they gave in, and I 
do not suppose that anyone paid a cent less than was due from him. 
Chinese firms are treated in exactly the same way as foreign firms; every- 
one pays according to the published scale, and New Democracy sees to it 
that there is no escape. The modern system means that taxation in China 
is more efficiently run than ever before; the funds are honestly collected 


and paid into the Government, and, as far as one can see, spent on normal 
L 
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Government activities. These may include war, but perhaps that is, after 
all, a normal activity. 

In years gone by, few people in their senses ventured into a Chinese Law 
Court, because justice was slow and elusive, and the system often de- 
generated into a tussle as to which side could pay the most to receive a 
favourable verdict. Since the Liberation, the People’s Court has been set 
up. There are three stages of procedure: first, Mediation: then Arbitra- 
tion: and finally, Appeal. The system seems to work. If anybody said to 
me today, ‘I want to take you to court’, I should not mind at all. You get 
quick justice; a rough and ready sort, but if you are an honest man with a 
good case you have nothing to fear. You get results in a week, or even in 
two or three days. The cases seldom go past Mediation: you are before a 
judge, very often a young man of under thirty, with some knowledge of 
European or American law. They settle down to it and they make the two 
sides agree, and the result is by no means bad. Personally, I prefer it to the 
old system. 

A very important matter, on the credit side, is the question of food. 
In the past, certainly since the Revolution in 1911, China, despite her vast 
size and the tireless industry of her peasants, has imported large quantities 
of flour and wheat, especially into North China, and has even had to im- 
port rice. Now not a single ton of food is imported into the country. In 
fact China has even offered rice for export. I recently discussed the 
problem with an American bishop, and I said that China was not worse off 
for food than she had been in the past. He was at first reluctant to agree 
with me; but after we had discussed the question from all angles, we con- 
cluded that, despite the fact that starvation in China is always terrifying 
(there are probably ten million people starving each year), it is no worse 
now that it has been before, given fair average crops as has been the case 
up to date. Here the Communists have borrowed from the practice of the 
Chinese Empire, when, if one province was short, its neighbours came to the 
rescue and sent it grain. There is no doubt that the People’s Government 
have brought a lot of food out of Manchuria for their people since it has 
been under their control; in past years when it was controlled by the 
Japanese and other influences Manchuria was a world exporting area. Not 
only has the Government drawn food from north of the Wall into the 
northern areas of China, but it has drawn much food from Szechuan, that 
great granary of the Far West. In the old days Shanghai ate rice which 
was either imported from abroad or came from Hunan in Central China ; 
now it comes largely from Szechuan. The distribution of food and its im- 
portation from outlying districts has been most remarkable. With this 
organization the Communists have ensured a more even spreading of the 
food in the rice bowl. They have a slogan ‘Five people eating the food of 
three’, and there is no doubt in my mind that five people do eat the food of 
three. Anybody who is in Government service, or in the Army, lives on 
pretty hard tack. They get enough to eat, but certainly there is no sur- 
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plus. Life may not be luxurious: but, by transporting food from provinces 
which have too much to those which have too little, and by distributing it 
more evenly amongst the consumers, China has been made self-sufficient 
in food. 

It is obvious that this distribution could not be achieved unless com- 
munications and transportation were much better than before. It is 
probably surprising, but it is true, that the Yangtze river seems today to 
have nearly as much movement of shipping up and down it as ever it had. 
They are not big ships such as the British used to own in the old days, but 
it is a vast fleet of miscellaneous craft continuously on the move. As for 
roads, those built during the war have been put into service, and many 
trucks and lorries which survive from UNRRA and other sources such as 
E.C.A., force their way over them up and down the interior provinces. 
Most remarkable of all is the condition of the railways, which suffered 
appallingly during the Japanese invasion and the Civil War. There is not 
a yard of railway in China which is not being used, and, as far as my ex- 
perience goes they are in excellent condition. One has only to travel on 
them to see how efficiently they are run, how well ordered they are, and 
how honestly the fares are collected. There was a time—just before the 
Liberation, about the beginning of 1949—when, if you wanted to board a 
train at the North Station in Shanghai, you had to take your friends along 
to push you through the window, because none of the doors were open. I 
am not exaggerating ; it is the truth. Now you can reserve your seat and 
buy your ticket, with the certainty of getting them without trouble. The 
whole system works extremely well, not only from the point of view of the 
passengers, but also from that of transportation of cargoes. 

In bygone days soldiers were the lowest class in the social hierarchies in 
China, frequently little better than bandits, because their pay was perhaps 
months in arrear and they preyed on the country accordingly. Now con- 
ditions are changed and the efficiency of the Army is being demonstrated 
very unpleasantly for the United Nations and General MacArthur in Korea. 
It is not generally remembered, however, that the Communist Party is 
quite an old one; it is twenty-five years old, and for the last fifteen years it 
has been fighting for its life almost unendingly. In the years when their 
capital was at Yenan in north west China, where they established them- 
selves after the famous Long March from South China all through the Far 
West, I think the Chinese Communist forces probably did more to fight the 
Japanese than any other forces in China, and they have a long, honourable 
tradition of fighting in their own way. The Chinese soldier can be a very 
tough fighter when he is properly led. That was shown by ‘Chinese’ 
Gordon nearly a century ago, by the old Chinese Regiment of Weihaiwei, 
and in the last war in Burma. Communism has provided the People’s 
Liberation Army with some form of leadership, and by capturing a very 
worth-while portion of all the arms which the United States in their 
generosity gave to the Kuomintang forces, it has acquired a great deal of 
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equipment. It acquired much more left by the Japanese in Manchuria. 
Additional to all this has been Russian equipment and Russian help, 
particularly in the air. 

The People’s Army is well clothed. The fashion of its uniform has 
changed more than once in the past twenty years. There was a time when 
the soldiers affected a British style; then they adopted a Japanese style ; 
then came the American style: and now many of them wear smocks similar 
to those of the Russians. But they are certainly well clothed, adequately 
fed, and the Communists have instilled into them a morale and discipline 
which is most remarkable. They are tough and fearless, and there is simply 
no end to their numbers. 


Such, I think, is a superficial but fair assessment of the achievements 
of the People’s Government. The secret of their ability to carry out the 
reforms described above is simply organization, which indeed, working 
from the Communist Party downwards, has been amazingly efficient. As a 
good example of how the organization works I again quote the trade 
unions. In Shanghai, for instance, every firm which employs a large num- 
ber of Chinese has its own trade union and there is scarcely a man in any 
but the smallest offices who does not belong to it, whether he wishes to do 
so or not. They are regimented in a most remarkable way. The staff union 
is divided into sub-sections, each section has a leader, and that leader 
knows very well what is going on. If things are not going as he likes, he 
reports it higher up. The staff unions in the various private firms are 
affiliated to one of four or five big groups in Shanghai. Those four or five 
big groups are controlled by the General Labour Union, which, in its turn, 
is controlled by the Labour Bureau, which is presided over by the Minister 
of Labour. There is thus a direct line from the Party organization at the 
top, all the way down to the office boy. 

In the early stages these unions were led by self-elected committees ; 
but recently there has been a sad tendency to discontinue this practice. 
The committees are not really self-elected any more; chairman, vice- 
chairman, secretary, and so on, are people who are influenced by higher 
organizations in the whole hierarchy. But this of course rather enhances 
than otherwise the closely woven nature of the organization which goes 
throughout the whole of China. 

The control by the People’s Government is not perhaps equally 
efficient in all parts of China, for it is not yet as fully developed in the 
south, or even in the centre, as it is in the north where the Communists 
have been longest established. The present Government is essentially a 
northern Government ; most of its members are northerners. If you travel 
from Shanghai to the north, you will find that the nearer you get to Peking 
the easier it is to get decisions, the more efficient everything is. The 
further you get away from Peking the more autonomy the various districts 
have, and often you get entirely different interpretations of the same rule 
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in the various districts. That is probably inevitable in so huge and diverse 
a country as China where the widest differences of character, custom, and 
language prevail between the different provinces. Yet the influence of 
Peking clearly reaches out all over China. Connexion between the humblest 
member of any industry and the Minister of the Government is not con- 
fined to trade or industry, but flows through the army, the civil service, 
and, I think, even into the country districts. This high degree of organiza- 
tion enables the Government to control the people and to control their 
thoughts ; because through that organization comes fear, fear of the police, 
fear of indoctrination, fear of re-education, fear of the unknown. 


To attempt to go beyond the domestic affairs of China, where one has 
been able to see and describe certain hard facts, and to launch into 
questions of foreign policy, is to indulge in speculation. Peking has stated 
emphatically, through their delegates at Lake Success and through their 
own official mouthpieces, that they demand, as a preliminary to any talk 
of peace in Korea, the withdrawal of all United Nations forces from 
Korea, the return of Formosa to China, and membership of the United 
Nations. I am convinced that the demand for the withdrawal of United 
Nations forces from Korea is but the spearhead of their desire to eliminate 
all of what they call imperialist influences from the Far East. To what 
lengths that may lead the People’s Government of China no one can tell. 
They are confident in their Communism, they are proud of their successes ; 
they have a new urge to build up their own country, and to spread out the 
efficiency, which they believe they have achieved, into the other areas 
surrounding them ; this new urge may well lead them into paths which are 
difficult to predict, but which are fraught with danger to others and by no 
means impossibly to themselves. 

But one fact is too clear, too serious te be ignored, that is the increasing 
influence of Communism, not only in China, but throughout the whole of 
the East—Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China, Siam, the Philippines, even 
Japan. Communism is linked with nationalism, and both of them were 
much stimulated by the Second World War. That great man, President 
Roosevelt, who probably helped us in Europe more than anybody to win 
the war, nevertheless may be judged by history to have done the world 
some disservice through his policies in the Far East. He set out to liberate 
Asia and South East Asia from colonialism ; that was clear to everyone in 
a position to watch events closely. The first thing he did was to confirm 
that the Americans would pull out of the Philippines; he then made it 
extremely difficult for the Dutch to go back into Indonesia; he divided 
Indo-China with a line across the map, the top part for Chinese forces, the 
bottom part for South East Asian forces; and he did his best, I have 
reason to think, to have Hong Kong surrendered to the Chinese ; he drew 
a line across Korea. Everything he did, including the 1943 Sino-American 
Treaty, with its abolition of extra-territorial rights in China, clearly showed 
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his intention to free Asia from colonialism. In principle no doubt he was 
right ; colonialism has to end sometime. But what he forgot—or, if he did 
not forget it, did nothing to insure against—was that, by decreasing the 
influence of the West he left a vacuum, and into that vacuum has poured 
Communism. 

So, as the Chinese Communists look beyond the borders of their great 
country, it would not be surprising if they saw all round them peoples ripe 
not merely for proselytism, for that part of the work has already been 
largely done, but by only a little skilful handling for inclusion in the vast 
closely woven network which is being developed and elaborated among the 
450 millions of China. In the enthusiasm and self-confidence bred of their 
achievements in the past two years that is a great temptation, and that is 
not new in the annals of Chinese history. 

Whatever it may become in days to come, China’s foreign policy is 
hostile and provocative, and contains all the ingredients that make a war. 
She has orientated herself towards Russia, albeit with pressure from the 
United States and the United Nations; she has spurned the recognition 
offered by the British Government and has not only shaken her fist at her 
richest and best friend, the United States, but is also actively engaged in a 
war against the United Nations. At present no solution that is within our 
power appears possible. 

Yet it may be that China will find the solution herself. The men who 
control the People’s Government are essentially hard-headed practical 
men. They still may find that it is not so easy to turn the United Nations 
forces out of Korea as they anticipated. The might of American and other 
democratic forces in Korea may yet deal the Chinese such a blow that they 
will pause to consider the advantages of a settlement by peaceful means. 
Although China fights a war probably more cheaply than any other 
country, they may find that the cost of maintaining hundreds of thousands 
of ‘volunteers’ in Korea is affecting the national finances and impairing 
that work of restoration and elevation at home which I am convinced is 
the dearest wish of their hearts. Then it should be possible to make a new 
approach to them, to endeavour to build a bridge across the gulf which so 
disastrously divides East and West, to convince them that there is room 
in the world for two different political creeds to live amicably side by side, 
and to leave China, as the first intoxication of victory and power gradually 
clears from her brain, to find the middle of the way after the age-long habit 
of the East. Let us hope so. 


January 1951 












































THE GERMAN PEOPLE AND 
REARMAMENT 


T. W. VIGERS 


M: subject is the attitude of the German people to participation 


in the defence of Western Europe and service in the armed 

forces to be formed under the command of General Eisenhower 
for that purpose. What I have to report is derived from numerous personal 
conversations and observations during fairly frequent visits to the Con- 
tinent, and particularly to Western Germany. 

I have read with great interest the product of our Chatham House 
Study Group, Defence in the Cold War.+ With the views expressed in that 
report I am in firm agreement, but I consider that they are too optimistic, 
especially about the attitude of the German people. It is surely very im- 
portant that we should study carefully the quality of the common people, 
the raw materials of defence, from whom the fighting forces must be 
formed, and upon whose wholehearted support the success of any defence 
system depends. I think from my reading of the proceedings of high-level 
conferences, as well as from my reading of the Chatham House report, that 
all too little weight is given today to the opinion of the common people of 
all continental countries. 

My mind goes back to a social occasion in the nineteen-thirties, when 
the conversation turned, as it often did, to the subject of Germany. My 
wife said to the wife of a cabinet minister who happened to be next to her, 
‘Don’t you think it would be a good idea if your husband took steps to get 
the views of the common people of Germany on this present situation and 
the Nazi regime?’ Her reply was, ‘Do you think they really matter?’ 
Today that sounds cynical; possibly it was, but it was true. Under the 
Nazi regime the opinion of the common people really mattered not at all. 
But a great change has taken place, namely, that the present-day German 
Government is dependent upon the votes of the people for its continued 
existence, and the results of the recent elections show that it is not gaining 
ground. That is a powerful factor in the present position with regard to 
defence, and makes it of paramount importance that we should study the 
mood, the morale, and the quality of that raw material which is to form the 
basis of our European armies. 

One evening last November I was waiting in the reception office of a 
works in the Ruhr while the clerk telephoned to announce my arrival to 
the managing director. Outside the open door two superior type of work- 
men had paused on their way to clock out. One was looking over his 


1 London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 
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evening paper and I overhead the following exchange : ‘Siehst du, sie wollen 
uns wieder einziehen. Das mache ich nicht mit. Mein Junge kriegen sie 
auch nicht. Unsere Generale haben sie aufgehangt und unsere Armee in 
Verachtung gebracht. Ne, ich bin nicht dabei.’ (They want to call us up 
again. I’m not going to play, neither is my son. They’ve hanged our 
generals; they’ve brought our Army into contempt.) His friend replied : 
‘Du hast recht, und wenn die Russen kommen ist es mir auch wurscht.’ 
(You are right, and I couldn’t care less if the Russians come.) I tested this 
conversation later in chance conversations in offices, trains, hotels, etc. I 
found that the attitude is general to a large part of the electorate and 
particularly among ex-soldiers, though many other reasons contribute to it. 
There was a definite and strong resistance to the idea that Germany should 
fight for anything. 

A further feeling among the old soldiers—and I emphasize their views 
because there are some 6 millions of them in Western Germany and they 
represent a strong body of opinion, although it is not officially united in any 
way—is that they do not wish again to face the arrogant treatment they 
received at the hands of the German officer. The German officer’s relation- 
ship to his men was entirely different from anything that we can conceive 
of in the British Army—he can strike men with impunity. Some of them 
have admitted to me that they would not mind serving under British or 
American officers; they look upon them as being good leaders, who take 
care of their men and have the men’s interests at heart, which they would 
not ascribe to their own officers. 

The more intellectual classes when faced with the question immediately 
raise the demand for Gleichberechtigung as the price of serving as mer- 
cenaries, as they call it, and bearing the first brunt of the attack from the 
East. They regard the whole question of defence as the defence of Western 
Europe, and will use the demand for their services to secure for themselves 
every advantage possible. They say, “We cannot possibly, of course, take 
part in Western European defence, or serve in the forces of Western 
Europe, if we are in a secondary or inferior position. We must have equal 
rights, and we will not co-operate under any other condition.’ They usually 
add, ‘Of course, we cannot say how far the common people would be pre- 
pared to produce the recruits.’ In other words, the intellectual classes are 
saying, ‘If you want us to put over the necessary propaganda, if you 
want us to influence the common people of Germany in the direction of 
serving in the Western European forces, you must make it worth our 
while.’ That attitude was crystallized in a very informal conversation I 
had some months ago with a high German official in one of the Ministries. 
He said, ‘Of course, we’re in no hurry about rearmament. You'll find 
presently that you cannot do without us, and then you will pay for it.’ 

The German newspapers have recently taken a number of polls from 
their readers on the subject of service for the defence of Western Europe. 
The poll of the Frankfiirter Zeitung showed a 67 per cent vote definitely 
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against participation in defence. Polls taken by other papers have led to 
similar results. At the universities, e.g. at Bonn, bodies of students up to 
five hundred in number had the question put to them—I personally thought 
it rather poor form—but the answer was negative: ‘We don’t want to 
fight.’ 

I cannot find that any steps are being taken to alter that attitude, to 
place before the Germans a fair and reasonable picture of the future for 
which they are asked to join us in fighting. On the other hand, from the 
East a ‘softening’ influence is being exercised with great subtlety. On this 
I obtained interesting evidence quite outside the normal propaganda 
methods, directed to the fostering of the desire for a reunited Germany 
free from foreign domination. I was chatting one evening, over a bottle of 
Moselle, about the general state of affairs with a senior official of a large 
firm, and he said, ‘Oh, I’ve just come back from staying with my old 
mother in [a small town in the Soviet zone]. I was surprised to find 
how very normal and German everything was.’ He had been very much 
impressed by the food situation, and the prices charged. He had seen no 
Russians. He admitted that he had heard that the standard of living in 
the large towns was lower. This was attributed to bad German administra- 
tion and distribution, and not in any way to shortage or to the Communist 
Government. This was certainly not a conscious propaganda effort, 
although, being repeated from mouth to mouth, it would go far towards 
creating an impression that things in the Eastern zone are very normal. 

A little later I was talking to a shipping and forwarding agent in Ham- 
burg who had just come back from the Soviet zone. He told me that life 
there was fairly normal. The only real disturbance he had to report was 
among the farmers, caused by efforts to introduce collective farming, which 
has led to a certain amount of restriction of cropping and cultivation, and 
to the withholding of crops from the market. But he said, ‘I don’t think 
it’s serious, because they’ll never get that over with the German farmer’. 
The availability of consumer goods he found far lower than in the West, 
but added that the people regarded the luxurious living in the West with 
contempt as being inconsistent with the traditional north German frugal 
way of life, and due to foreign influence. He said, ‘I think that’s rather an 
important factor. They’re not attracted by a high standard of living. 
They’ve got what they want.’ How much weight should be attached to 
that I do not know, but the point was also made to me in Berlin on 
another occasion. 

All this is tending to eliminate the fear of Russia and Communism which 
was so apparent four or five years ago. Pains have obviously been taken to 
make the way of life in the Eastern zone similar to the way of life under 
Hitler. 

There is much evidence of another fear, which is not by any means con- 
fined to Germany. This is very deep-seated and, in my opinion, very im- 
portant. Remarks relating to it are usually prefaced by ‘Passen Sie mal 
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auf’, and the speaker goes on to say that he would rather keep himself to 
himself in these days. One finds in due course that this is due to fear of 
being associated in any way with anti-Communist action which might put 
him or her on to the Communist black list. After the experience of the Nazi 
regime this fear comes far more naturally to the German mind, and to the 
minds of the populations of erstwhile occupied countries, than to people 
in the United Kingdom where it would not occur to one in a thousand. It 
is very widespread and must be taken very seriously into account in 
assessing the quality of the raw material of Western European defence. 
It is regarded as natural that politicians and other influential people, who 
can escape readily, should preach anti-Communism and inveigh against the 
Eastern zone regime, but this is not for the common people who must stay 
where they are. 

The German has always been a cynic, but the extent to which cynicism 
and selfishness have developed in Germany as the result of the experiences 
of the last twenty years is almost unbelievable. Never once have I heard 
the slightest expression of gratitude to the Allied countries for the greatest 
act of charity in history after the worst of crimes against humanity. The 
immense aid given at the expense of the taxpayers of the United States and 
of Great Britain is ascribed to motives of pure self-interest, and the German 
will produce every argument to support it. Altruism has disappeared both 
from internal and external relations, as exemplified by the lack of response 
to the appeal of Schleswig-Holstein for financial support from the rich Ham- 
burg and North Rhine-Westphalia Lander in carrying the crippling load 
of its refugees, which is driving it into bankruptcy. The comment on 
Adenauer is ‘Er ist ein schlauer Fuchs und wird das Meiste fiir uns heraus 
holen’ (he is a cunning fox, he’ll get the most for us), not that he will lead 
us to peaceful and mutually beneficial co-operation with our neighbours. 

The strongest single urge is to see Germany reunited and free. This is 
understandable, but it leads one immediately to speculate on what would 
be the reception in Western Germany of the East German so-called police, 
should they cross the Elbe, whether in military uniform or not. As the 
softening process from the East proceeds it seems to me more and more 
probable that the desire for unity may supervene and resistance disappear, 
which would be, to say the least, embarrassing for the defence. 

All of the above considerations, and especially the fear of opposition to 
Communism, are having their effect on the attitude of industry towards 
production for Western defence. When I have mentioned the possibility 
that contracts for plant, machinery, of semi-fabricates may be offered 
to German firms, managers and directors become very reserved, and are at 
pains to explain that their order books are very full, and that shortage of 
coal and raw materials, together with the immobility of labour due to lack 
of accommodation, would make it very difficult for them to increase 
output. 

If my diagnosis, based on the evidence of my own eyes and ears, is 
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correct, and the co-operation of the German common people in the defence 
of Western Europe is essential, what are we to do about it? So far as I 
have been able to detect nothing is being done today to counteract the 
softening process or alter the general attitude of mind. The time is too short 
in which to embark on re-education: it would take a generation or more. 
We cannot say to the German common people ‘You will either fight with 
us or starve, because we shall withdraw all aid’. The overwhelming desire 
of the Germans is to be on the winning side and they are approaching the 
point at which they will not care which it is, because either way will lead to 
a united Germany and they are confident that their own strength would 
then enable them to be independent. 

Much can be done by word of mouth, by inspired newspaper articles, 
etc., to counteract this demand for reunion at any price. It would not be 
enough, supposing it were within our capacity, to put forces into the field 
from the Western countries which would clearly demonstrate that the 
defence of the West would succeed, for the German would then say, ‘This 
is splendid, I need not exert any effort at all’. Our aim should be to put on 
to the frontier, from the Baltic to Trieste, forces which will prove to the 
German that, with a reasonable contingent from Germany—ten divisions, 
split into brigade groups has been proposed—the defence will be successful ; 
then he will be prepared to educate his common people to the point of en- 
listment. But he will also require of us a definite undertaking that, if the 
enemy is deterred, the force will be used to back the diplomatic arm to 
secure a reunited and independent Germany, with full sovereign rights, up 
to the Oder—Neisse Line, and probably beyond. Whether this course is 
physically possible to the Western Powers I do not know, but I can see no 
other means of inducing the cynical, hard-boiled German people of today 
to serve wholeheartedly and loyally under the United Nations flag. 


Address at Chatham House 
g January 1951 











THE SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY 
A STUDY OF DEVELOPMENTS AND POLICIES 


H.R. KULZ 


problems for simple geographical reasons. It is the western corner 
and outpost of the present Soviet sphere of influence, and for this 
reason alone, claims attention. 

With its five constituent States, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, Saxony- 
Anhalt, Saxony, and Thuringia, the zone forms the centre of Germany. 
It must be distinguished from the areas beyond the Oder—Neisse line (East 
Prussia, Pomerania, Silesia), these being the former eastern parts of 
Germany now under Polish administration. It must also be distinguished 
from the Berlin area, which is surrounded by the zone, but forms no part of 
it. More than a third of the zone—from the western districts of Mecklen- 
burg down the Elbe river and beyond—was, in 1945, originally con- 
quered and occupied by British and American troops, and only subse- 
quently ceded to the Soviet army. The five States of the Soviet zone have 
a population of 17 millions, somewhat more than a quarter of the total 
German population; the zone covers 107 sq. km., which is rather less than 
a third of Germany today (without the eastern areas beyond the Oder- 
Neisse line). 

In normal times the two northern States of Mecklenburg and Branden- 
burg were, politically, rather Conservative and non-Socialist, whereas the 
three Saxon States of Saxony, Saxony-Anhalt, and Thuringia had always 
been a stronghold of the Socialist Party; before 1914, ‘Red Saxony’ had 
been famous—or feared—for her radical political tendencies. The political 
structure of the zone reflects its economic situation. Mecklenburg and 
Brandenburg are mainly agricultural areas, whereas the three Saxon 
States are mainly industrial centres. Both in industry and agriculture the 
five States together formerly produced a third and more of the total Ger- 
man production. In addition, the zone had world-wide commercial rela- 
tions, evidence of which was furnished by the international industrial 
fair at Leipzig. Cultural life in the zone area was particularly active 
throughout the centuries—Luther and the German reformation, the 
classical period of German literature in Weimar with Schiller and Goethe, 
the musical traditions of Dresden; the universities of the area, including 
Leipzig, Jena, Halle, were the oldest in Germany, and famous for their 
scientific achievements. 

The normal structure of the area has, of course, undergone funda- 


mental changes since the collapse of the Nazi regime in 1945. There have 
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been three distinct phases of development. The period from 1945 to the 
end of 1946, not unlike developments in Western Germany, saw the com- 
paratively normal reconstruction of administration and political life and 
ended with the passing of democratic constitutions in all five States. The 
second period is that of the struggle between the democratic and the 
totalitarian Communist forces in the zone, and ends, about March 1948, 
with the victory of the latter. The third period is that of the thorough 
totalitarian and Communist reconstitution of the zone, and has apparently 
not yet reached its culmination. 

The first period began in the summer of 1945 with the appointment of 
five Landesprasidenten, or presidents. These men, who later became prime 
ministers, had full administrative and legislative powers subject only to the 
approval of the local Soviet Military Administration. It is noteworthy that 
none of these five Landesprasidenten were Communists: three were Social- 
Democrats, one was a Liberal, while the fifth was believed to be a Liberal. 
But the officials in charge of the interior and of the police, as well as most 
of the Biirgermeister and Landrate were Communists from the start. 

Earlier than in the Western zones, four democratic parties were 
admitted on zone level: the $.P.D.1 (Labour Party), the K.P.D.? (Com- 
munists), the C.D.U.* (Christian-Democrats), and the L.D.P.* (Liberal- 
Democrats). But as early as April 1946 the S.P.D. and the K.P.D.— 
practically identical with the same parties before 1933 and corresponding 
to their sister parties in the West—were merged, or rather pressed into the 
new S.E.D.® (Socialist Unity Party). The two other parties, C.D.U. and 
the L.D.P., were the successors to the former Conservative, Liberal, and 
other Middle parties before 1933, and also corresponded to the new 
Christian and Liberal sister parties in the West. 

In September 1946 the first elections were held in the towns and 
villages of the Soviet zone. Out of a total of roughly 10 million votes, 
5*I per cent were recorded for the S.E.D., 1-7 per cent for the C.D.U., 
I-g per cent for the L.D.P., 0-3 per cent for sundry minor groups; I per 
cent were invalid. The ballot was fairly secret and the counting of the 
votes was correct and public. Nevertheless, the elections were far from fair 
and normal. The C.D.U. and the L.D.P. were hardly allowed to conduct 
any effective campaign for the elections; their press was curtailed to a 
minimum—whereas the S.E.D., with the support of the Soviet Military 
Administration, disposed of an almost unlimited propaganda machine. 
Most of the public meetings organized by the C.D.U. and the L.D.P. were 
prohibited by the local Soviet commanders. In a considerable number of 
cases the Christian and Liberal candidates were at the last moment re- 
jected and struck off the lists by the Soviet commanders, which accounts 

1 Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschlands. 
? Kommunistische Partei Deutschlands. 
3 Christlich-Demokratische Union. 


4 Liberaldemokratische Partei Deutschlands. 
* Sozialistische Einheits-Partei Deutschlands, 
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for the high percentage of invalid votes in the elections. It is the more re- 
markable that, in spite of all these handicaps, the non-Socialist votes 
amounted to nearly 50 per cent of the total, and the election results were 
a matter of great concern to the Soviet Military Administration and the 
S.E.D. 

In October 1946, the elections for the diets in the five States of the zone 
were still more favourable to the non-Socialist parties. The 10 million votes 
cast showed roughly 4-6 per cent for the S.E.D., representing a loss of 
nearly half a million from the September total; 2-6 per cent for the C.D.U., 
an increase of nearly a million; 2-7 per cent for the L.D.P., an increase of 
over 300,000; and 0-3 per cent for minor groups. Again ballot and counting 
procedure were more or less correct, but a proper election campaign had 
been made practically impossible for the C.D.U. and L.D.P. But the pre- 
ceding September elections had had a very encouraging effect upon the 
electorate, and little propaganda was needed to induce half a million voters 
to leave the S.E.D. and to support the other parties. It can be assumed 
that substantial masses of former Social-Democrats, who in the first 
elections had in good faith and discipline voted for the S.E.D., had now 
become aware of what was going on in the S.E.D. and had voted for other 
parties. The diets of the five States had, accordingly, C.D.U. and L.D.P. 
majorities in Brandenburg and Saxony-Anhalt, and S.E.D. majorities in 
Mecklenburg, Saxony, and Thuringia, the majorities on either side, how- 
ever, being very small and hardly workable. 

The Constitutions now passed by the diets were quite normal demo- 
cratic parliamentary constitutions, not dissimilar from the Weimar 
system which was expressly recommended by the Soviet authorities as a 
guide for the constitutional reconstruction of Germany. Regular parlia- 
mentary Governments were formed, replacing the Landesprasidenten, 
although in all five States these were now confirmed as prime ministers. 
The seats in the cabinets—which were coalition cabinets—were strictly 
allocated according to the strength of the parties. So, even in the Soviet 
zone, the first period of administrative and political reconstruction 
terminated with a somewhat favourable outlook for the future. 

It was evident, however, that the Communists would not be quiescent 
for ever, and so the second period in the development of the zone began, 
the period of the struggle between Communists and non-Socialist parties 
for exclusive power. The elections of September and October 1946 had 
shown that the Communists had no chance of obtaining by normal election 
methods sufficiently large majorities to give them a free hand in carrying 
out their plans, and that the losses in votes from September to October 

1946 were likely to increase rather than diminish. Consequently it was 
decreed that no further elections should be held until a formula had been 
found which would safeguard Communist aims. As a first device an 
attempt was made to split the C.D.U. and L.D.P. parties so that they 
would lose members and votes and thereby decline in importance. For 
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this purpose, the Peasant Party and the National Democratic Party were 
founded, largely supported by the Soviet Military Administration and 
proclaimed with the greatest publicity. But both parties failed in their 
purpose and, in general, the C.D.U. and L.D.P. parties remained intact. 

The traditional party system had to be dropped altogether to get rid 
of the opposition C.D.U. and L.D.P. parties, and new political or quasi- 
political groups were substituted or set up in competition with them as 
constituent bodies for the political and parliamentary structure of the 
zone. This was very effectively arranged through the so-called ‘mass- 
organizations’ and the ‘Congresses of the People’. The mass organizations, 
which were now mobilized, were the Communist trade unions, the 
F.D.G.B.,1 the Youth Movement, the F.D.J. (Democratic Women’s 
League), and several others. They are almost exclusively governed by 
Communists, but are non-party in theory. The very few Christian and 
Liberal members on their staffs have no say at all in their activities. 
Early in 1947, all these organizations began to claim a bigger share in 
political life and responsibility. The official leaders of the S.E.D. wel- 
comed these claims and suggested that this new form of a progressive, or 
‘real’, democracy should be given an organic basis, for which purpose, 
apart from the Parliaments, ‘Congresses of the People’ were suggested. 

After considerable resistance, the C.D.U. and L.D.P. parties consented 
—or had to consent—to a first Congress of the People in Berlin in December 
1947. Assurances were given that the Congress would have no legislative 
or administrative powers; its character was to be demonstrative only. 
The S.E.D. took advantage of the then approaching London Conference 
of Foreign Ministers and argued that the German will for unity should be 
demonstrated in some way by the Congress, that the Congress should in- 
clude representatives from all parts of Germany, including the Western 
zones, and that in any case the time had now come to organize something 
on zone level. No fixed number of delegates was specified, and both 
parties and mass organizations as well as other groups—churches, uni- 
versities, etc.—sent their representatives in a most informal way to the 
Congress which eventually numbered well over 1,200 participants. Only 
Communist delegates appeared, however, from the western parts of 
Germany. The leader of the C.D.U. in the zone, Kaiser, also refused to take 
part in the Congress, which led to his removal from the leadership of the 
party by the Soviet Military Administration. Speeches and resolutions 
of the Congress were of a general nature and, as yet, of no direct and 
practical importance. On the termination of the Congress the delegates 
decided to convene a second Congress of the People in 1948. 

The second Congress in March 1948 was held on similar lines, but on 
this occasion a Council of the People, or Volksrat, of 400 was formed 
which was to prepare a new German Constitution and direct elections for 
the third Congress of the People. Thus the hitherto informal nomination of 


1 Freier Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund. 
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delegates by parties and organizations was to be superseded by a more 
formal ‘democratic’ procedure. But it had already been arranged that the 
elections were to be held for a single list of candidates previously agreed 
upon by parties and mass organizations and carrying a safe two-thirds 
majority for the S.E.D. The only choice for the electorate was ‘yes’ or 
‘no’; and of course propaganda for ‘no’ was impossible, whereas an almost 
gigantic propaganda programme for ‘yes’ was launched. 

The elections for the third Congress were held on two days, 15 and 16 
May 1949, and were the last, almost heroic, battles in the struggle between 
the Communists and the resisting forces in the zone. It will probably never 
be known what the exact results of these elections were. The official results 
published after several counts and only two days after the elections 
showed that 33 per cent ‘no’ votes were cast, including non-valid votes, 
and 66 per cent ‘yes’ votes. Previously it had been announced with some 
adverse criticism that only between 52 per cent and 70 per cent of the 
electorate had actually voted. But the total votes subsequently published 
showed a nearly 100 per cent vote; this alone proves that there was some- 
thing wrong with the counting—in connexion with which numerous, 
almost incredible instances were reported. Protests of the C.D.U. and 
L.D.P. against incorrect counting were drastically rejected, and eventually 
the agreed list of candidates was declared to be elected with a two-thirds 
majority, and the third Congress of the People began its activities. 

With the third Congress the final stage in the development of the zone 
was reached. The Congress immediately proceeded to legislation and passed 
the Constitution drafted by the second Congress. Simultaneously, it 
postponed the elections long overdue in the five States until 15 October 
1950, when both the Landtage and the new Volkskammer were to be 
elected. The Volksrat proclaimed itself in October 1949 as the provisional 
Volkskammer, and declared the Deutsche Demokratische Republik to be 
established; the elections on 15 October 1950 and the Parliament to be 
then elected were to give only formal sanction to these facts. The interval 
of twelve months before the elections was to serve the purpose of disposing 

finally of any resistance in the zone and securing for the elections a 
favourable majority beyond dispute and argument; this year was most 
successfully made use of. 

The Constitution of the D.D.R., in force as from October 1949, shows 
on first sight, however, only very few deviations from the normal pattern 
of a democratic constitution. But the Western characteristics cannot con- 
ceal the fact that the Constitution of the D.D.R. is wholly Communist in 
origin and spirit. The cabinet, for example, is specifically designed for 
Communist aims. It is to be composed of representatives of all parties in 
Parliament in accordance with their strength, thus forming a compulsory 
national front; the Prime Minister is to be a member of the strongest 
party, which, of course, is always the S.E.D. There is, furthermore, no 
division of power between legislative, executive, and judicial authorities; 
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the Parliament, as the only ‘real’ democratic authority, rules the adminis- 
tration as well as the judiciary, and the courts are, in practice, no longer 
independent. Economically the Constitution provides, inter alia, for the 
socialization of all mines and basic industries and for full-scale planning of 
all economic activity, leaving hardly any opening for private property and 
initiative; three-quarters of all industry and commerce has by now been 
socialized in the zone. Civil rights and liberties, although mentioned in 
the Constitution, are in effect worthless, for ‘they cannot be claimed 
against any measure in past or future calculated to suppress Nazism or 
Militarism’. But much more important than these constitutional devices 
are the political and economic practices now developed in the zone. 

In effect the Constitution has been set aside from the beginning. The 
parties, with the exception of the S.E.D., no longer have any influence; 
together with the mass organizations the National Front is the only real 
factor in political life. Attempts to oppose the Communist regime are now 
simply broken by brute force. When the President of the C.D.U. in 
Saxony, Professor Hickmann, refused to give his consent to the list of 
candidates for the elections in October 1950, a mass demonstration was 
organized, the demonstrators invaded the party offices, and forced the 
septuagenarian President to sign his resignation. Another C.D.U. leader 
in Brandenburg was arrested and after two days was found dead in his cell, 
and no investigation was allowed. A Liberal leader in Thuringia was re- 
ported to the Soviet authorities for alleged Nazi activities or war crimes, 
and condemned to twenty-five years hard labour. Many other instances 
could be given. The elections are mere farces. Whereas in May 1949 there 
was at least a choice between ‘yes’ and ‘no’, now not even this choice is left, 
and on the voting paper prepared for the recent elections in October 1950 
it was technically almost impossible to express dissent. Moreover, the 
elections are no longer secret ; everyone is now supposed to vote freely and 
openly, and those very few voters who have dared to insist on a secret 
ballot had at once to report to the nearest police quarters and were either 
arrested for some days or severely reprimanded. This leads me to the most 
important development in the zone, the political police and the para- 
military ‘people’s police’. 

The political police force is identical in function to the Gestapo in 
Hitler’s time and the Soviet M.V.D.* It is headed by the Ministry of State 
Security and its chief is Zaisser, once General Gomez of the Spanish Civil 
War. It consists exclusively of reliable Communists and is also known as 
K 5 (Kriminalpolizei, section 5). The strength of this police body is com- 
paratively small, and para-military units, like the Soviet M.V.D. troops, 
have so far not been attached to it. 

The para-military ‘people’s police’ is an altogether different organiza- 
tion. Its origins date back to the beginning of 1948, when the first prepara- 


1 Ministerstvo Vnutrenikh Del. 
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tions for this force became known, It is now more or less an army of sub- 
stantial strength, about 75,000 men, equipped with light, medium, and 
perhaps even heavy weapons. They are fairly well disciplined, com- 
manded by N.C.O.s and officers drawn to a large extent from the old Ger- 
man army, and recruited by conscription and by volunteers. Its military 
functions are now barely disguised by its commanders, but it is, of course, 
also a Communist force, with political training, commissars, and the like. 

The ‘people’s police’ is evidently calculated to play its part in a civil 
war rather than in a war between East and West. Its equipment, as far 
as can be ascertained, would not fit it for any other purpose—for the time 
being at any rate; it does not include, so far, the fully-equipped armoured 
divisions, heavy artillery, or air force indispensable for modern warfare. 
It would seem that ‘X’ day for the people’s police is meant to be the day 
the occupation armies leave all zones of Germany, rather than the day— 
if any—when a clash might occur between them. But even in this case it is 
undoubtedly an aggressive force. 

It is not easy to say to what extent the ‘people’s police’ could be relied 
upon by the Communist regime. Most of the rank and file are just inducted 
or have volunteered to avoid labour in the mines of Aue, etc. The N.C.O.s 
and officers, if trained soldiers, have a professional rather than a political 
interest in their service, and they would only very reluctantly march or 
shoot against other Germans. But a certain percentage of the ‘people’s 
police’ consists of desperados or Communist idealists who would not 
hesitate to obey orders whatever they might be, and these cadres in the 
force make it undoubtedly a real and imminent danger; for home con- 
sumption the police forces will certainly be developed further and remain 
one of the most significant features of the zone. 

In all these circumstances, the elections recently held could have no 
other result than that anticipated. The list of candidates—again with a 
safe two-thirds majority for the S.E.D. and the Communist mass organiza- 
tions—was this time accepted almost unanimously, and the alarming 33 
per cent ‘no’ votes in the elections of May 1949 had dwindled to an irrele- 
vant I per cent, just enough to maintain the outward appearance of an 
election. So the Volkskammer could now meet with full ‘democratic’ 
authority, confirm the hitherto provisional cabinet and also confirm the 
Constitution of the Republic. 


It is difficult to say what the next moves of the Government of the zone 
will be. It consists of the Prime Minister, Herr Otto Grotewohl, former Social 
Democrat, five vice-premiers, and fourteen cabinet ministers. Its strongest 
personality is Walter Ulbricht, second in command to Premier Grotewohl, 
but in reality a man of almost unlimited power. Much more important than 
his post as vice-premier is his capacity as General Secretary of the S.E.D. 
which now through its Central Committee is the only real power in the 
zone. It will probably sooner or later proceed to a revision of the Consti- 
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tution, and adapt it more and more to the Soviet model; correspondingly 
the whole life of the zone will follow Soviet standards. 

Soviet example, the direct influence of the Soviet authorities upon the 
development of the zone, and Soviet policy in general, present problems 
which it would be impossible to deal with fully in this paper; some major 
points must suffice. 

It is only fair to make one observation at the start. Soviet policy in 
Germany as a rule, and even immediately after the end of the actual 
fighting, has not been one of revenge and retaliation for wrongs done to 
Russia by Nazi Germany. Grave hardships were certainly inflicted upon 
the zone by Soviet troops and authorities, but these hardships were to a con- 
siderable extent due to fundamental differences in nature and character, 
and to psychological mistakes. In any case the German attack on Russia 
in 1941, the sinister fate of hundreds of thousands of Russian prisoners who 
fell into German hands, the treatment of the Russian civilian population 
by the German occupation authorities, and the huge devastations left 
behind by the retreating German armies in 1944, are facts against which 
the hardships suffered by the Soviet zone are offset by their present rulers, 
and against which it is almost impossible to plead ‘not guilty’—however 
strong I should like my country’s case to be. But quite apart from the 
merits of the case, it is also a fact that the Soviet policy—whatever its real 
aims may have been—has for generations to come poisoned Soviet-German 
relations, and in the memory of the zone the years of Soviet occupation 
will probably remain a nightmare similar to that of the campaigns of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

The first aim of the Soviet policy was no doubt a purely economic one; 
to get as much reparation as possible out of the zone. So an exhaustive dis- 
mantling of all sorts of industries was carried out, and, in addition, vast 
quantities of reparations were taken from current production. The dis- 
mantling has now come to an end, and the amount of reparations from 
current production is also being lowered, but only after losses of approxi- 
mately $16 billion to the economy of the zone; it remains to be seen 
whether the zone will ever be in a position to recover without help from 
other sources. 

The second aim of Soviet policy was, and apparently still is, a political 
one. It is, at the least, to make the zone a strong foothold for further Com- 
munist activities, with a view to Western Germany and beyond. But is it 
more than that? Are the Soviets determined to force their system upon the 
zone, or at least upon the whole of Germany? I cannot even try to give an 
answer, but perhaps one fact should be borne in mind and may give a clue to 
the solution: Soviet character and policy are always matter-of-fact. The 
Soviets have certainly given every possible chance and support to their 
Communist friends in Germany, but I do not think that for the sake of 
the Communist regime alone they would continue an occupation which 
they would otherwise deem undesirable and realize was doomed to failure. 
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So the answer to the question how long the Soviets are likely to remain in 
the zone, and to what degree they will pursue their political aims, rests with 
the great decisions and developments of the European and world situation. 

The relations between the Soviet zone and the German Federal Re- 
public in the West are a separate problem; they have since 1945 become 
more and more remote. The last official contact took place in Munich in 
June 1947 when the prime ministers of all German States met at a con- 
ference, but after one day the ministers of the Soviet zone left. The 
present Governments of the Soviet zone and Western Germany take no 
official cognizance of each other. Interzonal trade negotiations are con- 
ducted from the West through a private organization, the Treuhandstelle 
fiir den Interzonenhandel (Trust Corporation for Interzonal Trade). A 
minimum of official intercourse between the two Germanys is maintained 
in criminal proceedings and in the exchange of certain documents, such as 
birth certificates, etc. But a special Federal Ministry, the Bundesminis- 
terium fiir gesamtdeutsche Fragen, deals with the affairs of the Soviet zone 
in all such matters. The Churches still have jurisdiction over the whole 
country, the only, but certainly a most important, link between the two 
Germanys. Private travelling between the zones takes place with con- 
siderable, although not insurmountable, difficulties. A particular feature 
is the steady influx of refugees from the Soviet zone into Western Ger- 
many: their number is assessed at 15 millions, and a monthly average of 
another 20,000 report to the camps specifically established for zone 
refugees. 

To understand fully the developments in the Soviet zone it is necessary 
to study them in comparison with the simultaneous developments in 
Western Germany and in international affairs. I have already given one 
example of this, in the simultaneous meeting, in December 1947, of the 
First Congress of the People in Berlin and the Foreign Ministers in London. 
This latter meeting failed because the Soviet Foreign Minister stubbornly 
insisted on the discussion of a German Peace Treaty and a Central German 
Government, whereas Mr Marshall, then U.S. Secretary of State, insisted 
upon a previous discussion and guarantee of the conditions under which a 
Central German Government would operate. Mr Marshall was fully 
justified in his suspicions that a Central German Government to be set up 
in accordance with Soviet proposals in Berlin was only designed to fall 
sooner or later under Communist rule, and he was, of course, not prepared 
to let developments take this course. But it may well be asked whether in 
December 1947 the anti-Communist forces in Germany, and particularly 
in the Soviet zone, were not somewhat underestimated. The real struggle 
between Communists and non-Communists for power in the zone had at 
that time only begun, and C.D.U. and L.D.P. were then by no means mere 
satellites of the S.E.D. Within a Central German Government their forces 
would have been at once augmented and encouraged immensely by their 
western sister parties. The mass organizations had then not yet been fully 
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mobilized nor did the people’s police or the National Front exist. A 
Central German Government then might well have led to a state of affairs 
similar to that now prevailing in Austria. The latest events in Austria 
have proved that a non-Communist Government, when upheld by the 
majority of the people and a resolute will, cannot so easily be turned out of 
power. I think Germany would not have been less resolute. But this is, 
unfortunately, only a surmise and I. wonder whether history will again 
offer an opportunity to prove its accuracy. 

To Germans, the future of the Soviet zone and the possibility of a 
Central Government for the whole of Germany ranks first among political 
questions; but this also offers a multitude of problems closely connected 
with the policy of the Soviet Union. I will refer briefly to two questions 
of importance to the outside world. Would not Germany gain a dangerous 
strength if it included the forces of the Soviet zone? Would not Germany, 
with the Soviet zone as one of her constituent parts, become a very doubt- 
ful member of the community of Western nations, and be inclined to revert 
to the East as she did in the treaties of Rapallo and Berlin of 1926 and 
1928? 

The answer to these questions can only be in the negative. The 
accession of the Soviet zone would no doubt bring about changes in the 
political, economic, and cultural structure of Germany. The Socialist in- 
fluence might gain when most of the constituencies of the Soviet zone again 
send their S.P.D. representatives to a united German Parliament, as they 
did before 1933; and a united Germany might have less Conservative and 
Liberal features than the Federal Republic. It is also very likely that the 
federal system as such would be challenged, and possibly superseded by a 
more central Government, since the five States of the Soviet zone have 
always been in favour of a central government rather than of a federal 
system. Economically, the radical land reform of the zone, its progressive 
socialization of commerce and industry, as well as other economic and 
social changes—although their extreme aspects might be mitigated and 
apparent injustices readjusted—would be more likely to have repercussions 
on the western parts of Germany than vice versa. The Protestant element 
will again gain ground and importance in Germany. But none of these 
possible or likely changes would justify fears as to Germany’s future 
position and attitude in international affairs. 

Again, the merging of the Soviet zone into a united Germany would not 
immediately add to the strength of Western Germany. The political and 
other changes likely to result would for a considerable period concentrate 
German political activity almost exclusively on internal problems; the 
forces of both sides would in fact be opposed to each other rather than at 
one, and the total energy of a united Germany would be likely for a long 
transitory period to be less than that of the now separated parts. This is 
particularly true from the economic point of view. Considerable tensions 
between the two parts of Germany would have to be overcome before the 
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country could again be a real economic unity with her previous power of 
production and competition ; within a united Germany the economic forces 
of Western Germany will at once be diverted to and absorbed by the 
economic problems of the Soviet zone with its entire lack of capital and 
means of production. But even after economic recovery Germany would 
not become a menace to Western industry and commerce. The next move 
in her economic development would naturally be towards her old markets 
in the East from which she is now practically debarred by the Soviet zone, 
her markets in Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Balkan States, and perhaps 
Russia. But this eventual economic development carries with it no 
political dangers. The States of the Soviet zone have historically no 
particular leanings towards the East. Brandenburg’s history was in its 
deciding phases determined by friendship with Holland and Great Britain. 
Saxony was always, down to the years of the Napoleonic wars, an element 
of friendship and understanding with France. The inhabitants of the zone 
are the last of all Germans likely to propagate or even tolerate an Eastern 
orientation of Germany, beyond the normal trade relation just referred to. 
On the other hand, a Germany split into two will always remain a 
source of unrest and trouble in the centre of the Continent. The Soviet 
zone, less than a hundred miles distant from the Atlantic coast, will con- 
tinue to constitute an encouraging spearhead or base for further Com- 
munist expansion ; and here I would refer to the warning example of Korea. 
It is not a united, but a Western Germany reduced to her present areas, 
which will always and, inevitably, look eastward to the Soviet zone and, 
therefore, be only a weak member in any Western European or Atlantic 
community. So I hope that, both in the interests of my country and of a 
free and peaceful world, a united democratic Germany, including the 
Soviet zone, will soon take her place again within the family of nations. 


Address at Chatham House 
28 November 1950 
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YUGOSLAV-SOVIET RELATIONS 


H.E. MILOVAN DJILAS!} 


flict that broke out openly in June 1948 between Yugoslavia and the 

Government of the Soviet Union and, under the latter’s influence, the 
Governments of other East Europan countries, or to attempt a detailed 
survey of the course it has since taken, although only a full review could 
adequately illustrate the political conclusions which will be drawn. I also 
propose to ignore the moral aspects of the conflict and all the falsehoods 
about Yugoslavia that have been spread abroad. Indeed, it requires little 
more than natural common sense to perceive what is behind the false- 
hoods which the Government of a big State spreads against another country, 
especially when the latter is a small State and stands outside any blocs. 

I therefore propose to deal with two essential questions only: first, the 
role of the State in Socialism, i.e. the question of democracy in Socialism, 
and secondly, the question of relations among peoples and States. These 
two questions, however, comprise the basis of this conflict and reveal its 
historical significance as well as its general international importance. 

During the war against the Hitlerite invaders, Yugoslavia was the only 
country in Europe where a general popular insurrection developed. It was 
the only enemy-occupied country in Europe which during the war had its 
liberated territories. These liberated territories had a constant tendency 
to expand and a ‘new authority’ was created there; in fact, this new 
authority was also being built up in the semi-occupied and even in the 
completely occupied parts of the country. This was so because the former 
undemocratic State machine had placed itself at the service of the enemy 
and had finally become a component part of the enemy’s apparatus of 
violence and plunder. In such exceptionally difficult conditions, Yugo- 
slavia was the only country in Europe which, in the course of the war, 
created a new army and a new State. To the Yugoslavs no-one brought 
their liberation on a silver plate, no-one imposed upon them any form of 
government which they themselves had not created in their struggle. On 
the contrary, they themselves won their freedom from the invaders as well 
as from the quislings and adherents of the old regime who had in one way 
or another gone over into the service of the enemy. To do so, the Yugoslavs 
shed their blood unsparingly and made super-human efforts. 

In saying this I do not wish to ignore, or indeed to underestimate, the 
material assistance which we received from our Allies or the part they 
played in the anti-Hitlerite coalition: by their struggle they created suit- 
able and favourable conditions for our struggle. What I should like to 
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underline is merely the fact that the Yugoslavs were the only nation in 
occupied Europe who were both in a position to make full use of Allied help 
and to take advantage of the conditions favourable to an armed struggle 
against the enemy. This was so precisely because the Yugoslavs had organ- 
ized a general uprising against the invaders, thus doing their part in the 
general war effort of the Allies for the victory over Hitler’s coalition. 

It was quite natural that this struggle—both because of the character 
of the old regime, despised by the people, and particularly because of the 
treachery and capitulation of its leaders—should bring in its wake pro- 
found internal revolutionary changes. In fact, while fighting for the 
liberation of their country, the popular masses in Yugoslavia carried out 
and completed a full social revolution. Many students of international 
affairs in the West, noting both the internal revolutionary character of the 
Yugoslav liberation uprising, and the apparent similarity between the 
form and structure of the new authority created in Yugoslavia and in the 
Russian Soviets, came to the erroneous conclusion that the hand of Mos- 
cow alone was responsible for what had taken place in our country, and in 
Yugoslavia’s post-war development. This they did despite the fact that 
events in Yugoslavia and its post-war development were the result of en- 
tirely different conditions, both general and national; they were, in fact, 
the work of the Yugoslav peoples themselves. Moscow had almost no say 
in the course taken by our revolution or in the development of our State 
after the war. Whether during the various phases of that development we 
were in accord with the Soviet Government, whether we agreed with them 
on specific matters, to what extent and why, is one question. But 
whether we did so of our own free will, on the basis of a given internal or 
international situation, is quite another question. It is precisely because of 
the failure to grasp these facts that the conflict between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union—a conflict in which the West had no part and exercised 
no influence whatsoever—came as such a great surprise to so many 
people. 

I thought I should indicate this particular line of development because 
its results are in fact the fundamental reasons why Yugoslavia—and Yugo- 
slavia alone—was able not only to resist the Soviet Government’s appetite 
for domination (when this appetite could no longer be concealed by 
‘Socialist’ and ‘democratic’ catchwords, and had become obvious in prac- 
tice), but also to hold its own ever since the conflict broke out, and even to 
grow stronger internally in resisting Soviet pressure. Had the peoples of 
Yugoslavia not won their national freedom by their own exertions, they 
would not have been able to defend it today. Furthermore, had they them- 
selves not built their own new State, their own new form of government, 
they would not have been able still further to develop their State and their 
new form of government in the way that corresponded best with their 
needs. Nor would they have been able to keep their country free under the 
terrific and total pressure exercised against them from the East. 

Frequently, when considering the internal order and trend of internal 
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development in the countries of Eastern Europe, people in the West lump 
all the regimes together, including Yugoslavia. This is true even of those 
who look with sympathy at the resistance which Yugoslavia offers today. 
Such conceptions, however, are proof either of a lack of understanding of 
the new, or of a stereotyped identification of Communism and Socialism, 
generally, with the ‘Communism’ and ‘Socialism’ of the Soviet Union. 

The present regimes in East Europe came into existence and were 
formed in a completely different way from that in Yugoslavia, and, as is 
obvious today, they still have a very different character. The struggle 
against the forces of occupation and their hirelings in those countries, when 
compared with the Yugoslav struggle, was so weak that it did not play any 
essential role either in the national liberation of those countries or in the 
internal changes. In all these cases the decisive part was played—as is 
today openly stated in the Soviet Union, as well as in the countries con- 
cerned—by the Soviet Army and the Soviet Government, which conse- 
quently were able to impose certain forms of government and to stamp 
their own seal upon the entire development of those countries. Admit- 
tedly, the regimes of these East European countries adopted after the war 
certain internal as well as external changes, such as the nationalization of 
industry, agrarian reforms, reliance on the Soviet Union—partly, in addi- 
tion to other reasons, because of a certain pressure from the West. These 
changes corresponded with the desire of the working people to free them- 
selves, both within their own countryas well as in the relations of their coun- 
tries with the outside world, from capitalist social relationships. But the 
final outcome of all that was done on this basis, and what is today coming 
into being, no longer corresponds in any way and in any case with the 
strivings of those popular masses taken as a whole, nor indeed does it 
correspond with their real interests. Nor is there any similarity whatsoever 
between developments in those countries and the tendencies, and not 
merely the tendencies, of the internal development of Yugoslavia. 

What is, in fact, at issue here? 

First of all, it should be stressed that, when we fought in Yugoslavia 
against the forces of occupation and for new political and social relations, 
we firmly believed the solemn democratic pronouncements made by the 
Soviet leaders concerning non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
peoples and States, concerning respect for the right of peoples to self- 
determination, and so on. In doing so we maintained, and still maintain, 
that the fullest collaboration between peoples, and the creation of closer 
bonds between peoples and between States, including even the gradual 
elimination of all boundaries between them, is a historically progressive 
tendency. This tendency becomes progressive particularly in those cases 
where the working class is in power and has begun to build Socialism. But 
it remains progressive only when such collaboration and the efforts to 
bring peoples closer together develop on a basis of equality, of respect for 
free internal development and real independence of peoples in every 
respect. Starting from the assumption that in present conditions the 
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rapprochement of peoples has become more necessary than ever before, it 
has sometimes been argued in the West of late that the independent 
existence of nations and their independent development have become out 
of date and senseless. This is disproved not only by the case of Yugoslavia 
but also by the development of the world as a whole. 

When the words uttered by the Soviet leaders finally came into open 
conflict with their deeds in regard to Yugoslavia, when the tendency to 
closer mutual relations between peoples clashed with the claims of equality 
and the right to free internal development, when the Soviet Government in 
their daily practice turned their desire for closer relations between peoples 
into domination over them, then the only thing that could happen did 
happen, and it surprised all those who either had not followed or did not 
understand the revolution that had taken place in Yugoslavia and its 
development during and after the war, or who did not understand the 
nature of the present policy and of the social substance of the Soviet 
Union. Communist Yugoslavia refused to bow to the Communist Soviet Union 
—that was how this conflict appeared in the eyes of Western journalists and 
writers. But the problem goes far deeper. 

When we clashed with the Soviet Union over the questions of national 
freedom, equality of rights, and of free internal Socialist development, a 
veritable knot of problems amassed by the development of events began to 
unravel. 

In the first place, this clash has served completely to expose the Soviet 
propaganda alleging that the Soviet Government respect the rights of 
peoples to self-determination and independent internal development. 
Prior to the conflict with Yugoslavia, the Soviet Government had been able, 
in the eyes at least of some, to justify their policy of bringing other peoples 
and States into subjection by pointing to the struggle against capitalism, to 
the liberation of peoples from capitalism and imperialism, to the need of 
protecting the Soviet Union from imperialist onslaughts, etc., etc. How- 
ever, the case of Yugoslavia demonstrated, and still demonstrates beyond 
question, that these and similar theories are today nothing but a form of 
penetration, of a ‘new’ imperialism, a form for subjugating other peoples 
regardless of their internal systems. This in turn means that the struggle of 
the Yugoslav peoples for their independence, and against the hegemony of 
the Soviet Government—and precisely because Yugoslavia is a Socialist 
country—has not only helped to expose the substance of the Soviet 
Government’s policy but at the same time became an essential factor in the 
struggle of all those forces striving towards similar goals and threatened by 
similar dangers. Furthermore, the policy of the Soviet Government to- 
wards a Socialist State brought to light still another fact: it showed that 
the internal relations prevailing within the Soviet Union itself have not 
been such as described by the official propaganda of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, they are of such a character that the aggressive 
policy of subjugating other peoples derives in fact precisely from the in- 
ternal relations existing at present in the Soviet Union. 
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This conflict with the Soviet Union revealed to us Yugoslavs the nature 
of the internal order prevailing in the Soviet Union, from which the in- 
ternal order in Yugoslavia differs both in origin and in development, re- 
gardless of all superficial and outward similarities. It is precisely this 
difference which many in the West do not perceive, but it is the funda- 
mental question around which the entire conflict revolves, and it runs 
through all the differences between ourselves and the Soviet leaders. It is 
the origin of the fundamental difference between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union in matters of internal development and in relations between 
States. 

Yugoslavia, supported by the working class and the working people 
generally, firmly maintains that the question of real democracy is funda- 
mental in the development of a country towards Socialism. In the final 
analysis, this boils down to the problem of the withering away of the = 
or the strengthening of the State, a question long ago elaborated theoretic 
ally by the founders of scientific Socialism, Marx and Engels, and later by 
Lenin. It is a question which cannot be approached in a formalistic way, 
namely, whether in a country where the working class is in power there 
exist one, or two, or more political parties. That is not the crux of the 
matter, since it depends upon the material conditions and the given forms 
of development of particular countries, and these must inevitably differ. 
The real point at issue is something quite different. What is at issue is the 
nature of democracy in a country where the working class is in power. 
Both theory and practice in the Soviet Union emphasize the strengthening 
of the role of the State, so that now the point has been reached where the 
State apparatus completely dominates all spheres of public life. This has 
led to a situation where the substance of democracy in the Soviet Union 
(which actually did exist at the beginning although in a necessarily crude 
form) was entirely abolished, although the outward forms simultaneously 
and superficially assumed an opposite character—at times even a demo- 
cratic character. It is from this internal development of the Soviet Union, 
which includes the domination of the bureaucracy over the national 
economy—in other words, over the people directly engaged in production, 
over the nation itself—that the foreign policy of the Soviet Government 
also issues. Similarly, the intensification of its aggressive and hegemon- 
istic tendencies is a mere reflection of these undemocratic relations and of 
the exploitation existing in the internal relations of the Soviet Union. It is 
therefore no accident that the Soviet Government had to invoke the alleged 
danger from abroad in order to defend before the popular masses the 
supremacy of bureaucracy. (It is usually referred to in the Soviet Union as 
‘the strengthening of the State by all possible means’ even ‘on the road to 
Communism’.) This disregards completely whether and in what measure 
this foreign danger really does exist. The Soviet Government also uses this 
argument of the alleged threats from the great capitalist Powers in order to 
hide their own imperialist appetite, regardless of whether this threat exists 
or not, and, if it does exist, in what measure and in what form. It is quite 
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natural that the same or similar arguments serve also to justify domination 
over the East European countries. 

Yugoslavia, however, both in theory and in practice, takes an entirely 
different position. To begin with, we consider that all countries must in the 
end take the road of Socialism. But it is true that they will not all take 
this road simultaneously or at the same pace. Nor indeed will they apply 
the same forms since they start from different historical foundations 
created by capitalism, and it is only on the basis of capitalism that Social- 
ism develops. Although these differences have no essential influence on the 
substance of Socialism, they are, nevertheless, in given international cir- 
cumstances of decisive importance. This is so precisely because the 
attempts to impose their own pace, their own forms of ‘Socialism’ which the 
Government of the Soviet Union are making today, necessarily turn out to 
be nothing but the attempt to establish their own hegemony over other 
countries. ‘This in turn must inevitably tend to obstruct the development 
of the forces of production in more developed countries in view of the 
relatively undeveloped character of the Soviet Union and the absence of 
democracy in that country. Not to realize this is tantamount to regarding 
the conflict between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union as a kind of ‘Com- 
munist family squabble’, while in fact what is at stake is the struggle of a 
nation for its independence and free internal development, in opposition to 
those who long ago abandoned both Communism and democracy. The fact 
that this conflict involves a nation which has already taken the road of 
Socialism only serves to underline and expose the non-democratic, non- 
Socialist, and imperialist character of the Soviet leaders. 

Taking as a basis the teachings of Marx, Engels, and Lenin (while fully 
aware of the distortion to which their teachings have been subjected in the 
Soviet Union), and making full use of our own experience as well, we con- 
sider that the State in Socialism is ‘a necessary evil’ and that Socialism 
cannot be separated from democracy. It must involve the gradual wither- 
ing away of the State. This must begin where the real strength of the State 
is to be found, that is in the national economy, in its management, in 
the right which the State has assumed to decide exclusively how to 
distribute the product of social labour. Of course we are far from the 
anarchist point of view that the State as such is not necessary at all. But 
we consider that the need to have it is of a temporary character: it must 
protect the new system against unlawful attempts to return to the old 
capitalist social relations. The economic functions of the State must, in 
turn, be of a short term character. It must erect safeguards against pos- 
sible interference and disorganization by the enemies of social ownership. 
The more advanced the economy of the country, the shorter will this 
period be, the more moderate and democratic the action of the State. In 
order to take the road which leads to the withering away of the State, the 
management of the national economy, and indeed the management of the 
State itself, must be turned over to the people directly engaged in produc- 
tion. In Yugoslavia the first steps in this direction have been taken. 
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Though quantitatively the steps are not very great, qualitatively they are 
very important, since here we have something quite new in the develop- 
ment of society. In the factories they have taken the form of the workers’ 
council; in the State machine itself they are to be found in the citizens’ 


councils attached to the organs of local government which should gradually 
replace these bodies. 


These developments show how wrong are those who reduce the conflict 


_ between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union to an isolated struggle within the 


orbit of the Communist world, without further significance, as well as those 
with a superficial approach to the problem who see only the outward 
appearance (such as, for example, the nationalization of the means of pro- 
duction, the so-called one party system, etc.). They pay no regard to the 
real facts and tendencies, and end by seeing no difference between the in- 
ternal relations in Yugoslavia, and those in the Soviet Union and other 
East European countries, although it is precisely in this difference that we 
find the very core of the Soviet—Yugoslav conflict. 

It is in these same differences that we find the source of the very 
different attitude taken by Yugoslavia on the one hand, and the Soviet 
Union on the other, towards particular international questions and the 
international situation as a whole. The question I would particularly like to 
deal with here is that of war and peace. The new Yugoslavia was born in 
a war of liberation unique in its character, extremely hard and cruel, and 
terribly costly in human lives. It would be completely wrong to believe 
that Yugoslavia may take today an attitude of unprincipled pacifism, of 
peace at any price. This, however, is not the point at issue; we in Yugo- 
slavia do not forget that nations at some periods of their history have had to 
shed their blood, and unsparingly to expend their material goods, in order to 
be able to march forward. Therefore, the problem appears to me to be the 
following: whether a war helps a nation, helps human society, to move for- 
ward? And, in concrete terms, whether wars which a country calling itself 
Socialist and democratic may wage against other countries, with the pur- 
pose of imposing upon them its own way of life, can in any way be con- 
sidered just wars. In other words, is it possible that a country which finds 
itself in a given phase of development—let us say of Socialist development 
—can wage unjust wars? Quite clearly this is possible, since with the mere 
coming to power of the working class the elements of the old system not 
only do not cease to operate (as we hé ve seen in the example of the Soviet 
Union where bureaucracy, as the last vestige of the class society, rules 
supreme) but in a certain sense may even grow stronger in the new society. 
If we also keep in mind that the development of the forces of production 
has gone so far in the advanced capitalist States that it has obviously 
become impossible to maintain the old social and property relations, then 
it becomes quite clear that the attempt by a State with backward social 
relations to impose its will on other peoples can today have only a reac- 
tionary character, reflecting a desire to conquer other peoples, regardless 
of their systems of social relationships. 
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Humanity today finds itself in the process of going from the old to the 
new, or on the point of taking that road. In such conditions to impose 
alien forms of life upon other nations can only be reactionary, no matter 
what catchwords may be used in the process, and no matter what States 
may make the attempt. For this reason the struggle for peace is not merely 
the struggle of the peoples of the world to save themselves from the horrors 
of modern war. It is also the struggle against reactionary forces which 
stand in the way of a closer relationship among peoples or are attempting 
to do so by forcibly imposing forms of life unsuited to their stage of de- 
velopment. In the final analysis both attempts come to the same thing. 
The struggle for peace is, therefore, the struggle for the right of peoples to 
an unhindered development within their own frontiers, their right to be 
treated in a democratic way and on a footing of equality in their relations 
with other nations. For this reason the solidarity of all peoples and States 
in the struggle against all aggressive tendencies is one of the fundamental 
problems for each individual nation in its efforts to achieve the right to 
independence. 

When speaking of the Soviet Union this aspect of the problem is the 
more pressing, because it is already clear what the internal character of the 
Soviet Union is, and what are the tendencies in Soviet foreign policy which 
are closely related to its internal structure. Thus the struggle for peace 
presupposes the determination on the part of every people to achieve 
national independence and unhindered internal development, and to resist 
aggressive and hegemonistic tendencies regardless of where they may come 
from or under what cloak they may be disguised. 

This struggle of the peoples for their own way of life and their own forms 
of development is the predominant tendency of the modern world, while 
the tendencies towards domination over other peoples are never restricted 
to any particular zone or area but by their very nature necessarily tend 
towards world domination. For this reason the struggle of any people for 
independence is not and cannot be an isolated phenomenon, of no concern 
to others just because it happens to take place in this or that part of the 
world, in a Socialist or a capitalist country. The problem can only be 
approached from the viewpoint whether such a struggle strengthens or 
weakens aggressive and hegemonistic tendencies generally, whether it is or 
is not in line with the general development of humanity towards collabora- 
tion between peoples; and secondly, whether it helps to strengthen the 
right of the peoples to an unhindered internal development. 

Soviet leaders and theoreticians quite falsely try to present the world 
of today as being divided into two worlds, the world of imperialism with 
the United States at its head, and the world of Socialism headed by the 
Soviet Union. However, this is only a superficial picture of the real rela- 
tions in the world today, a distorted outward reflection. 

There is no doubt whatever that the tendency of capitalist monopolies 
to remove all obstacles to getting monopoly prices and extra profits is in 
given social conditions inseparable from those tendencies which lead to- 
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wards domination over other peoples. But when pointing this out we 
should not lose sight of the fact that the tendency of the Soviet State 
capitalist bureaucracy is today to maintain by all possible means the 
domination they have already gained over the peoples of East Europe, and 
that they are trying (in pursuit of their world imperialist aims and to repair 
the ‘injustices’ inflicted upon backward Tsarist Russia by the great 
Powers) both to exploit the Socialist and liberation movements generally, 
and to impose their own ways of life upon the ‘capitalist nations’. But 
these contradictions between the capitalist monopolies and the expan- 
sionist tendencies of the Soviet monopolist bureaucracy do not represent 
the fundamental dynamic of today’s world since they represent a clash be- 
tween forces that are reactionary both in capitalism and Socialism. It is for 
this reason that such clashes—irrespective of whether they drive humanity 
into a third world war or not—must inevitably one day become a source of 
strength for the forces fighting for Socialism and democracy, trying to 
achieve peace among nations, the free internal development of peoples, and 
collaboration based on free choice and equality. It is for this reason that 
the struggle for peace, for a peaceful solution of all controversies arising 
among nations and States, for their collaboration on the principle of 
equality, is not merely a blow struck against the forces which wish to push 
humanity into another world war, but is at the same time an essential ele- 
ment in the struggle for the development of peoples towards independence, 
democracy, and Socialism. 

It is precisely in this conflicting view of international developments 
generally, and of Socialism in particular, in our consistent struggle for 
peace and for equal relations, that we find one of the essential differences 
between us aiid the leaders of the Soviet Union. It is not difficult to see 
that these differences are closely related to the question of the withering 
away of the State under Socialism, which amounts to the strengthening 
and development of democracy or its weakening and suppression. They 
are thus related to the development of Socialism on the basis of the free 
association of those directly engaged in production, and of the structure 
of the State and the national economy as determined by the con- 
ditions of the given country. Unhindered development, with the forms 
of government and economy corresponding to needs, and not imposed by 
others, is the condition not only for the peaceful settlement of differences 
between States and nations, but for their complete elimination. These are 
the yardsticks by which to measure policy, and to judge the sincerity and 
consistency of governments and movements in their devotion to peace and 
democracy. 

I would conclude, therefore, by saying that both the foreign and the 
domestic policy of the new Yugoslavia are the result of its internal de- 
velopment and of its appraisal of objective international conditions and of 
the laws which govern modern society. 


Address at Chatham House 
30 January 1951 





BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO AFRICA 


THE RT HON. ARTHUR CREECH JONES 


an authority as complete as any our constitution affords, have held 

out to the dependencies the prospect of a progressive development 
of self-government’.' But if the objective of self-government has been the 
guiding principle in our policy, there continue to be many doubts about 
the meaning of ‘progressive development’, the form self-government should 
take, and how the will and interests of the respective communities can be 
reconciled. I am not complacent enough to believe that the broad objec- 
tives of British policy are as clear and precise as they might be or that our 
declarations cannot find better definition, but I am a little impatient with 
the criticism that our broad purposes in policy are obscure and that in the 
conditions of the twentieth century we have lost our way. Nevertheless, 
it would be unwise to ignore the fact that there has been a demand in a 
number of responsible quarters that some re-definition should be attempted 
and an effort made to remove what ambiguity may exist. 

The idea of self-government stretches back into our history, our law, 
and our tradition, and has long been taken as axiomatic. It has been con- 
ceded both to European and non-European Commonwealth nations. It is 
now being applied to our dependencies, and a number of them have already 
made some marked advance along that road. Nevertheless, there are 
serious questionings whether in some directions the pace has not been 
unduly accelerated and, consequently, whether social development has 
fallen short of the requirements of political advance, and healthy growth 
to responsible government thereby prejudiced. 

In the last five years many colonial constitutions have been over- 
hauled. Some had become ill-fitted to prevailing conditions and their 
amendment was long overdue. It was inevitable that, as a result of the great 
acceleration of change and development in our territories during and since 
the last war, constitutions should be made more liberal and better adapted 
to political requirements. The experiences which came to tens of thousands 
of colonial soldiers in the war years released influences and stimulated ideas 
which were incalculable. They became more racially aware of them- 
selves; new political notions dawned and spread among people who had 
previously been conscious only of kinship and tribal association. The 
effects of the war must also be coupled with the thoughts and hopes of men 


[ = HAILEY has said that ‘a series of pronouncements, carrying 


1 Britain and Her Dependencies (London, Longmans, Pamphlets on the British 
Commonwealth, 1943) p. 38. 
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who had, through education, shared in a wider experience than that 
offered by the customary life to which they belonged. 

Mr J. H. Huizinga, in a recent lecture to the Royal African Society, 
complained that the ripeness for self-government which should be 
the criterion for the attainment of political independence seemed to 
be given little consideration in actual practice, and he pointed out the 
extraordinary and dangerous absence of any co-ordination in the prin- 
ciples, policies, and aims of the various European rulers, and the tempo 
at which they are pursued. As a result, he sees Africa as the continent of 
tomorrow’s troubles. His pessimistic conclusion—a sense of powerlessness 
in the face of historic forces—is shared by others who believe that the race 
is between our liberal efforts on the one hand and, on the other hand, to 
quote Elspeth Huxley, ‘the natural and gathering impatience of the half- 
educated, fed on the vapour of our own philosophy, to be done with an 
alien ruler’.+ 

Mr Huizinga fears that we have steadily undermined our position by 
preaching the opposite principles of self-determination and of majority 
rule, for by interpreting the white man’s burden as imposing the primary 
obligation of training his wards in the exercise of freedom and democracy, 
we inevitably invoke forces and pressures which are bound to compel him 
to lay down the burden prematurely. This is a gospel of despair which 
would inhibit all of us in the efforts we must make to meet the situation. 
If we attempt to repress the forces now at work we only store up bitter- 
ness, violence, and other evils, and encourage racial cleavages and sub- 
versive political activities. But the view surely ignores the efforts being 
made to direct these new forces into constructive channels. 

The agitation for advance in self-government is often described as 
nationalism or self-determination. Nationalism, as we understand it in 
Europe, however, has little relevance in African tribal society, among 
people who have as yet hardly realized their common interest and com- 
munity. The boundaries of most of our African territories are artificial; 
little regard was shown to ethnic requirements when they were divided up. 
These territories have often had to be manoeuvred into some semblance of 
administrative unity, with little or no community of race, culture, and 
language. Nevertheless, it would be folly to discount the fact that a 
political ferment is at work. The desire for participation and respon- 
sibility in government has found expression among an increasing and in- 
fluential minority. The natural resentment against the alien will ferment 
unless the thought and energies of the minority can be turned to better 
account. 

It is no virtue for an administration to refuse obvious political adjust- 
ment when a deep and widely felt uneasiness about the need for change 
exists and when people begin to feel that only the use of force will serve to 


1 The Sokcererv’s Apprentice (London, Chatto and Windus, 1948) p. 365. 
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bring it about. This is not to say that we should yield to premature de- 
mands of noisy political groups. But as I see it, constitutions should reflect 
the developing life of the people and be subject to amendment to 
fit changing conditions. We do not ask people to distort themselves to fit 
into a constitution, and only seldom do we apply time schedules to con- 
stitutional changes; we are instructed by experience, and believe in orderly 
and progressive adaptation. 

The art of working political institutions has to be learnt, and only over a 
period of years are the essential qualities and traditions developed. In 
many territories it may be true that it is not easy to find the degree of 
tolerance, objectivity, disinterestedness, and public spirit on which demo- 
cratic institutions depend for their successful working. An intelligent 
public opinion about affairs is also necessary to sustain such institutions. 
Admittedly, our African colonies have to travel far before these conditions 
obtain, but the people want to learn and some adjustment to meet their 
demands is, to say the least, expedient. We must be prepared to take risks 
and not always withhold advance until efficient results can be expected. We 
are not imposing any model in these territories, however much the West- 
minster model may be emphasized in some colonies with British com- 
munities. Today constitutions are amended in consultation with those 
who speak for the people, and they usually reflect the traditional practices, 
the structures, and capacity of the people concerned. 

Constitutional changes should, however, be seen in a right perspective. 
In recent years in Africa there have been marked changes. Formerly, 
Colonial Governments were content to interfere as little as possible with in- 
digenous institutions and customs, and to let traditional structures and 
practices adjust themselves to altering needs. The economic and political 
forces in the modern world, however, could not fail to influence and change 
much of the life of the old societies. Not only did educational development 
result in the emergence of Africans without tribal privilege and status, but 
the traditional forms were shown to be insufficiently adaptable for modern 
needs—indeed some have disintegrated under the pressure of the new 
influences. Colonial Governments began to see themselves, therefore, not 
as mere administrations based on traditional structures, but as instru- 
ments of social and economic progress and as organs of political expression. 
Today the Colonial Government must accept active responsibility for pro- 
moting and controlling changes in order that tribal societies may develop 
into modern forms. 

Thus, it has been necessary to find the forms capable of giving Africans 
the requisite experience of representative government on a territorial or 
national scale, and to find the political administrative corollary of the in- 
crease in economic development and social services. Critics may assert that 
means of gaining experience in government have not been adequately 
formulated, that responsibility is being devolved on an African minority, 
that local government fails to receive the consideration its importance 
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merits, that the composition of the local authorities is not being liberalized 
sufficiently by the admission of popularly selected representatives; the 
truth is that the counterpart of central government in the colonies is being 
evolved and that formerly backward tribal people are being led some way 
towards a working knowledge of the forms and processes of democratic 
government on both a local and national scale. 

It is this more comprehensive picture of political advance which should 
be kept in mind, particularly when it is alleged that these developments 
are outstripping economic and social progress in our African territories, 
and responsible ministers and officials, instead of yielding to clamour, 
should concentrate on economic development and attempt to integrate 
economic and social advance with the political changes already conceded. 
In recent years there has been the maximum of effort to strengthen the 
economies of the territories. Colonial Governments have been trying with 
all possible expedition to fulfil the programmes made possible by the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts. No previous period in our history 
has witnessed a similar concentration of energy and resources in building 
up social standards, improving agriculture and public works, establishing 
new utilities and enterprises, and attending to such matters as irrigation, 
soil conservation, water supply, afforestation, research, surveys, and 
higher education. The record is more than impressive. Indeed it became 
necessary that political adjustment should not lag behind it. These de- 
velopments are only possible if the people’s representatives are associated 
with them and co-operate in their achievement. 


Constitution-making for more or iess homogeneous territories is a com- 
plex process and the issues which have to be determined are not easy. It 
is much more difficult where there are a number of racial groups at different 
levels of experience and culture. East and Central Africa have immigrant 
populations from Europe and India which have permanently settled in 
them and which contribute substantially to their economic life and de- 
velopment. The progress of self-government in these territories is slackened 
because of the backwardness of the Africans whose interests we hold in 
trust and for whose development we are responsible. On the other hand, 
the European community, for instance, belongs to the tradition of self- 
government and desires to have a predominant voice in government. As it 
is, they exercise considerable influence and play some active part in it. 
The problem is how far can the will and interests of the respective com- 
munities in such territories be reconciled in the evolution to common 
citizenship. 

Many liberals seek the immediate abolition of communal representation 
and the adoption of the common franchise vote based on some agreed 
qualification. I do not see myself that the common electoral roll is the 
immediate practicable solution of the problem of the evolution of the 
African communities to responsible citizenship, or that it is in this way alone 
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that political opinion will find expression. Much as one may dislike com- 
munal representation, the reality of race as a political division in the 
circumstances of Africa today is unfortunately true, and Colonial Govern- 
ments cannot ignore this fact in constitution making. It is difficult to dog- 
matize about the future solution of this problem. I think it reasonable to 
say that no constitutional objective in Africa can command support which 
fails to reconcile the place of the majority or of the minority in the de- 
velopment of the territory concerned. If communal representation re- 
mains, and it is certainly likely to do so for some time, a feature of the 
political institutions in some of our territories, with the proportion assigned 
to each group changing with developing conditions, co-operation in political 
partnership may reduce communal claims and prejudices, teach the art of 
government in the common interest, and lead to the expression of the 
popular will in other forms. That has already happened in the colonial 
empire. Our purpose is a democratic system of government—a system that 
is representative and responsible as well as efficient and tolerant. It will 
undoubtedly take a long time for tribal differences and racial dissimi- 
larities to be overcome and, meantime, resort to the counting of heads by 
some familiar European device may not prove the most expedient way of 
meeting the situation. 

Present policy, therefore, is directed to a partnership in which the 
native and immigrant communities are represented with some regard to 
their relative numerical strength and interest. As yet the issues of majority 
rule or of ultimate independence are almost irrelevant. But, later on, is 
His Majesty’s Government likely to remain true to democratic principles 
at the price—to put it as some people do, crudely and hypothetically—of 
white subjugation by the overwhelming black majorities in East and 
Central Africa? So far the official answer, Mr Huizinga discerns, is some 
form of communal representation which will permanently guarantee the 
European and Indian minorities at the very least an equal voice in the 
Government with the African majorities. I know of no such formula. 
Sir Philip Mitchell has pointed out, in a speech last year in Nairobi, that 
an exclusively British, or an exclusively Indian State or society in East 
Africa is as impossible as an exclusively African one. He argues: 


Whether we like it or not we are committed to a joint enterprise . . . we have 
begun the creation of an entirely new society and policy, an entirely new tech- 
nical, industrial, agricultural and commercial development ...a policy not 
devoid of contemporary imperfections, discontents or injustices any more than 
any other human society at any other time in history . . . but a living, growing, 
dynamic society pursuing as its objective the creation of a policy in which all 
the human groups of which it is composed have a share and vital interest accord- 
ing to their several needs and capacities, a society which places no insurmount- 
able obstacle in front of anybody of any race but demands only that if he wants 
to join others on the hilltops he should be capable of the climb involved. 


This conception of a joint enterprise in the new society and policy being 
created in East and Central Africa is not inconsistent with the political 
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progress of Africans to membership in local councils and in government. 
As to the exact structure which will be built, political devices must be 
adopted to obtain co-operation and integration for common ends. Pro- 
gress towards these ends will follow the pragmatic line, flexible and con- 
tinuously developing, usually taken in British political development. The 


minorities sooner or later must yield their special claims in a partnership 
with the Africans. 


In East Africa a High Commission was established in December 1947 
primarily concerned with the controls and common services which had 
grown up in the three territories during the war. It was necessary for the 
sound economy of the region that not only should certain services continue 
but that there should be a measure of popular checks. Political fusion was 
out of the question and an Assembly was created to supervise the adminis- 
tration of these services and to legislate on certain economic and other 
matters agreed on. Safeguards were made for the individual territories and 
the principle of equal representation of the three main races in East Africa 
was conceded. I hope that the experiment, which will soon come up for 
reconsideration, will be continued. Some such organization, provided it 
does not menace African rights, is recognized as necessary. 

But the problem of closer association of the territories in Central Africa 
has so far eluded any agreed solution. Experience already indicates the 
value of the collaboration which has been possible in the Central African 
Council, a body on which the three territories concerned were repre- 
sented but which recently has been modified almost out of existence. 
There are many matters of common interest which can best be served by 
some form of closer association and undoubtedly the requirements of 
economic development are inadequately served by the present political 
arrangements. Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are protectorates and 
the British Government is committed in trust to the African peoples there. 
African opposition to any proposal for amalgamation or federation has been 
strongly expressed, and the native policy of Southern Rhodesia is vigor- 
ously resented. Africans feel that their development and responsibility 
can only be assured by a continuance of the traditional policy of the United 
Kingdom in Africa. They are confirmed in their fears by such schemes as 
that recommended at the unofficial conference at Victoria Falls in De- 
cember 1948. The Southern Rhodesians have expressed their ideas in 
terms which savour of annexation of the other territories, which would thus 
be reduced to an inferior relationship. They have rejected any solution of 
the kind worked out in East Africa. The deadlock arises mainly, but not 
entirely, from the sharp differences in native policy in the territories; 
while certain aspects of native policy in Southern Rhodesia have much to 
commend them, there is no sign of accommodation in that Colony to help 
the way to closer association. It would be a grave misfortune if any 
political fusion or federation were agreed without the endorsement and 
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goodwill of the African people and the most complete safeguards in 
perpetuity for them. 


Race relations are of fundamental importance—if mishandled they will 
lead to enduring and embittered conflict in Africa. We all know that they can 
be readily exploited for subversive and evil ends. In recent years our colonies 
have re-examined their legislation and procedures in administration, 
have tried to remove causes of offence, to protect the rights of the weak and 
ignorant, and in a variety of ways have shown their sincerity in this matter. 
But there remain a number of social conventions which are offensive to 
the African and Indian. These cannot be removed by legislation—only by 
education and a more imaginative habit and sympathetic appreciation 
than the offenders possess. The operation of the colour bar in the Copper 
Belt in Northern Rhodesia has continued to prove an intractable problem 
which official discussion with the white trade unions has so far succeeded 
in doing little to modify. But it is imperative that Colonial Governments 
should give no offence and that their servants should do all possible to 
establish friendship and confidence between the races. British declarations 
are precise and liberal on these matters. 


It is reasonable to assume that if existing tribal societies are being dis- 
turbed and new social demands are being created which the local economies 
cannot satisfy, and if the political strains in a rapidly moving society 
cannot be relieved, trouble and occasional disregard for law and order must 
sometimes be expected. Tensions and disputes are not necessarily signs 
either of bad administration, or of subversive activity or Communist 
propaganda. We need to be careful that we do not confuse legitimate 
grievance with Communist agitation and apply repression. 

The deliberate attacks in our colonies by the Cominform, however, re- 
present a real danger. They not only create disorder and terrorism, in- 
timidate and destroy, but also divert attention from social and economic 
development and from political growth. Wrong ideas are propagated and, 
when these have become subversive and violence has been threatened, 
action has become necessary. Efforts by the Communists to use the trade 
unions, for example, in Malaya, have been frustrated. I emphasize the 
importance of having experienced officials to advise the unions on how to 
develop on sound lines. Malaya, where the Communists collaborate with 
criminals and banditry, provides a lesson which has not been lost on other 
colonial territories. The indoctrination of leaders, their training in Moscow 
and elsewhere, the creation of cells of discontent, the spread of tendentious 
information, literature, and propaganda are some of the methods employed. 
Communism readily allies itself to economic disorder, discontent, and 
groups struggling for more self-government. It has a trump card in its 
proclaimed non-racial policy. It can be effectively resisted only by a con- 
structive social and economic policy, by enforced respect for law, by 
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effective information services, by steady political advance, and by re- 
sistance to race discrimination. 


The Colonial Development and Welfare Act has made provision for 
the necessary framework of public works, utilities, and services; the 
Colonial Development Corporation is able to supplement the efforts of 
public and private enterprise and conceive their plans in closer co-operation 
with the peoples and Governments of the colonies, but the founding of new 
industries, dependent as they are on capital, fuel, transport, markets, is no 
easy matter. The possibilities are being explored by all Colonial Govern- 
ments, but there are insoluble problems in some territories, e.g. Somaliland. 
I believe, however, that there is an important place for European enter- 
prise of both a private and public character in agriculture and industry in 
our colonies, not excluding British Protectorates, provided it is carried out 
in co-operation with the African peoples and respects their rights. Here, 
again, I should remind those responsible for executing policy that schemes 
for development may sometimes inadvertently drift into projects pro- 
ducing some of the unhappy features of settlement and disturbance 
which formerly occurred in East Africa. 

Some people have feared that because of the backwardness of many 
colonial people, economic policy may emphasize unduly that part of the 
Dual Mandate concerning the interests of mankind, and that the demand 
for raw materials and foods may cause the application of methods which 
are not always in the best interests of the people of the territory, methods 
which are inconsistent with their rights and involving ways of production, 
organization, and capital altogether beyond their capacity. Undoubtedly 
this is an aspect of economic development with which administrations must 
closely concern themselves; they must watch carefully how large-scale pro- 
duction or new plantation crops are introduced in a country so that native 
interests are conserved and, in these days of gathering political feeling, 
racial relations preserved in goodwill. 


The difficulties are formidable, but I see no reason for pessimism and 
the abandonment of our responsibilities. There is much foolish talk about 
the abdication of our mission, the bankruptcy of our policy, and the dis- 
ruption alleged to be happening in our territories. As I see it, we are ful- 
filling our destiny by building steadily in friendship new independent 
nations in the Commonwealth and creating the conditions essential for 
freedom. Only in this way will the Colonial peoples add to the dignity, 
the economic stability, and happier life of mankind. 


Abridged Address at Chatham House 
30 November 1950 





NATIONALISM IN ASIA 


THE ELEVENTH CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
PACIFIC RELATIONS 


C.J. CHANCELLOR 


HE Eleventh Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations was 

held at Lucknow in October 1950 on the invitation of the Indian 

Council of World Affairs. Delegates to these conferences are chosen 
by the governing bodies of the National Councils which support the I.P.R. 
The conferences are organized by the permanent I.P.R. International 
Secretariat which, between conferences, operates in New York. Its duties 
broadly consist of the organization of valuable and continuing research 
work into the problems of the Pacific and preparations for I.P.R. con- 
ferences. At the Conference delegates are gently but firmly instructed in 
their duties by Mr Holland, the Secretary-General of the I.P.R. Under 
the management of Mr Holland and his efficient staff the Lucknow Con- 
ference, like its predecessors, ran smoothly according to its pre-arranged 
programme. 

An I.P.R. conference is neither more nor less than a high-powered dis- 
cussion group operating internationally. Delegates are selected for their 
various qualities and experience. There is no party line and no unanimity 
rule. Delegates can and do argue with each other in the discussion groups. 

The United Kingdom delegation was selected by the Council of Chatham 
House. It was led by Sir George Sansom in whose person were happily 
combined the highest range of scholarship and a distinguished diplomatic 
career. India, naturally enough as the host country, produced the largest 
delegation. Other delegations were sent to Lucknow by the I.P.R. 
National Councils in Canada, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, and the United States. In addition there was a strong delegation 
sent by the new National Council in Japan. These seven Japanese impressed 
everyone by the studied moderation of their views and their bearing of 
combined modesty and self-confidence. 

There was no delegation from Australia, although Australia has a 
National Council which in the past has been a firm supporter of the I.P.R. 
It was disappointing to learn on the eve of the Conference that no Aus- 
tralian delegates were coming to Lucknow. The gap was filled at the last 
moment, and valiantly, by two officials from the Australian High Com- 
missioner’s Office in New Delhi who came as guest members. 

No representatives came from China. The China Institute had only 
recently withdrawn from membership of the I.P.R., partly as a protest 
against the decision to invite Peking to send a delegation to Lucknow. In 


this matter the good offices of the Indian Ambassador to Peking had been 
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invoked and at one moment it seemed possible that a Chinese delegation 
would come. But this expectation failed to materialize. All discussions, 
therefore, about China had an air of unreality about them. 

Guest members of the Conference came from Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Malaya, the Netherlands, and Viet Nam and a number of international 
organizations were represented. 

The general subject of the Conference was ‘Nationalism in Asia’ and 
this theme ran through every discussion group. Clearly, as to subject, 
timing, and place, the Lucknow Conference opened under interesting and 
most suitable auspices. The hosts of the Conference, the Indian Council of 
World Affairs, had made excellent arrangements for welcoming their over- 
seas guests. Some of the lecture halls at Lucknow University were made 
over to the Conference and the delegates received assiduous and charming 
attention from fifty university students, male and female, who had 
voluntarily enrolled themselves for this service. 

Lucknow, a city of parks and gardens, was a beautiful setting for the 
Conference. Against this background and with our duties mitigated by 
the kindly administrations of the students of Lucknow University, we 
absorbed the atmosphere of India and listened on 3 October to a lengthy 
and philosophical discourse by Mr Nehru who honoured the I.P.R. by 
formally opening its Eleventh Conference. In Lucknow was manifest the 
spirit of goodwill and warm affection towards the British which prevails 
everywhere in India today. 

The Conference lasted a fortnight. The work was broken up into six 
round tables or discussion groups. For the first half of the Conference 
the delegates were divided into three groups each concentrating upon a 
specified area: (a) South Asia, meaning India, Pakistan, and Ceylon; (5) 
South East Asia, meaning Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, the Philippines, 
Indo-China and Siam, and (c) East Asia, meaning Japan, China, and 
Korea. After these groups had exhausted the time allotted to them the 
rapporteur, in each case aided by his chairman, produced a report which 
was discussed, perhaps amended, and finally agreed by the group and then 
debated at a plenary session of the Conference. The delegates were then 
sorted out and re-grouped in three new round tables of which one was 
devoted to the discussion of political problems and the other two to social 
and economic problems. The procedure of reporting by rapporteurs and 
debating the rapporteurs’ reports in a plenary session was repeated once 
again. Then after the customary formalities, speeches, valedictory 
addresses, and votes of thanks, the Eleventh I.P.R. Conference came to an 
end and the delegates dispersed. 

Within the general topic of the Conference, ‘Nationalism in Asia’, the 
subjects listed on the agenda included: the effects of Communist policy in 
South East Asia, the United Nations in Korea, the Japanese peace treaty, 
American economic policies in South East Asia, and many similarly related 
themes. Nationalism was the key word and it was in terms of nationalism 
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that most of the delegates of the Asian countries reacted as point after 
point came up for discussion. It became generally clear that the geo- 
graphic area, ranging from Pakistan to Japan, was too wide for generaliza- 
tions applicable to all the countries involved. Japan and China presented 
problems of their own, except in so far as these two countries were con- 
sidered in their international relations. 

There was much general discussion about the meaning of nationalism, 
and it was seen how in many of the countries of Asia the historical back- 
ground of what, for want of a better word, was described as ‘colonialism’ 
still influenced thought and action, and how easily resentment and suspicion 
could be aroused by racial superiority, either real or imagined. And yet— 
and I think this impressed itself deeply upon the delegates from outside 
Asia—the newly liberated nationalism in the countries which have recently 
become independent tends to look forward and not into the past. This is 
strikingly true of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. I quote from the report of 
the round table dealing with South Asia: 


There has been about the nationalism of South Asia none of the undying hate 
to which one is so accustomed in Europe. It has been unusually mature, Though 
independence is only three years old, there has been no brooding over the past. 
Nationalism today is primarily directed inwards—to the service of their own 
people—rather than outwards against others. Certainly there is little rancour 
against Great Britain. 


The domestic problems of most of the countries of Asia are economic 
rather than political. The key problem is population pressure. The dis- 
cussions showed that the new Governments have not yet made up their 
minds about economic policy. Emphasis is laid on social reform without 
relevance to basic economic priorities. There is much talk in terms of the 
welfare State and nationalization. But although Governments discuss 
planning, they do not plan. The basic problem—and in this Japan is in- 
cluded—is to increase production fast enough to keep pace with a popula- 
tion pressure which shows no sign of abatement. It was agreed that this 
problem could only be dealt with effectively by bringing capital to Asia 
from the West. But such capital, in any quantity, can come only from the 
United States and, apart from the possible willingness or unwillingness of 
the United States to invest on a large scale in Asia, there is a major 
political and psychological difficulty in Asia itself. As one of our rap- 
porteurs put it, opinion in Asia ‘is desperately afraid of Americans bearing 
gifts’. 

Before considering this central theme of the Conference I will refer 
briefly to a number of isolated subjects which were debated at the round 
tables but which are self-contained and do not permit generalizations 
affecting the whole region. These comprised a detailed examination of 
political, economic, and social problems within the various countries of 
Asia, and the unhappily numerous problems affecting the relationship of 
these countries with each other described for Conference purposes as 
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‘points of conflict’. These discussions were confined for the most part to 
delegates from the countries most closely affected. But for the other dele- 
gates they provided a most useful source of first-hand information. 

In most of the Asian countries represented at the Conference the 
picture was one of relative political stability and of government by 
political parties with overwhelming majorities. These parties are revo- 
lutionary in origin, but they are now faced with economic problems which 
have become increasingly insistent because people have been taught to 
believe that political independence would automatically bring with it a 
rapid improvement in living standards. It was recognized that, whereas 
Communism in most of these countries is at present weak as an organized 
political force, yet something akin to Communism may quickly arise if 
economic betterment fails to materialize. It was also recognized that 
single-party rule might crystallize into a form of government little re- 
sembling our Western conception of parliamentary democracy. 

We discussed the problem of the Chinese minorities in Indonesia and 
Siam, and the task in Malaya of building a nation from the three racial 
elements, Malay, Chinese, and Indian. Opinion differed on the nature of 
the conflict between Viet Nam and Viet Minh; but there was no clear 
answer. American delegates admitted the paradox of the United States’ 
position in supporting one of the last strongholds of ‘colonialism’ in Asia, 
pleading the exigencies of the cold war. The Viet Nam delegates were un- 
convincing; but they were in an equivocal position when talking to repre- 
sentatives of the free countries of Asia. 

Filipino delegates made no attempt to conceal the seriousness of 
the present economic position in their country or the corruption of her 
Government. 

China was the absent guest and delegates differed sharply in discussing 
the nature and policy of the Peking Government. One view, strongly held 
by most of the American delegates, was that Mao Tse-tung could be re- 
garded in no other way than as an outpost of Moscow. Other delegates 
both from Asia and the West felt that the Chinese tradition would prove 
stronger than Marxist ideology and that the United States’ China policy 
had been both short-sighted and dangerous. This latter view was supported 
by almost all the Indian delegates who felt strongly about the non- 
recognition of Peking and the decision, taken during our Conference, to 
cross the 38th Parallel in Korea. 

Subjects specified as ‘points of conflict’ included also Western New 
Guinea, where Australia fears the extension of Indonesian rule, and the 
insistent problem of Kashmir. Kashmir was a nettle which the Conference 
was loath to grasp and when time was finally set for this purpose special 
rules of procedure were prescribed. Mr Masani, the Indian chairman of the 
relevant round table, transferred his functions to a Canadian delegate. Set 
speeches were made in turn by Indian and Pakistan delegates. The other 
delegates had the advantage of listening to a skilful presentation of the 
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two opposed viewpoints on Kashmir. But no solution came in sight. A 
British delegate went so far as to say that the Kashmir dispute was at the 
root of all the troubles in the sub-continent of India and Pakistan, that it 
forced upon both countries military expenditure which neither could 
afford, and that, if not solved speedily in a spirit of compromise, it would 
drag both countries down to ruin. 

The most interesting perhaps of all these discussions on specific sub- 
jects was the one devoted to Japan. Here we had the advantage of hearing 
not only the views of the Japanese delegation but also a well-informed 
account of the present position in Japan from a member of the American 
delegation who had recently worked in Japan. It was clear that almost all 
phases of Japanese life had been transformed under the Occupation, that 
the Japanese people had accepted defeat in a spirit of forward-looking 
resignation and that the word ‘democratization’ had been adopted as the 
symbol of a new way of life and a new system of national development. 
The Japanese delegates made an excellent impression. They were 
restrained, well-informed, and convincing. It was agreed that, although 
the signs were hopeful, it was necessary to regard the future with a con- 
siderable degree of reserve. It was hoped that a Japanese peace treaty, 
with or without the Soviet Union, would not be long delayed. But it was 
agreed that withdrawal of the Occupation authorities would reveal a 
political situation which no one at this stage could accurately forecast. 

The problem of Japanese rearmament and defence was fully discussed. 
Japanese delegates stated that the Japanese themselves did not want to be 
rearmed but at the same time stressed what they described as the ‘em- 
barrassment’ of Japan if she had to depend upon others for her own de- 
fence. They took the view that if the security of Japan necessitated estab- 
lishing foreign military bases on her soil, it was desirable for such bases to 
be operated under the authority of the United Nations and not by a single 
Power. 

It will not be long before Japan has to stand on her own feet eco- 
nomically. This problem was examined and it is indeed a formidable one. 
The population of Japan continues to increase at an alarming speed. The 
country cannot feed herself and her natural trade outlet—China—has been 
removed, partly it seems by the nature of the revolution in China herself 
and partly by the impact of the cold war in which Japan is a passive 
participant. Stripped of her overseas territories and investments, cut off 
from her natural outlet on the mainland, in desperate need of imported 
capital to finance exports to areas where these exports will be resisted not 
only by former competitors but by the countries of Asia which desire to 
industrialize themselves, the future of Japan remains a question mark, 
sombre and obscure. The discussion of these problems was interesting in- 
deed; but no ray of light was thrown upon the future. 

The attitude of Asia to the West, and in particular to the United States, 
was the main theme of the Conference. The issue was debated mainly by 
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the Indian and American delegates. On each side there was some in- 
tolerance of the other’s point of view. The Americans tended to find ex- 
asperating and unreasonable India’s refusal to take sides in the ideological 
conflict between Washington and Moscow. And they betrayed a not un- 
natural feeling of surprised impatience at the doubts cast upon American 
intentions. But nationalism is the predominant mood of Asia and, until 
the memory of Western imperialism is gone, fears of continued Western 
domination will remain. These fears and emotional reactions have shifted 
during the past few years and they are now focused mainly upon the United 
States. If the United States is at fault, the fault lies in a failure to measure 
fully or to understand the susceptibilities of Asia. There was much talk at 
Lucknow about imperialism in its new economic aspect, and at the Con- 
ference there was among many Asian delegates a current of emotional 
hostility to the United States. 

British and Canadian delegates tried to discover what was really meant 
by these references to American imperialism. They were told that the 
peoples of Asia were convinced that—the United States is extending her 
bases too far into Asia; the United States intends to fight Russia on Asian 
soil; the United States is willing to use the atom bomb in Asia but not in 
Europe; the United States regards the people of Asia as expendable and is 
indifferent to loss of Asian life in war; the United States led the United 
Nations to act quickly in Korea on account of her own strategic self- 
interest ; the United States was only prepared to extend economic aid to 
Asia if Asia subordinated her foreign policy to that of the United States. 

There were many other arguments as well. Each point was taken in turn 
and both British and Canadian delegates argued the bona fides of American 
intentions and endeavoured to demonstrate with fact and logic the false- 
ness of these premises. But it was clear that deep emotional feelings were 
involved; and it is necessary to take due note of these feelings because they 
are widely held and they represent an important factor in the present 
international situation. 

The emphasis with which these fears of Western motives were ex- 
pressed was disconcerting to some of the American delegates and one of 
them stated as follows the difficulty of the position of the United States— 
if the United States gave aid she would be accused of imperialism; if she 
withheld it she would be denounced for indifference; if she placed her 
garrisons in Asia she would be accused of expansionism; if she kept her 
troops at home she would leave Asia at the mercy of others. ‘In other 
words,’ he said, ‘we are damned if we do and damned if we don’t.’ He was 
followed by an Indian delegate who urged his compatriots to substitute 
reason for emotional argument and pointed out that the danger to Asia 
was not that the United States might intervene but that she might with- 
draw. 

The Lucknow Conference was sitting at a time when the foreign policy 
of India came into the limelight. India’s attitude to America’s China policy 
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and the crossing of the 38th Parallel in Korea had been declared, and it was 
the subject of eager and highly topical debate. The American point of view 
was rigid. American delegates, as mentioned earlier, were intolerant of 
India’s refusal to recognize the sharpness of the moral dividing line between 
the opposing world camps—one freedom-loving and democratic and the 
other Communist and totalitarian. But in most of Asia, certainly in India 
and Pakistan, this view is unacceptable: the present world situation is re- 
garded as a struggle between two power blocs, one headed by the United 
States and the other by the U.S.S.R. The countries of Asia have some 
common feeling of solidarity here. They demand the right to neutrality. 
They are conscious of their physical weakness and they are conscious 
also of the immense economic and social problems which they have to 
tackle. They resent what they regard as an attempt to drag them into a 
quarrel which is not of their own seeking and which they only dimly un- 
derstand. Indian policy is coloured too by a determination to do every- 
thing in her power to establish a peaceful and stable relationship with the 
new Government of China. Despite what has since happened in Tibet and 
Korea, this, I believe, is still the keystone of Indian foreign policy. 

American and Canadian delegates accused India of disloyalty to the 
United Nations in her refusal to co-operate in Korea and it was suggested 
that this was an act of sabotage directed against collective security. Sharp 
responses came from the Indian side and the United States was accused of 
attempting to use the United Nations for the purpose of her own power 
politics. 

Delegates from India and Pakistan explained why the attitude in their 
own countries to Russia had not hardened into hostility or fear. They had 
not experienced Russian methods and policy in Europe. The same illu- 
sions persisted in Asia about Soviet Communism as used to exist in the 
West not many years ago. Asia is not mentally prepared to accept the 
findings of the West or to be stampeded into action. There is disillusion- 
ment in the United Nations and a desire at all costs to maintain neutrality. 
These are hard facts and they must be faced. 

On this subject our debate overflowed the lecture rooms of Lucknow 
University where our discussions took place and was taken up by the 
Indian press. Headlines appeared: ‘Sharp cleavage of views at Lucknow: 
Suspicion of U.S. aims in Asia.’ This drew a response from across the 
Atlantic, and editorials were published in leading American newspapers 
which were sharply critical of India and the foreign policy of her Prime 
Minister. An editorial in the New York Times, headed, ‘Plain words to 
Indians’, said that criticism of the United States by Indian and Pakistan 
delegates at Lucknow was ‘hard to take’ at a time when American blood 
was being spilled and American money taken from taxpayers to help Asia 
to preserve her independence and raise her standard of living. 

The Conference, therefore, played a part in bringing to the surface a 
fundamental difference in attitude between Asia and the West and 
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assumed a wider aspect than that of purely academic discussion. An 
American, in his summing up, made what seemed to many of us a valid 
plea. He said, in effect, that if India wished to win American confidence in 
the integrity of her middle-of-the-road policy then Indians must make it 
clear that they really understood the facts and implications of Soviet ex- 
pansionism. It was reasonable enough for Asia to seek her own independent 
assessment of world politics; but the West had been closer to the problem 
and the findings of the West should not’so lightly be cast aside. The truth 
is that the Western delegates at Lucknow—and this applies equally to the 
Japanese—were a little taken aback by the refusal of most of the Indian 
delegates to accept, or even to be aware of, the facts of Russian policy and 
power pressure in Europe during the past five years. The Americans on the 
other hand seemed too insensitive to India’s viewpoint as regards China, 
Formosa, and Indo-China. 

From what I have said it will be clear, I think, that what one Indian 
newspaper described as ‘hot air at Lucknow’ did in fact generate a most 
lively debate, and a debate from which an international problem of fun- 
damental importance emerged. The United Kingdom has drawn closer to 
Asia, and in our relations with India especially there is a bond of sincere and 
increasing confidence and goodwill. In the basic problem of the relation- 
ship between Asia and the West we have an important part to play. The 
economic and political problems are interlinked and the United States’ part 
is vital. Unless living standards in Asia are to deteriorate, with all the 
dangerous consequences that this could bring, the economies of these new 
countries must get help from outside—and this must come either directly 
or indirectly from the United States. In this matter fears are not only on 
one side. Asia fears aid with strings attached to it which might deprive her 
of the power of directing her own destiny. The United States does not want 
to spend her money on fellow-travellers. Perhaps there is a danger that the 
United States may go sour on Asia—we saw some straws in the wind at 
Lucknow. 

A note of warning has been sounded and in this I have a feeling that 
the I.P.R. Conference at Lucknow was more important than some of its 
predecessors. It is never easy to assess the practical significance of these 
conferences—so much depends upon the quality and influence in their own 
countries of the delegates who attend them. It is not the function of the 
I.P.R. to propound policies or solve problems. In this the Lucknow Con- 
ference ran true to form—no conclusions were reached and no solutions 
found. But the Conference was well timed, it received immense publicity 
in India, and in this alone it gave some impetus to the wider public debate 
and discussion of foreign affairs which India has hitherto lacked. There is 
as yet in India little formulated public opinion on foreign policy. The 
Lucknow Conference may have helped to create it. 

Address at Chatham House 
5 December 1950 
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1950, visiting in turn New Zealand, Australia, India (where I attended 

the Lucknow Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations), Pakistan, 
Ceylon, and South Africa, to examine on the spot the views of the Govern- 
ments, of the political parties, the press, and key individuals, on the ex- 
ternal policies of those countries. My purpose here is to describe very 
briefly the general trends of opinion as I found them. The Commonwealth 
countries have in common certain general aims in external policy, so long 
as those aims are put in very general terms. They all want peace, they all 
want freedom, they all want democracy, they all want prosperity, but they 
do differ occasionally, and sometimes quite sharply, on the methods by 
which these objectives may be either preserved or attained. 


| HAVE spent the last four and a half months, August to December, 


I will deal first with the attitude of the various partner Governments 
towards the Commonwealth itself as a basis for co-operation under present 
conditions. There is a tendency among all Commonwealth States to think 
of the Commonwealth in terms of their individual relations with Britain; 
that is, a radiation from the circumference to the centre, to the great ‘flag 
ship of the race’, as I think Conrad once called it. That tendency is forti- 
fied by the fact that only the United Kingdom maintains full contact by 
its High Commissioners and other agencies with each Commonwealth 
country. Canada and Australia come next with representation in all except 
Ceylon. For obvious reasons Ceylon has the fewest Commonwealth 
missions; South Africa is also rather limited in its Commonwealth contacts. 

In their attitude towards the Commonwealth, I would classify as the 
three most satisfied States (excluding the United Kingdom), Canada, New 
Zealand, and Ceylon. In none of those countries is there, as far as 1 can 
judge, any real desire to alter the present relationships of the Common- 
wealth States. New Zealand has changed the least in opinion of any Com- 
monwealth country since the war. I visited it in 1938, and I could see very 
little change in 1950; in fact, almost too little. This placidity sometimes 
irritates their nearest Commonwealth neighbour. One Australian said to 
me rather disgustedly, ‘Over in New Zealand they still regard themselves 
as in the North Sea’. Ceylon, the newest Commonwealth partner—-which 
might also be called the ‘newest New Zealand’—is likewise completely 
satisfied, and is willing to work on the closest possible terms with the United 
Kingdom as occasion requires. 
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The remaining Commonwealth States have individually particular 
grievances, or particular problems, which mark them off from the other 
States. Thus Australia, at the present moment, is dissatisfied with the 
methods of consultation and co-operation inside the Commonwealth. 
That is not altogether new, since Australian statesmen have been arguing 
the case for improvement since the time of Alfred Deakin over forty years 
ago. An interesting explanation was given me by an official who remarked 
that Australia felt herself not to be a major partner in any of the important 
groupings which were determining world strategy. The Australian 
Minister of External Affairs, Mr Spender, spoke in similar terms when he 
was in the United States recently. Australia feels that, since the develop- 
ment of the North Atlantic Pact, consultation has been much closer be- 
tween the United Kingdom and her Atlantic partners, including Canada, 
than with Australia; nor does Australia feel altogether happy with the 
amount of information given her, or with the speed with which it is for- 
warded. I heard complaints that there was insufficient consultation in ad- 
vance before the decision to send Commonwealth troops to Korea. 

In an address at Adelaide last June on ‘The British Commonwealth of 
Nations in International Affairs’, Prime Minister Menzies urged the 
creation of ‘a small British Empire Secretariat’ in every Commonwealth 
capital, and also a ‘Committee on Imperial Foreign Policy’ in London. 
This proposal was again stressed by Mr Harrison, the Australian Resident 
Minister in London in November 1950. I do not think that the details of 
such a scheme have been clearly worked out. On 16 November 1950, in 
the United States, Prime Minister Menzies advocated what he called ‘a 
functional association among the world’s democracies’. I should make it 
clear that this is the view of the Government rather than of the country 
as a whole, or the Opposition. I heard no complaints from Mr Chiffley 
when I raised the question with him. When I discussed the subject at 
meetings of the branches of the Australian Institute of International 
Affairs in only one group out of the seven did I find any substantial support 
for the Menzies thesis. 

The Government of India appears to be quite satisfied with the Com- 
monwealth, in its present form. On the other hand, the Socialist Party in- 
cludes in its platform withdrawal from the Commonwealth. But all schools 
of opinion are more inclined than in most Commonwealth countries to 
stress the individual right of action of each Commonwealth State, and less 
inclined to stress co-operation with their partners. In keeping with this 
view, India is not interested in Commonwealth mediation between Pakistan 
and India over the Kashmir question. Opinion may change, but that was 
certainly the feeling when a group of Canadians interviewed Prime 
Minister Nehru in India and discussed various Commonwealth problems. 
Similarly, India has preferred to take the case of the Indians in South 
Africa to the United Nations, rather than use the methods of the pre- 


1939 period. On the other hand, India has no complaints about consul- 
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tation, and is quite content to see Britain and Canada develop their 
policies regionally in the North Atlantic Pact. 

In Pakistan I found a belief in the Commonwealth, an anxiety to work 
inside it and in full co-operation, and no real complaints on consultation. 
But there are several minor, or perhaps major, irritations. They feel in 
Karachi that partition was carried through in 1947 too hastily and to their 
detriment. Certain sections of opinion still have as a consequence a deep 
resentment against Sir Cyril Radcliffe and Lord Mountbatten. They also 
believe that the Commonwealth gave way too easily to India on the 
question of the republic. In their view, if India wanted to stay in the club, 
she should have accepted the rules of the club and not asked that 
they should be changed. That is how it was put to me by one official 
in Pakistan. They complain that the Commonwealth has not used any 
effective pressure of a moral character in the handling of the Kashmir 
question. They also feel that the leaders of the other Commonwealth 
States are rather dazzled by the personality of Prime Minister Nehru, and 
by the size of India, and therefore are inclined to underestimate the im- 
portance of Pakistan. 

In South Africa, there are no complaints about consultation, although 
there is a certain measure of caution in the ranks of the Government as to 
the degree of consultation. When Dr Malan first became Prime Minister, 
he suggested that South Africa might do better by individual talks with 
Commonwealth Governments than by participating in formal, or informal, 
Commonwealth conferences. South Africans are also eager for co-operation 
in the Commonwealth at the present time. This view was expressed by Mr 
Geyer, the South African High Commissioner in London, in a speech last 
November, in which he advocated ‘the closest co-operation with the rest 
of the Commonwealth and the other Western States’. But one question 
which divides opinion on Commonwealth issues is that of creating a South 
African republic. It is not to become immediately a question of practical 
politics, according to Dr Malan’s statement in the South African Parlia- 
ment a few months ago, but is constantly under consideration, certainly 
among extremists, and I should think elsewhere as well. For instance, there 
is a junior wing of the Nationalist Party called the Jungbond, which is in 
the habit of sending circulars to matriculation students in the Transvaal 
High Schools extending ‘republican greetings’ and urging them to join in 
‘the struggle against the enemies of the boervolk’. A newspaper in Johan- 
nesburg tried to clarify what this meant, but did not get any clear-cut 
answer from the leader of the Bond. 

I think one can detect, to put it simply, five schools of thought on the 
republic in South Africa. The extreme right of the English-speaking people, 
chiefly in Natal and Cape Town, would say ‘never’; the moderate right, 
which is the bulk of the English-speaking membership of the United Party 
would say ‘yes’, with regrets, but only if it be within the Commonwealth, 
and on democratic lines. Among the Nationalists, a considerable number 
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do not want a republic at all; at least, some of their editors believe that to 
be the case. There is quite a considerable section of opinion in favour of a 
republic inside the Commonwealth, which includes some of the top men in 
the present Government. There is one section of the Nationalist Party 
which wants a republic outside the Commonwealth, which makes itself felt 
especially in the Platteland, or country, from which twelve of the fourteen 
members of the Cabinet are drawn. 


In all the Commonwealth countries that I visited, I found little en- 
thusiasm on the part of the general public for the United Nations. There 
is, however, more support as a rule in the Labour parties than in the old 
established parties. For instance, in both New Zealand and Australia, if 
Labour leaders were asked whether they regarded the dispatch of troops to 
Korea as indicating support of the United States, or of the United Nations, 
they would answer emphatically, ‘the United Nations’. But the leaders of 
other parties or newspaper people in reply to the same question would say, 
‘Support of the United States. The United States is our best friend, and we 
haven’t forgotten the help we got from her after Pearl Harbour.’ All the 
Commonwealth countries approve, naturally, of international organiza- 
tion in principle. Ceylon is the most lukewarm because of her exclusion 
from membership in the United Nations through the veto of the U.S.S.R, 
For that reason, when the Korean war began, the Government of Ceylon 
spoke much more in terms of resistance to Communism in partnership with 
the United States, than in terms of support for the United Nations. I 
found in several Commonwealth countries serious doubts about the over- 
lapping of international agencies since 1945, and complaints of their ex- 
cessive cost and numerous and lengthy meetings were voiced both officially 
and privately. Canada and the United Kingdom, as the North Atlantic 
Pact demonstrates, have set greater reliance on regional security than on 
collective security, because of the breakdown of the Security Council. That 


attitude is understood, recognized, and I think approved, by all other 
Commonwealth countries. 


For India and Pakistan in particular, the United Nations is regarded | 


as of special importance as a forum, much more so—and this is especially 
true of India—than as a centre of power for resistance to aggression. 
‘Peace and non-alinement with Power blocs’ is a favourite phrase at the 
present time in India. On other occasions Indians may describe their 
policy as ‘independence’, or ‘active neutrality’. The Prime Minister, in a 


press conference held while I was in India, expressed disapproval of the | 


attempts in New York to strengthen the General Assembly’s control of 
security as a tendency to create what he described as ‘a larger edition of 
the Atlantic Pact’. It is here that India stands a good distance apart from 
Western members of the Commonwealth. 

In South Africa there is a widespread resentment against the United 
Nations because of its handling of the problems of South West Africa and 
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of the Indian citizens of South Africa. There is, especially in Government 
circles, and in considerable sections of English-speaking opinion, a deep 
conviction that South Africa has been unfairly treated in the United 
Nations and unfairly criticized by irresponsible States who have no appre- 
ciation of the problems which confront her. In keeping with that feeling, 
one of the more extreme Cabinet Ministers recently said that two of the 
greatest evils of the present time are Communism and ‘an exaggerated 
sense of world brotherhood’. The Minister of the Interior, who was spokes- 
man for South Africa at the United Nations General Assembly, said during 
his analysis of various proposals on the South West African question, that 
the attitude of the United Nations ‘makes membership intolerable and 
forfeits the respect and confidence it ought to inspire’. Nevertheless, I do 
not think that South Africa will withdraw from the United Nations, al- 
though that possibility was for a while rumoured in newspaper circles. 
Such a policy has been generally criticized in the English-speaking press, 
and would probably be disapproved of by the majority of opinion in South 
Africa as well. 

In Pakistan, United Nations prestige has been weakened by the slow- 
ness of the Security Council in handling the question of Kashmir, and in 
particular by the procrastination of recent months. In a broadcast on 
United Nations Day, 24 October 1950, the Governor of East Pakistan 
pointedly asked if the United Nations would help what he called the 
‘humble and voiceless people of small States’. But, on the other hand, 
Pakistan has supported the decision on Korea and, unlike India, has 
accepted membership in the United Nations Commission on Korea, 
which was set up by the Assembly on 4 October 1950. 


Among all the Commonwealth States there is marked agreement on 
opposition to Communism as a disruptive domestic element. There is less 
agreement on the nature of the opposition to the U.S.S.R. as the exponent 
of Communist imperialism. India, Australia, and South Africa have all 
taken, or are taking, very strong measures against disruption by Com- 
munism inside their own countries. Among the Western members of the 
Commonweaith there is a willingness to use armed resistance to aggression 
by Communism which has been illustrated by their response to the appeal 
for assistance in Korea. In this policy South Africa is just as much in line 
with the rest of the Commonwealth as Canada or Australia. In addition to 
her dislike of Communism in general, there is particular aversion to a State 
which is atheist in character, a fact which strongly influences the Dutch 
Reformed Church, one of the forces influential in Government circles; also, 
and equally damning in South African eyes, is the fact that the U.S.S.R. is 
‘colour-blind’. On those two counts South African feeling has been inten- 
sified against the U.S.S.R. Not long ago, the Minister of National Defence 
said that if war with Communism came, it would offer South Africa an 
opportunity such as she had never had before of presenting a united front. 
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Among South African liberals, there are some doubts as to what might 
happen to liberalism in a war against Communism. But, with this reserva- 
tion, there is a marked unity of opinion in South Africa on resistance to 
Communism and a willingness to undertake major responsibilities in the 
event of war, which was not present in 1939. 

In the case of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, there is, as already noted, 
far less willingness to go to the point of armed resistance to Communism. 
It is true that India sent a field ambulance to Korea, and that Pakistan is 
said to have favourably considered sending troops, only to reconsider this 
because of her preoccupation with Kashmir. Ceylon almost rejoiced in the 
fact that she was exempt from any appeal because she was not a member of 
the United Nations. Speeches made by ambassadors and statesmen in all 
three countries, repeatedly insist on keeping out of the competing Power 
blocs at the present time. For instance, the Minister of Finance of Ceylon, 
in making his budget speech a year ago, said, ‘We have refused to aline 
ourselves with any particular bloc’. The phrase ‘Anglo-American bloc’ 
occurs almost as readily in India and Pakistan as it does in the Soviet 
press. In these three countries there is great emphasis on priority for 
economic improvement, and on the well-being of the common man. Here, 
they feel, is the answer to Communism and not the use of force itself. 
Such a view was expressed by Nehru when he said that ‘the average Asian 
cannot be swept away by the cry of the Communist danger, because he has ! 
not so much to lose’. Until the stomach of the ordinary citizen of those’! 
three countries can be filled, and well filled, he will not be much excited by 
a possible threat to his liberties, about which the Western nations talk so 
much. In so far as he is aware of them he is much more concerned with the 
prospect of assistance under Point Four, or an equivalent of Marshall Aid, 
or the Colombo Plan, than with the organization of a military front against 
the Russians by whom he does not feel directly threatened. Such an atti- 
tude may change but that has been the mood of the people of India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon in the last few months. 


When we examine the attitude of the Commonwealth countries to- 
wards the United States, it is clear that the closest possible co-operation 
with that country is being maintained and extended by the United 
Kingdom and Canada. That was to be expected in view of their positions 
strategically and economically as illustrated by the North Atlantic Pact 
and the Marshall Plan. What is true of the United Kingdom and Canada 
is largely true of the other countries. 

In Australia they are deeply interested in expanding co-operation with 
the United States. Mr Spender has said bluntly that the Australians 
‘realize that their destiny for all time is linked with the destiny of the 
United States’. A Sydney newspaper has asserted that, ‘In dealing with 
the United States we have no feeling of moving outside the bounds of our 
own family’. Such a tendency has created a paradox. While Prime 
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Minister Menzies is emotionally and verbally enthusiastic about strength- 
ening the ties of the Commonwealth, he is practically active in developing 
the closest possible links with the United States. No other Prime Minister 
has done more to further closer relations with Washington and to gain 
access to the American money market. 

In New Zealand there is warm friendship for the United States, which 
reflects the experience of the Second World War. Although New Zea- 
landers realize that the United States is their most powerful friend in the 
Pacific the country remains, however, much more in the British orbit, in 
civilization and co-operation, than is likely to be the case with Australia. 

In Ceylon, Pakistan, and South Africa, with minor reservations, there is 
very good feeling towards the United States. Though less familiar with the 
United States than most countries, Ceylon displays a very friendly attitude. 
She was the first country to sign a general agreement under Point Four 
with the United States. Her Government appointed an American to act as 
head of her Central Bank, and has employed, with advantage, American 
construction firms in ambitious irrigation schemes. The United States 
Ambassador enjoys a wide popularity. Ceylon is, of course, very well aware 
of the importance of the American market for her exports of rubber. 
Pakistan, like Ceylon, draws upon American engineers and American 
technicians for advice on irrigation and agriculture; but her friendship is 
slightly discoloured by irritation over Palestine. Pakistan still feels that 
the United States played an unsatisfactory role in that field. South 
Africa, like Ceylon, is vitally interested in the American market where her 
gold, which accounts for half her exports, must be sold. She needs Ameri- 
can capital for projects in the new gold mines in the Orange Free State. 
South Africans are also aware of the importance to the United States of 
their resources of uranium, which will be extracted in fair-sized quantities 
in the near future. On the other hand, there is in South Africa, in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, a certain suspicion of American materialism 
which in my view arises from an uncritical examination of the American 
scene. 

The one Commonwealth country which displays both in public opinion, 
and to some degree, I think, in official circles, an anti-American tendency 
is India. That may arise from the rather unreal suspicion of American 
materialism, Hollywood morals, and Chicago gangsters, which is voiced in 
Indian newspapers. There is also the feeling that the United States is a 
new imperialist Power which may use its dollars to control Asian peoples 
just after they have thrown off the yoke of the United Kingdom and other 
Powers. It may arise from dislike of racial prejudice displayed by Ameri- 
cans. But whatever the reason, a traveller finds in India more criticism of 
American policies and the American way of life than in any other Com- 
monwealth country at the present time. 

I found in all the Commonwealth countries I visited a common un- 
easiness about the maturity of American leadership, irritation over the 
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baffling workings of the American Constitution as it affects foreign policy, 
and a genuine concern about the tendency to emotional excitement on the 
part of the American people over such questions as the danger of Com- 
munists inside America or the case for or against General MacArthur. 


The Korean crisis was rapidly developing as I toured the Common- 
wealth. When I reached New Zealand.in early August 1950 every Com- 
monwealth State had agreed in condemnation of aggression in Korea 
itself. Beyond that harmony of opinion one ran into trouble. This was due 
in part to the unfortunate fact that the Commonwealth was already split 
on the question of the recognition of China. The United Kingdom, India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon had recognized China by the end of 1949, whereas 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa had not. As China 
began to play a more ominous role in Korea, opinion in the various 
countries was affected by references to the wisdom or unwisdom of that 
policy on China. There was general willingness among the Western mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth to send troops or airmen or sailors to Korea in 
support of the principle of resistance to aggression. For her contribution New 
Zealand easily raised 6,000 men. There was a slower response in Australia 
because of full employment and a certain suspicion of losing jobs to ‘New 
Australians’. South Africa was willing to send a fighter squadron from her 
air force, but did not wish to go beyond that point until the situation be- 
came more clear. On the other hand, India showed a definite dislike of 
being committed to the dispatch of military forces. In Pakistan there was 
an equal unwillingness to send forces, not because of opposition to United 
Nations policy, but because of the more immediate border problem. 

I encountered among the Commonwealth countries anxiety regarding 
the calibre of American leadership in Korea. There was almost universal 
criticism of the political theories and the peculiar role of General Mac- 
Arthur. In the eastern countries there was deep concern about the 
atomic bomb, and this was well before the indiscreet remarks of President 
Truman on 30 November 1950.1 Nehru called it ‘evil incarnate’. We 
actually heard voiced at the Lucknow Conference the charge that the 
Americans would use it against Asian peoples when they would not do so 
against Europeans or white peoples. Such an attitude makes the whole 
problem of vital importance in diplomacy in Asia. There was a good deal 
of sympathy with the Korean people who were being exposed—this is the 
Asian point of view—to the cruelty of air war by the United States. There 
is no question that American prestige in Asia, before the present debacle in 
Korea, was being undermined by the skill of Soviet propaganda in stressing 
the nature of the air war in Korea and the helplessness of the Korean 
people against it, and by using such propaganda as photographs of Korean 
soldiers who had been stripped for searching by the Americans. 

In their handling of international policies, the Commonwealth countries 

1 See The Times, 1 December 1950. 
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increasingly emphasize regional problems and issues. Only the United 
Kingdom is in the Council of Europe, Western Union, and in O.E.E.C. 
Canada has a semi-detached position, so to speak, towards both the latter 
bodies. Consequently the peculiar problems of the United Kingdom in the 
Council of Europe are not always appreciated in, and in some cases are 
simply ignored by, other Commonwealth countries, which have their own 
preoccupations. Only the United Kingdom and Canada are bound by the 
Atlantic Pact. There is some interest in it in Australia and South Africa, 
but in general there is indifference in the case of India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. Only Canada is an associate of the United States in the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defence. Only Australia and New Zealand are partners 
in a regional pact in the Pacific, the Canberra, or Anzac, Pact. But in my 
opinion that pact carries no weight with public opinion in those countries. 
It is of value for technical reasons, but is not a symbol of a sense of security 
or of co-operation for the average Australian or New Zealander. Both 
countries would prefer a wider pact, a Pacific pact, a feeling which has been 
voiced by both Dr Evatt and Mr Spender, in Australia, and by Mr Doidge 
in New Zealand 

This eagerness for a Pacific pact underlined forcibly the greatest change 
in Australia’s position as compared with 1938 when I last visited the anti- 
podes. For the first time Australia feels insecure. She feels herself ‘on the 
outer rim of the white peoples’, as one Australian put it, or a ‘speck of 
white in an ocean of colour’, as another put it. She feels extremely un- 
comfortable in that position, and is trying to meet it in various ways. One 
tactic is to increase her population as rapidly as possible by large-scale 
immigration. As Mr R. G. Casey warned this year: ‘Unless Australia 
doubles her population, in a generation our children will be pulling rick- 
shaws.’ Secondly, Australia is attempting to improve conditions in Asia 
by economic assistance, which partly explains the Australian lead on the 
question of the Colombo Conference and the subsequent negotiations. 

Other bilateral agreements in the Commonwealth include the agree- 
ment between the United Kingdom and South Africa, which helps to 
clarify the question of defence in Africa ; and between the United Kingdom 
and Ceylon for the use of its very important naval base. In addition to 
these arrangements a number of functional groupings of a scientific and 
economic character have been developing which do not involve all Com- 
monwealth countries. In creating the South East Asia Plan there have 
been three conferences this year, at Colombo, Sydney, and London. All 
Commonwealth countries except South Africa are partners in this promis- 
ing scheme. Since 1947 Asian conferences have included delegates from 
India, Ceylon, Pakistan, and also Australia. There is a conference of 
Islamic States on economic questions to which only Pakistan belongs. 
There have been African discussions on transportation and science in 
which South Africa participates. In Ceylon I noted a rather significant 
development, Ceylon seems more interested in further co-operation with 
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the Buddhist group of States in Asia than with her Commonwealth 
partners on the mainland. Ceylon is most at home with Burma and with 
Thailand, like-minded States nearer her own size. 

These interesting regional developments are sometimes handicapped 
by local irritations and hatreds. I have referred to Kashmir, and its 
seriousness should not be minimized. Kashmir is at the present time 
an open running sore which saps the strength of the Indian—Pakistan 
sub-continent. The clash of opinion is bitter. The Prime Minister of India 
said as recently as 28 October 1950: ‘As a Kashmiri and as an Indian, I 
do not want Kashmir to be a part of Pakistan, because I am fully con- 
vinced that would speed Kashmir’s ruin.” The Prime Minister of Pakistan 
has said equally firmly that ‘there is on the part of India a deliberate and 
studied policy of obstruction to all efforts to come to any peaceful settle- 
ment’. As a result of that suspicion India devotes 60 per cent of her 
budget today to defence; in the case of Pakistan it is 70 per cent. Perhaps 
it is even higher 1f some concealed items which have a bearing on defence 
are taken into account. Each country regards its armed forces as mobilized 
essentially against the other and not against danger elsewhere. The Indian 
Government has not felt able to accept the various proposals to ensure a 
fair plebiscite proposed in the Security Council or by Sir Owen Dixon. 
Pakistan feels that this obstruction is intentional; that India is building 
up strength against her for the future. 

Pakistan also has a local irritation in a recent movement for ‘Pushtooni- 
stan’ which has developed on the borders of the North West Frontier and 
which seems to be inspired by a small group from Afghanistan. There is a 
conviction that behind this group are other and more dangerous forces 
which are never precisely described. The implication is that they find aid 
and encouragement in India or Russia or both. I would not call ‘Pushtooni- 
stan’ a significant movement but it helps to complicate an already difficult 
situation. 

There is one other regional complication in Asia which should be 
recorded although it is not a major factor at the present moment. It is the 
distrust felt of India by Ceylon. Ceylon has perhaps 750,000 Indians in a 
population of 7 millions. But she feels herself a small marginal country 
within the orbit of a possible Indian Empire which is close at hand. While 
I was in Ceylon I noticed that the newspapers of the capital which normally 
carry little foreign news published a great deal on the uprising in Nepal. 
They may have thought that if Nepal was subject to Indian ‘interference’, 
there might be a parallel for future action involving themselves. I do not 
think this attitude, which is reflected in the tightening up on immigration 
from India, is serious, but it is worth recording as a factor in the position 
of Ceylon vis-a-vis India. 

I found in South Africa a rather unexpected distrust of India, not simply 
on the grounds of her championship of the Indians in South Africa, but 
arising from the possible dangers of Indian imperialism in Africa. South 
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Africa is worried by the skill, efficiency, and success of Indian traders in 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika. There is a growing suspicion that India 
is hoping to mark out for herself an area of Africa into which she might 
shovel her surplus population. This seems a rather far-fetched suggestion, 
and I found no hint of such a policy in India, but it is widely shared. In 
support of this concern, one South African quoted a remark that Nehru 
made about two years ago: “The day is coming when the strong right arm 
and strong heart of India will protect her children wherever they may be.’ 

Australia too has a special local issue which distracts attention from 
other problems. In her case it is the problem of the future of western New 
Guinea and whether it will go to Indonesia or remain in the hands of 
Holland. Australians are determined it shall remain in the hands of Hol- 
land whom they regard as a much safer neighbour than what might be- 
come an imperialist Indonesia. Such an attitude is almost a reversal of the 
position of Australia on Indonesian independence two years ago. It has 
led to some sharp remarks, addressed to Indonesia by both the Prime 
Minister and the Minister for External Affairs and generally supported 
by public opinion. 

Japan also causes local complications for the Commonwealth. Both 
New Zealand and Australia are very uneasy about the implications of 
strengthening Japan under present conditions. They cannot forget the 
shock of Pearl Harbour, Malaya, the Battle of the Coral Sea, and New 
Guinea. They are very disturbed lest in the emphasis on strengthening the 
position of the Western Powers against the U.S.S.R., too much encourage- 
ment be given Japan by the United States to return to rearmament. Their 
distrust of Japan may be outmoded by the trend of events since 1945, but 
should not be disregarded because it does affect public opinion, though not, 
perhaps, to the same extent the Government. 

China offers to India a local complication which is not felt so much by 
the rest of the Commonwealth—the sudden expansion of Chinese power 
over Tibet. It was surprising to watch the change in opinion in Indian 
official circles as it became clear that China was determined to ‘liberate’ that 
country. Prior to this action, the Indian Government repeatedly voiced its 
insistence that it was foolish not to recognize China and give her her right- 
ful place in the United Nations. After the Tibet rumour became reality, 
inspired statements appeared in the press that India might change her 
mind on the admission of China to the United Nations unless Peking 
changed her aggressive policy against her neighbour Tibet. In short, India 
has experienced a certain change of heart—I would not put it stronger than 
that—as regards her relations with China and the great Powers in Asia at 
the present time. 

Germany does not divide Commonwealth opinion as much as Japan. 
I think practically all the Commonwealth States feel much the same about 
the need to revive German strength in Western Europe, while conceding 
the necessity for caution. But South Africa, or at least the present Govern- 
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ment, is far more disposed to encourage Germany than any other State. 
This attitude arises, of course, from an interest in Germany among 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans which goes back to the Kruger telegram 
and the days of the Boer War. The extreme wing of the Nationalist Party 
has always felt that Germany was given far too harsh treatment by the 
Allies. As recently as 26 November 1950 Mr Strydom, one of the strong 
men in the present Government, made a speech in which he referred to the 
‘foolish policy of Britain, France, and America which had led to the 
destruction of Germany, the only barrier against Communism’. 

There are in the Commonwealth numerous complications which de- 
tract from a wide interest in international questions. There are problems 
of inflation, which are very worrying and bothersome to New Zealand, 
Australia, and India. Food shortages are harassing India particularly and 
are probably her most serious domestic problem. There are problems of 
population—too many people in India and Ceylon; too few in Australia and 
New Zealand. There are problems of partition, which have, of course, 
seriously handicapped economic development in India and Pakistan and 
created refugee problems of a magnitude that can only be realized on the 
spot. There are problems of racial differences, which are of the utmost 
urgency to all South Africans. I found in South Africa that one could talk 
five minutes on international affairs, but that would be followed by five 
hours of discussion of race relations. 

Another element affecting Commonwealth policies is the fact that 
nearly all Commonwealth States are under new or very recently elected 
Governments. Either a change of Government has taken place during the 
last year, as in Australia and New Zealand, or there is an entirely new 
regime, as in the case of India and Pakistan. South Africa is in much 
the same category, since her Government has been in power for less 
than two years and was composed of men who were largely inexperienced 
in administration. Only the United Kingdom and Canada can be called 
stable in that they have had the same Government during the past five 
years. In the field of foreign policy this factor has placed a greater em- 
phasis on the calibre of the permanent officials in the various Departments 
of External Affairs. Fortunately we have been very well served. In India, 
Ceylon, and South Africa, where the Prime Ministers also hold the port- 
folios of foreign affairs, the permanent heads of the departments have been 
skilled and sagacious counsellors. In Pakistan, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia, where, either the minister has had other duties, as is true in Welling- 
ton, or has been obliged to spend much of his time abroad as has been the 
experience of Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan and Mr Spender in recent 
months, the permanent officials have ably carried a heavy load. We 
ought to be properly thankful for the very important assistance given in 
the handling of our policies by such officials as these. 

Address at Chatham House 

19 December 1950 








THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 


1917—23° 
A REVIEW ARTICLE 


ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


HIS volume deserves to be welcomed as a most important con- 

tribution to modern historical literature. It is the first of six 

volumes which Mr E. H. Carr plans to write on the history of 
Soviet Russia. Three of these are to cover the period from 1917 to 1923, 
and the rest are to deal with the years 1923-8. A study of this magnitude 
on the Russian Revolution has not yet been written in any language. Mr 
Carr has carried out immense and very conscientious research into the 
original sources and he brings to his job an analytical mind so acute and a 
grasp of political ideas and institutions so thorough and firm that his 
History should be a truly monumental work. It is only to be hoped that 
the reading public will not have to wait unduly long for the next volumes. 

In a work of this scope the first volume is necessarily a fragment of a 
vast design which can only gradually unfold itself. Nevertheless, this 
volume in itself is indispensable to students of Russia and of contemporary 
politics. 

Mr Carr starts with a summary of the history of the Bolshevik Party, 
in which he explains the political outlook of Bolshevism and its ideas on 
organization as they took shape between 1903 and 1917. This he follows 
up by an analysis of the constitutional aspect of the Soviet Republic 
between 1917 and 1923. The crucial issues here are the character of the 
Soviet regime, the organization of Lenin’s Government, and the relations 
between Soviets, Government and Party, leading to the merger between 
Party and State and the formation of a single-party system. In the last 
section of the volume, the author traces the main stages by which the 
Bolsheviks reassembled within the Soviet Union most of those parts of 
the Russian empire which had broken away during the Revolution and the 
Civil War. 

The order in which Mr Carr introduces the various facets of Soviet 
history may seem to some readers somewhat unexpected. It is not from 
the constitutional angle that one is likely to obtain the most realistic view 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. In Bolshevik theory and practice constitutional 
ideas have always played a quite subordinate role; they were important 
only in so far as they reflected the alinement, the aspirations, and the 
programmes of the classes engaged in the revolution. A historian with a 


1 E. H. Carr. A History of Soviet Russia. Vol. 1: The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-23. 
(London, Macmillan. 1950. 430 pp. 25s.) 
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predominantly sociological bias might have reversed the order and thereby 
the method of presentation: he might have started with the environment 
and array of social classes and only at a later stage proceeded to analyse 
constitutional theory and practice. Mr Carr’s approach is that of the 
political historian, inclined to study policies and institutions in their rela- 
tion to constitutional conceptions. By far the most valuable part of the 
volume is that which deals with the rise of the Soviet Union from the 
wreckage of the Tsarist empire. This part of the story is told as it has never 
been told before, with great realism and on the basis of the fullest possible 
documentation. 

Mr Carr’s work has been criticized on the ground that he has relied 
exclusively on documentation of Bolshevik origin. This is not quite true: 
the author calls to the witness-stand the opponents of the Bolsheviks as 
well, Plekhanov, Martov, Dan, Chernov, and others. It is true, however, 
that on these witnesses he has called only rarely, and that his main evidence 
comes from Bolshevik sources. There is one very good reason for this: 
the Bolsheviks alone built the Soviet State. The other parties did not 
participate in the undertaking because of self-exclusion or exclusion—the 
Mensheviks, for instance, boycotted the Soviets from the very first day 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. ‘Les absents ont toujours tort’ need not 
necessarily be always true; but surely the absent cannot be called to bear 
testimony. In a single-party system documentation bearing on its history 
can come only from the ruling party. This creates a difficult problem 
for the historian who feels bound in honour to listen to an altera pars. But 
when that other side consists of émigrés who could watch the growth and 
development of Soviet institutions and policies with no more facility than 
any outsider, and who have often been prevented by circumstances or bias 
from watching even as much, what shall the historian do? Shall he, in 
order to save the appearances of impartiality, quote authorities that in 
truth are no authorities at all? Mr Carr has rightly decided to look for his 
documentation to the only source where it is available. (Incidentally, 
Russian émigré writers, too, take their material almost exclusively from 
the same source.) 

For the period with which Mr Carr has so far dealt, this is by no means 
an insuperable difficulty. In the first years of the Bolshevik regime, the 
single-party system had not yet acquired that uniformity of outlook which 
later was to become characteristic of it. The Bolshevik Party was almost 
consistently divided into groups and factions, which aired their views and 
differences without fear or inhibition. The Bolshevik literature of those 
years abounds in controversy, in the course of which facts and opinions, 
some of them highly damaging to the Government, were disclosed with 
complete frankness. Thus, at almost every major issue of policy an altera 
pars could clearly be heard—only that it, too, was in the ranks of the ruling 
party. The historian’s real and nearly insuperable difficulty begins when 
he passes to the later period, when all public discussion among Bolsheviks 
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had ceased. Mr Carr, however, has still a long way to go before he comes to 
that point. 

It has been suggested that Mr Carr presents the Bolshevik Revolution 
as an inevitable process and that he views history through the victor’s eyes. 
It is easy to confuse these two points. The writer who attempts objectively 
to reconstruct the course of history fails at his task unless he shows how 
and explains why events followed the course they did, and unless the inner 
logic of the story he tells is so overwhelmingly convincing that the story 
assumes an aspect of inevitability. This Mr Carr has brilliantly achieved. 
If he had been less determined in demonstrating the qualities to which the 
Bolshevik Party owed its supremacy over all other pretenders to power, 
if he had been less emphatic in underlining the circumstances which 
favoured Lenin and his follower, if, instead, he had looked back on the 
missed opportunities and unfulfilled hopes of other Russian parties, he 
might have written a few fascinating speculations on several historical 
might-have-beens, but not a history of the Bolshevik Revolution. The 
question, for instance, what would have happened if Lenin had not won in 
1917, or if, afterwards, he had adopted policies different from those he did 
adopt, is just as irrelevant as would be an inquiry into the state of the 
world as it would look today if the steam engine had not been invented, 
or if the Americans had not won the War of Independence, or if Napoleon 
had not been defeated at Waterloo. In this sense, the historian always views 
events through the victor’s eyes: he describes and analyses situations as 
they result from important and effective historical action. 

It is possible, of course, to view history through the victor’s eyes in a 
different, and less justifiable, sense. The historian may see in success the 
ultimate confirmation of the rightness of a cause, or, he may uncritically 
accept the victor’s version of events. Mr Carr indeed does strongly em- 
phasize the fact that the Bolshevik policies did ‘work’; and only an anti- 
Bolshevik historian completely addicted to retrospective wishful-think- 
ing could suggest that they did not. But it is surely not the short-term 
success er failure that is the test of any policy. Mr Carr’s insistence on 
the positive achievement of Bolshevism seems to be a reaction, in part 
at least, against the current, ill-informed anti-Bolshevik literature and 
its self-righteous and meaningless clichés. In part, the politico-con- 
stitutional, as distinct from the sociological, approach induces him to 
focus his limelight mainly on the chiefs of the Revolution, and to con- 
cern himself primarily with the function of leadership. This, important 
though it was, may have been less decisive and self-sufficient than it 
appears in this book. The role of Bolshevik leadership does seem to loom 
larger here than that of the Russian masses and to have overshadowed 
the atmosphere of the Revolution at large. This, however, seems to be 
a fault of perspective rather than of partisanship. 

If the criticism that Mr Carr views history through the victor’s eyes is 
to mean that he repeats the official Soviet version of events, then this is 
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not true. For one thing, many, if not most of the sources used by Mr Carr 
are anathema to the Soviet historian. For another, Mr Carr’s facts and 
interpretations are poles apart from the historical constructions accepted 
in Stalinist literature. 

It is the great merit of this work that it shows Bolshevism in flux; not 
as a static set of conceptions and methods but as an ever shifting resultant 
of conflicting ideas and circumstances, intentions, and realities. Mr Carr 
demonstrates the contrast between Lenin’s theory of the State, as he had 
expounded it on the eve of the Revolution, and the practice of State- 
building as it developed afterwards; and also the contrast between the 
principle of self-determination for the non-Russian nationalities and the 
extremely centralized structure of the Soviet Union, under which the non- 
Russian nationalities often obtained the shadow, not the substance, of self- 
determination. These are the two crucial contrasts in the early history 
of the Soviet Union which to the pro-Stalinist historian are and must be 
taboo. 


The new regime, says Mr Carr, thus found itself isolated at home amid a 
predominantly indifferent and sometimes unfriendly rural population—the dic- 
tatorship not of the vast ‘majority’, but of a determined minority—and 
surrounded by a capitalist world united in its hostility to Bolshevism, though 
temporarily divided against itself. Lenin never openly admitted these disappoint- 
ments, or perhaps even admitted them to himself. But they were responsible 
for the apparent contradictions between the theory of State and Revolution and 
the practice of the first year of the regime (p. 246). 

That the dictatorship was, against all Bolshevik hopes, not one of the 
vast majority but of a determined minority is a fundamental statement 
which could come from no writer looking through the victor’s eyes—it shows 
how limited was the victory of Bolshevism and how it carried in itself the 
seeds of moral defeat. Therein lay the real drama of Bolshevism. The main 
acts of this drama are yet to be told, and it would be rather odd to expect 
the author to draw his final moral at this stage. 


January 1950 
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DEFENCE AND RECOVERY 

DEFENCE IN THE COLD WAR: the Task for the Free World. A Report by a 

Chatham House Study Group. Preface by Major-General Sir Ian Jacob. 

London & New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 

vili+123 pp. 8$"x5%". 5s. $1. 
Tuts little book was wanted and it will fill the want the better not only because 
it is exceedingly well written (by Mr Donald MacLachlan) but also since it is 
extremely cheap to buy. It has the virtue, not usually emerging from a 
symposium, of being positive and definite in its opinions and conclusions and of 
not being hobbled by minority reports which cloud judgement, or parentheses 
which pull punches. It examines with vigour and clarity the problems of 
‘the North Atlantic Community’ in tackling the Soviet policy of ‘all mischief 
short of war’ in which Russian troops would be involved, and it tries to list the 
Western priorities. There is no hesitation in criticizing some of the defence 
policies adopted—or slithered into—hitherto: containment without the 
resources mobilized to attain it; the creation of ‘situations of strength’ not 
strong enough; under-emphasis of the difficulties of Point Four and similar 
programmes; the failure of Western politicians to dare to tell their voters 
enough. Even now ‘opinion is being prepared for the spurt, but not for the long 
haul’ (p. 41). Moreover, it makes no bones about dissension and weaknesses 
in Western Europe, ‘the citadel’; and having argued the case with some care, 
though perhaps with too little patience with more hesitant views, it plumps for 
the rearmament of Western Germany. The group holds ‘steadily to the opinion 
that it is neither the desire nor the interest of the Soviet Government to provoke 
a world conflict—at any rate for several years to come’ (p. 78) and doubts 
whether this decision would be fundamentally altered by the Western Powers’ 
rearming the Germans in the territory they occupy. The argument of the book 
rests on these two assumptions, neither reached lightly yet neither perhaps 
tempting every reader into their ready acceptance. An estimate is attempted of 
what forces are necessary for a ‘situation of strength’ in the West and a brief 
examination is made of its cost. ‘Can rearmament be afforded?’ The choice, 
it is maintained, lies ‘between devoting the years ahead to preventing war and 
then getting higher standards of living, or of enjoying higher standards of living 
before war comes and then losing them all, and this time without hope of 
recovery’ (p. 103). The military assertions of the book are those most con- 
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fidently advanced; indeed, they reveal its main approach. With ‘the struggle of 
ideas’ the group would seem to have been less happy. Might they perhaps be 
persuaded to examine this aspect of the problem in another pamphlet of similar 
length, honesty and verve? 


E. T. WILLIAMS 


THE ECONOMICS OF FREEDOM: the Progress and Future of Aid to Europe. By 
Howard S. Ellis. Introduction by Dwight D. Eisenhower. New York, 
Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1950. xviiit549 pp. Tables. Index. 8}”" x6”. 
$5. 35s. 

LATE in 1948 the Council on Foreign Relations appointed a group, under the 

chairmanship of General Eisenhower, to study the American European aid 

programme. This is their first report and deals with the economic aspects 

(reports on the military and political aspects will be published later). It was 

prepared under the direction of Dr Howard S. Ellis, with the aid of a small 

technical staff. The names of particular writers have not been attached to the 
chapters, but many of these are largely the result of one person’s work. The 

views expressed are, however, those of Dr Ellis. The book is useful, both as a 

survey of Western Europe’s economic problems and as an exposition of an 

American point of view. Though completed before the Korean war and in 

consequence out of date in some respects (for example, in its assumptions about 

the attitude to German rearmament and the European and American balances 
of payments) much of the discussion is still relevant. 

Part I is a general survey of the problem. Part II, about half of the book’s 
550 pages, is devoted to studies of the four main countries of Western Europe; 
the internal economic problems are treated at least as fully as the external. 
The discussion of the United Kingdom may seem somewhat over-simplified 
in places to an inhabitant of these islands, but there has been a sincere attempt 
to make a fair assessment. The author is a firm believer in the price mechanism 
and by no means uncritical of our controls; nor is he convinced of the wisdom of 
all our ‘welfare State’ policies. The chapter on Italy, on the other hand, is a 
defence of the policy of the Italian Government: ‘the Italian authorities could 
have done very little mure than they actually did to increase employment during 
the last two years’ (p. 361). There is an interesting chapter on France, written 
mainly by a Frenchman, M. Uri, and a chapter on Western Germany by 
Professor Bidwell. 

Part III contains a chapter (by Mr Diebold) on European economic co-opera- 
tion—a useful survey of what has been done and of the various possible forms of 
co-operation in the future—and one on Europe and the under-developed areas. 
In Part IV, Dr Ellis discusses the role of American policy over the next decade. 
He stresses the importance to Europe of stability in the American economy and 
of a reduction (if possible unilateral) in American tariffs and other trade barriers. 
He believes firmly in non-discrimination in international trade and thinks that 
American policy should aim at a world multilateral trading system rather than 
at the formation of a Western European economic bloc. He suggests that a 
reasonable target for American foreign investment would be $3} billion per 
annum and that there should be a new international institution to administer 
the Point Four programme, the International Bank continuing to confine its 
activity to ‘sound investment’. 

G. D. A. MACDOUGALL 


DEFENSE OF WESTERN Europe. Ed. by Walter M. Daniels. New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1950. (The Reference Shelf. Vol. 22, no. 5.) 242 pp. 
Bibliog. 7}”<5}”. $1.75. 

Tuts work deals mainly with the various aspects of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Under such headings as, ‘Is the North Atlantic Treaty Necessary?’, ‘The Treaty 
P 
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in Operation’, ‘Whom shall we Defend?’, ‘Military and Industrial Potentials’, 
‘The Cost of Rearming’, the editor has collected views for and against the 
Treaty expressed by American and Soviet politicians and prominent newspaper 
commentators (with two or three British contributions). The collection is useful 
for students of the background to the Atlantic Treaty even though the practical 
steps taken since the publication of the book have made much of it out of date, 
and falsified many prophecies. 
RALPH PosTON 


POWER AND Potitics: the Price of Security in the Atomic Age. By Hanson W. 
Baldwin. Preface by General David P. Burrows. California, Claremont 
College, 1950. xv-+117 pp. 8}"” 52”. $2.75. 

SHORTLY before the Korean conflict, the Military Editor of the New York Times 

delivered three lectures to a number of educational institutions in Claremont, 

California. ‘Power and Politics’ is the substance of these lectures. In them Mr 

Hanson Baldwin gives a ‘thumb-nail summary of the political problems of 

security in the Atomic Age’ (p. 37) and discusses the danger spots where cold 

war may well develop into ‘hot’ war; analyses without sparing his punches 
the strategic significance for America of new weapons, A and H bombs, biological 
warfare, and modern submarines; and urges that America must look to her 

‘Readiness Potential’ and defence plans if peace is to be maintained. 

“Wake up America!’ is Mr Baldwin’s theme. The lectures are designed to 
educate Americans to appreciate their responsibilities in the present world 
situation, to arouse them to a sense of urgency and thereby avoid a repetition 
of the shortcomings in their armoury revealed in the opening phases of the 
Korean war. At the same time, Americans must breathe a new vitality into the 
democratic way of life and fortify it by a more practical application of Christian 
principles. Only thus can Communism be combated. Stimulating lectures, 
though of necessity posing many questions which are not fully answered. 

K. C. BOSWELL 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


THE COMING DEFEAT OF COMMUNISM. By James Burnham. London, 
Jonathan Cape; New York, John Day, 1950. 286 pp. 8”x5}". I2s. 6d. 
$3.50. 


A NEw book by James Burnham is certain to be worthy of serious attention, 
and this one is no exception. The theme of the book is one which has occupied 
many minds, and one about which much has been written, namely, the nature of 
the conflict that divides the world and the steps that should be taken to meet it. 
What is new is the ruthlessness and clarity with which the situation is analysed. 
Burnham traces the main lines of Communist thought as expressed in the words 
and deeds of the Russian leaders, and shows that as far as they are concerned 
the war on the Western world, and on the United States in particular, has been 
and is continuous, and is not something that may break out on some future 
D-day. The method of waging the war varies from time to time, and from one 
part of the world to another, but the Russian leaders have no intention what- 
ever of letting-up or of abandoning their objective, which is the spread of their 
dictatorship throughout the world. The author then shows the inadequacy of 
the American policy of containment to meet this war situation. He contends 
that the United States must set as their aim the destruction of Communism, 
and must pursue this aim by any and every means other than the declaration of 
a preventive war. This uncompromising policy should be accompanied by a 
clear statement of the terms which the United States would accept as a final 
settlement with Russia. Burnham considers that the resolute adoption of the 
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programme of action that he suggests would ensure the fulfilment of the title of 
his book. Many people will find this thesis hard to accept, but it cannot be 
lightly brushed aside. Serious students should read this book, and should see if 
they can find flaws in the analysis, which rests on a great deal of solid evidence. 
If they find, as I think they will, that it is sound, then they should try to work 
out a better plan to meet the situation, and here they may be successful. In 
any event they will find that the book has made them look at the world with 
blinkers off. 


IAN JACOB 


BotH SIDES OF THE CURTAIN: an Autobiography. By Maurice Peterson. 
London, Constable, 1950. xi+314 pp. Illus. Index. 83” x53”. ats. 


Tuart this book fulfils the promise made by the author in his Foreword, to reduce 
to a minimum ‘the chronicling of minor social occasions and gossip of the 
“‘knife and fork’’ variety’ is due mainly to his own good sense but partly to 
the greater freedom now permitted to retired British diplomats to record with 
frankness, if not indiscretion, matters of greater importance that they have 
dealt with in their official careers. The personal side of official life is not omitted 
altogether: interesting and sometimes very amusing additions are made to our 
knowledge of Lord Balfour, Lord Curzon and Lord Lloyd, and of some foreign 
statesmen and diplomatists. Young men thinking of the reorganized Foreign 
Service as a career may learn from this book what a great variety of important 
work may fall to a member of that Service. It is to be hoped that they will not 
be put off by the manner in which, on two occasions, Sir Maurice was, he con- 
siders, unjustly removed from the post he was occupying. It all came right in 
the end, and Sir Maurice ended his career in one of the most important embassies 
—Moscow, though its importance, as he shows, is greatly diminished by the 
incredible difficulty of negotiating with Soviet officials. The chapter on Russia 
should be read by all those who believe that all will be well if only the West 
will ‘co-operate’ with Russia. 

It would be interesting to learn how many Foreign Service officials would 
concur in the proposal made by Sir Maurice in his last chapter, that as (p. 301) 
‘in the realm of foreign affairs parliamentary government has proved itself un- 
satisfactory ... the Foreign Office (p. 302) must be... put into commission. 
The chief permanent officials . . . must be brought to share directly in the power 
and the responsibility.” Could not experts on colonial, Dominion, and even home 
affairs demand a similar arrangement, with as much or as little justification, for 
other ministries? And would not the scheme, which would remove the 
anonymity of the permanent official and diminish the traditional responsibility 
of the political head of a ministry to Parliament and the electorate, make the 
position of the official intolerable? Sir Maurice shows (p. 118) how, during the 
Abyssinia crisis, he had to devise the best scheme possible within the limits set 
by his conviction, that ‘in no circumstances would the Baldwin Government go 
to war for Abyssinia’. When Sir Samuel Hoare resigned Sir Maurice was able to 
continue his career unperturbed. Could he have done so if he had had to argue a 
case, perhaps against his chief and the Cabinet, before a Select Committee, 
‘if not indeed on the floor of either or both Houses’? (p. 303). 

R. W. BULLARD 


CONFIDENT Morninc. By Harold Butler. London, Faber, 1950. 192 pp. 
Index. 9” x 53”. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis is a delightful book. In his introduction Sir Harold Butler states that it 
‘is not an autobiography nor is it a history, though it has something of both’. 
In fact the conception is original and most skilfully executed. What he does 
is to take one phase of his own varied experience after another and give his 
reminiscences of that experience in the wider setting of the events of that time 
pertinent to the field or fields of his immediate activity. 
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He is one of those fortunate persons born early enough to win positions of 
responsibility before the First World War and yet young enough in 1939 to 
hold positions of greater responsibility during the second. In this book, which 
it is to be hoped will be followed by further instalments, he carries us up to the 
birth of the I.L.O. in 1920. 

He is so modest about his own achievements that it is difficult to trace the 
steps of his early career. But in fact after election to a Fellowship at All Souls he 
spent a year or more in Europe learning languages, entered the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1907, was transferred to the Home Office a year later, was 
appointed Secretary to the first conference on Aerial Navigation in 1910, and of 
the blockade department of the Foreign Office in 1916, and subsequently became 
Assistant General Secretary of the Labour Commission to the Peace Conference. 
This varied career determines the field covered by this book, which after a 
charming description of Oxford in the first years of the century, depicts in a 
series of vignettes the state of Europe in 1906, of England before the First World 
War, and of Washington soon after the Armistice. 

The book is written round the author’s personal experience, but at the same 
time round two central themes, the social revolution of this century and the 
decay of Europe. It constitutes as a whole an extraordinarily readable historical 
record, which should evoke in the minds of those to whom much is history and 
not personal experience a vivid and accurate picture of the changing but still 
persistent spirit of the times. 

A. LOVEDAY 


THE ONLY Way: a Study of Democracy in Danger. By A. Loveday. London, 
Hodge, 1950. xvi+221 pp. 82” x54”. 12s. 6d. 


THIS is a very interesting book. Dr Loveday has unusual qualifications for 
writing about democracy. He has, as he tells us, spent his adult life in America 
or Switzerland and has, while at Geneva, had remarkable opportunities of 
getting to know the Continent and conditions there. His position can perhaps 
be stated shortly by saying that he holds that democratic government implies 
a democratic society and that democratic society is based on certain social 
values and conceptions of welfare; that though the extent to which a demo- 
cratic society can be provided with certain standards of living matters a great 
deal, the maintenance of democratic values is much more important; he begins, 
therefore, with two chapters on the nature of democracy and its values, follows 
that with a third chapter on what he calls ‘The Agents of Transmission’ of these 
values, and notes how the influence of two of these agents, the family and the 
Church, has been largely weakened in modern times. He notes the influence of 
the school has increased, but he does not think the school can do altogether what 
should be done by the family and the Church, though ‘The transformation of 
schools into miniature societies becomes the strongest guarantee of democracy 
that a dense urban society is likely to enjoy, so long as the general decline 
of the influence of the home or the Church persists’ (p. 72). He then goes on to 
consider democracy in danger. The urbanization of modern industrial demo- 
cracy is already a great source of danger but the democracy of these great 
societies is also weakened by war, inflation, and depression. The interest of the 
book is that while everybody recognizes that war imperils democracy, they do 
not recognize that two of the great consequences of war, inflation and depression, 
do the same. In Chapters VI and VII, he argues ‘that the economic security 
sought can never be obtained without sacrificing democratic values save per- 
haps in society so ethically advanced that the community is ready and willing 
at all times to make, without compulsion, the necessary and even very difficult 
contribution to economic stability demanded of it; and furthermore that even 
in these communities economic security will not be absolute’. Chapter VI is 
called ‘Economic Security’ and Chapter VII ‘Full Employment and Inflation’. 
These two chapters are, I think, the most valuable part of the book. Dr Loveday 
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uses his extensive and detailed knowledge of the means to be adopted to secure 
full employment in a very interesting way. However, Dr Loveday’s impartial- 
ity and judiciousness seem to me to desert him in the closing chapters. He 
seems to be quite right to say at the end of Chapter VII ‘that full employment 
and freedom are compatible only in a State ethically worthy to enjoy both’. 
In the last two chapters he says much more. Controls imply ‘the imposition on 
the mass of the community of the ideals of the few planners’. When a State 
starts controls it embarks on a slippery slope. The author breaks out into what 
seems misplaced eloquence on earlier paternalism and he quotes what he calls a 
brilliant passage by Buckle on the effect on the Scottish national character of 
this doctrine of paternalism. What did Buckle know about Scotland in the 
seventeenth century? Dr Loveday makes a distinction between the British 
democracy which is, to his mind too much inclined to the view of leadership, 
and other forms of democracy, I suppose American and Swiss. To deal properly 
with this Hayek-like view would take an essay. What is wrong with his book, 
it seems to me, is that his conception of democratic values is too individualistic. 
Surely democracy implies a fellowship. A fellowship implies the equality of its 
members, but the freedom it provides is the freedom of a fellowship not of 
isolated individuals. Fellowship surely has an ethos and a purpose of its own, 
which is the way of life or the common life of the fellowship, and it is nonsense to 
describe the preferences of the fellowship, the collective values of the fellowship, 
as being prescribed by the few for the many. When democracy is working 
properly, the widespread and detailed discussion on which it depends elicits the 
common values of the common life. No doubt the preferences which are 
expressed in taxation or laws may represent the will of the planners and not the 
common life of the democratic society. This is because the democratic process 
of discussion has broken down and Dr Loveday would have been quite justified 
in showing how modern economic stresses pervert or weaken the democratic 
process of discussion. There seems to me no justification of the general view 
expressed in these last chapters and I think they derive from faulty theory. 
Indeed, the conclusions of these last two chapters seem to me inconsistent with 
a great deal that Dr Loveday has to say in the middle part of the book. 
LINDSAY OF BIRKER 


RETURN FROM UTopiA. By Richard Law. London, Faber, 1950. 206 pp. 
82" x 54". 12s. 6d. 


MR Law acknowledges his special obligation to Professor von Hayek and his 
book is an effective contribution to the campaign against the planners. He 
opens with a picture of the civilized world as having lost its overriding cohesion 
as expressed in the past by the Roman Empire, the medieval Church, and by 
the principle of nationalism. Hence there is now no community of purpose 
among, say, the peoples of the United States of America, of the Soviet Union, 
and of Britain. The first is seeking a society of free men, the second a society 
of slaves, and Britain a society in which men will be half free and half bond—an 
end which he dismisses as a crowning absurdity. Comparing a planned society 
based on compulsion and control with a free economy based on the price 
mechanism he sees valid arguments for the latter and less convincing arguments 
for the former, but for a free economy not based on monetary incentives he 
sees no argument at all. As applied to a world economy such freedom of 
monetary incentives need not imply universal free trade. Tariffs could still 
subsist under conventions limiting their height and allowing for their pro- 
gressive reduction. So also imperial preferences are not offences against it. 
Only such expedients as quantitative limitations of imports, competitive 
unilateral exchange manipulations, export subsidies, and so forth should be 
prohibited or strictly controlled. But Mr Law is not content to attack a planned 
society on these material issues alone, for he sees in it a menace to man’s 
personality reducing him to a digit, a social unit, a cog in an impersonal machine, 
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whereas in the Christian view a man’s life is a training ground for a term that 
is infinite, not a citadel to be made secure. 
H. A. WYNDHAM 


THE OpEN Roap TO FREEDOM. By Lionel Curtis. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1950. 78 pp. 7}”X5". 38. 6d. 

In 1938 Lionel Curtis concluded his great and notable book Civitas Dei, with 

the hope of creating ‘the first international Commonwealth’. “Whenever’, he 

wrote, ‘the people of North America add their strength to an international 

commonwealth the epoch of world wars in which we are now living will be 

finally closed’ (p. 945). 

Humanity today must face the problems of translating into action the 
fundamental belief that nations should have freedom to develop, each making 
its own contributions, physical, mental, and spiritual, to the life of the world. 
This demands freedom from the fear of war. Lionel Curtis has now with clarity 
and force expanded his thesis that such fear could be banished only ‘if the free 
nations united in such a way as to make themselves too strong for any aggressor 
to attack’ (p. vi). 

After a clear examination of developed federalism in the United States, 
South Africa, Switzerland, and Canada, he puts forth, based on a draft by Pro- 
fessor Hanbury and discussed by an influential group, a detailed ‘Constitution 
of an International Union’ which is ‘to exercise exclusive legislative power in all 
matters relating to the common defence of the States’ (p. 62) which unite. The 
Union would have nothing to do with the domestic structure of the national 
States, which structures would be free to develop in power and freedom, giving 
their glory and honour to the world. To use the author’s words, ‘The world 
government we need is one which will help each nation to develop its own 
individual character to the utmost’ (p. 35). 

So that the Constitution may be better understood and difficulties faced, 
he appends to his own presentation detailed criticisms from three eminent 
scholars who in general wish for the development of unified command and would 
welcome constructive criticism of the defence arrangements implicit in the 
Brussels and Atlantic Treaties, and in Mr Churchill’s proposal for a West 
European army. 

Of necessity, so many are the points and arguments indicated in this frank, 
careful, and hopeful survey that it is only possible to call attention to the 
proposal in which a way to prevent war is defined. 

Today there are many indications of approaches to the co-operation and 
unity of the free nations. A study group at Chatham House recently produced 
a Report, Defence in the Cold War ® which should be read in conjunction with 
this book. It provides, as it were, streams of evidence to justify Lionel Curtis’s 
conclusions. It is interesting to note that Curtis knew nothing of the Report, 
which was published whilst his book was in the press. 

Curtis has shown an open way—a way which, however improved it may have 
to be, leads to the City of God on earth. If it ‘be not trodden our civilization 
may crash. As Charles Monteith sums up in a detailed critical consideration 
of the proposed constitution: ‘We must co-operate or perish’ (p. 67). 

In conclusion, let it be urged that the Constitution of an International 
Union drafted by Professor Hanbury, together with this book upon which it is 
based, be made the subject of research groups in universities, also of Rotary 
Clubs and discussion groups, such as those of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, in general. 

By such means an instructed public opinion would be developed, which is 
almost the goal of Curtis. The understanding and adoption of his main principles 
will be effective in not only hindering but preventing a third world war. 

ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 


1 London, Macmillan, 1938. 
* Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950; reviewed on p. 208. 
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THE ANATOMY OF PEACE. By Emery Reves. London, Cassell, 1950. 293 pp. 
74"x5". 7s. 6d. 

TuIs book was welcomed by many people in 1945 because it challenged many 
a lazy thinker to wake up. The United Nations was being naively oversold in 
the United States; Reves countered by overselling world government. His 
theme that no world organization composed of sovereign States could possibly 
prevent war was not new; but his anguished sincerity, his mastery of paradox 
and epigram, and his skilful use of history, economics, philosophy, and science 
to hammer home fiercely the old message, fired it with new life, We should 
welcome, therefore, this book’s re-publication in Britain. 

It is sad, nevertheless, that after five years full of hard lessons both for 
Mr Reves and the unenlightened, he ‘could find nothing whatever to change in 
his original text’ (publisher’s covering letter). For he solves none of the grim 
dilemmas of world federalism; he only sharpens their unpleasant horns by his 
exaggerated dogmatism. He describes the world as dominated by politicians, 
parties, religions, and economic practices enslaved by a ‘nation centric’ 
mentality, and then proclaims that ‘a decade is ample time, for a movement to 
bring to triumph the principles of universal law’ (p. 261) over the whole world. 
As it follows from his own thesis that all the mass media of information will be 
in the hands of ‘nation centric’ minds; and as, by 1950, the rulers of 800 million 
people exclusively present Reves’s philosophy as a weapon of American 
imperialism, this surely calls for further explanation. He also urges that if two 
or more nations will start the process of international integration, ‘there can 
be no question’ that ‘its attraction will be so great that more and more nations 
will join until finally, by the force of events, we shall arrive at a federal world 
government’ (p. 291). But a nuclear federation is still a sovereign State, and 
he has told us ad nauseam that the inevitable relationship between such States, 
especially if one is expanding, is war—not union. If this really is Mr Reves’s 
last word, he will breed defeatism, in its conventional forms of Pacifism or 
preventive war, and not the crusading movement of his dreams. 

ALAN DE RUSETT 


TESTAMENT FOR SocrAL SCIENCE: an Essay in the Application of Scientific 
Method to Human Problems. By Barbara Wootton. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1950. vii+-197 pp. Index. 8?” «5 ?”. 15s. 

MATERIAL discoveries and the setting free of natural forces must be utilized and 

controlled by increased mental strength, or they may crash, have crashed, are 

crashing on social life. This Testament for Social Science is a timely plea for 
the co-operation of laymen in an essential scientific approach to social problems. 

The Testament analyses in detail pre-scientific mental habits, Science in 
relation to Metaphysics, Morals, and the Arts. Diverse types of environment, 
whether physical or traditional, create diverse types of social behaviour, aspira- 
tions, and outlook, although humanity is subject to common fundamental 
realities. Since diverse types are to be found in England itself, the task of dealing 
with them in the world is great. The reading and acceptance of the challenge of 
this Testament demands that individuals, co-operating in a common purpose, 
should undertake scientific approaches to diverse social manifestations, and, as 
far as possible, pool the results. 

ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 


PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN DEMOCRACY: R. R. Kale Memorial Lecture, 1949. 
By D. G. Karve. Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
1950. 61 pp. 92” x64". Rs. 2. 3s. 

PROFESSOR KARVE’S essay is a thoughtful study of the essentials of democratic 

administration, particularly as regards the new democracies and the lessons to 

be learnt from the experience of the older ones. He points out the dangers 
inherent in the present tendency towards enlarging the functions and scope of 
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the central administration, argues that popular control of policy can best be 
achieved by diversified and decentralized administration, not ignoring the 
value and importance of non-governmental social organizations, and advocates 
a ‘pyramid of Public Administration’ (Ch. V). A democracy, he says, ‘must build 
its administrative structure on a broadbased system of neighbourhood, local and 
regional organization, so as to facilitate active partnership of citizens in the task 
of government’ (p. 23). The latter part of the essay deals with the position, 
organization, and functions of the civil services in such a State. 


C. H. CoLiins 


LEZIONI DI POLITICA SOCIALE. By Luigi Einaudi. Turin, Einaudi, 1949. 
xviii+252 pp. Index. 9}”x6$”. L. 1ooo. 

PROFESSOR EINAUDI, now President of the Italian Republic, is a liberal 

economist of European repute. His teaching as Professor of Financial Theory 

and Law at Turin University influenced generations of Italian students, and 

his articles on economic subjects in the Corriere della Sera appealed to a wide 

public for over a quarter of a century. 

The present volume arose out of the author’s period of wartime exile in 
Switzerland, and a large part of it embodies the lectures he delivered then in 
Geneva and Lausanne. These lectures deal with various aspects of social 
legislation and political economy, such as social-security measures (including 
the Beveridge Plan), trades unions, profit-sharing, and the theory of equality 
of opportunity. In an introductory section ‘Sull’ economia di mercato’ (pp. 
1-36) Professor Einaudi expounds in simple terms the theory of the free market, 
starting from the homely analogy of the country fair, and proceeding to the 
more complicated ramifications in a language so lucid as to be comprehensible 
to the non-specialist reader. 

MURIEL GRINDROD 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AGAINST THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Avro Man- 
hattan. London, Watts, 1950. x-+470 pp. 8”x5}”. 5s. 

In spite of many defects this is a serious, and even an important, book. With 
religion the author is not concerned; but the Roman Catholic Church is much 
more than a religious society; it is a world-wide ‘pressure group’ comparable 
to Communism, totalitarian in policy where it is in power, opportunist in tactics 
where it is a minority; it always aims at power. In world affairs and inter- 
national politics the Vatican must be taken very seriously by all statesmen 
whether or not they are interested in religion. The Roman Catholic Church 
in the author’s view is anti-democratic and at the moment is seeking to organize 
an anti-Communist front. He offers impressive evidence for this, but probably 
underestimates the opportunism of all Vatican diplomacy. He is remarkably 
well-informed, but allows himself to make many statements which to be con- 
vincing should be supported by strict evidence; he asserts, for instance, that 
‘the Catholic Church’ incited Mexican Catholics ‘to assassinate the Mexican 
President’ (p. 434). Moreover, the author’s assumption that anti-Communism 
is the prime motive of Vatican policy has led him in places to misinterpret the 
facts, as in Hitler's Germany. In general the book lacks both an index and 
often a proper statement of the evidence upon which its assertions rest. If it 
contains many disputable statements, there is much corroborative evidence 
that is not adduced, and because the picture on the whole is not far from the 
truth, and because the Roman Catholic Church generally manages to prevent 
critical surveys of this kind, the book deserves careful consideration. 


N. MIcKLEM 


Tue AGE oF TERROR. By Leslie Paul. London, Faber, 1950. 256 pp. Maps. 
Index. 8}"x5}”. 18s. 


In this broad survey Mr Paul ranges from Mackinder to Toynbee by way of a 
number of other thinkers of significance for the present day. His book represents 
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the thoughts provoked by an intelligent reading of some of those who have 
attempted a diagnosis of the problems of the day, and may serve a purpose in 
introducing their ideas in an easy form to a wider public. The disease of 
European civilization which is manifested in an age of war and terrorism seems 
to him not functional but organic, and he concludes with an appeal for the 
création of a new system of ideas to remedy the ills of our times. 

ALFRED COBBAN 


CONDITIONS OF FREEDOM: Being the Second Lectures of the Chancellor Dunning 


Trust, delivered at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 1949. By 
John Macmurray. London, Faber, 1950. 106 pp. 74”5”". 6s. 


ON a well-worn theme Professor Macmurray has written that which is both 
fresh and profound, and in a few pages has said more than many long books. 
It would be well if those engaged upon immediate and urgent and baffling 
questions could find time to refresh themselves with a wisdom that is quiet 
and unperturbed, because the author is confident about ultimate issues, what- 
ever may happen in the next ten or the next hundred years. It is not possible 
to epitomize his argument in a sentence. History may be described as man’s 
effort to escape his freedom, and that which is determined in history is that man 
shall be free. Freedom through friendship is the aim of religion, freedom 
through justice the aim of politics; but the basic conditions of freedom lie 
outside the political field. The form of human society is changing in our day. 
Our present independent sovereign States inevitably involve injustice; but at 
present a world-State is incompatible with freedom. Ultimately we must find a 
spiritual or religious answer, for there is none other. 


N. MICKLEM 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


DOCUMENTS ON REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OUTSIDE WESTERN EUROPE 1940-9. 
London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 
85 pp. 84” 54”. 8s. 6d. 


THE student of world affairs today has a difficult task trying to keep pace with 
the steady growth of new international organizations, both global and regional, 
each of which has its own history and constitution. Fortunately, for many 
years Chatham House has come to his rescue by collecting and publishing from 
time to time in easily available form the most important statements and docu- 
ments concerning such bodies. The volume under review is a companion to the 
Institute's Documents on European Recovery and Defence, March 1947-April 
1949, and contains basic texts of the United States-Canada Joint Defence 
agreements, Canberra Pact, Arab League, Special Commission for S.E. Asia, 
Caribbean Commission, South Pacific Commission, E.C.A.F.E., E.C.E., Rio 
de Janiero Treaty 1947, Bogota Charter 1948, the Cominform, and 
Comecon. Helpful as this is, the student seeking a comprehensive survey 
of post-war international organizations must still turn to an inconvenient 
number of unco-ordinated volumes of collected documents, and it is welcome 
news that the Institute hopes shortly to resume yearly publication of its 
Documents on International Affairs, which proved so invaluable before the 
war. 


ALAN DE RUSETT 


THESE RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. 
214 pp. 8”x5%”. Ios. $1.50. Sw. Frs. 6.00. 


THE United Nations Information Department here reviews the development 
during four years of the undertakings in the Charter as to human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. After an account of the distribution of the various 
elements in the programme among the organs of the United Nations, main 
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emphasis is given to a succinct record of the articles of the Universal Declaration 
as they passed by stages from Secretariat to General Assembly. References to 
the views of delegations aptly display the intricacies of drafting an instrument 
broad enough, as Mrs Roosevelt put it (p. 21), to express ‘the greatest possible 
number of ideas with a limited number of words’, yet precise enough to supply a 
‘potent critic of existing practice’ (p. 15). 

A similar chapter follows on the International Covenant, where progress is 
less easily registered, together with brief accounts, not handily available else- 
where, of the articulation of human rights in such spheres as freedom of informa- 
tion, genocide, refugees, the status of women. There is a useful Annex of docu- 
ments, including a list of invocations of human rights by organs of the United 
Nations, which affords an apergu of their role in the cold war. The result is a 
convenient handbook for the professionally interested. But some may question 
whether its optimistic tone will substantially advance the ‘common under- 
standing’ on which the Declaration depends. 


F. S. NoRTHEDGE 


UniITED NATIONS TEXTBOOK: Texts of Important U.N. Documents with 
Annotations, including Constitution of International Labour Organization 
and Texts of Modern Regional Pacts. Compiled by the ‘Professor Telders’ 
Study Group for International Law at Leiden University and Dr F. M. 
Baron van Asbeck, Dr J. H. W. Verzijl. Introduction by Prof. Manley O. 
Hudson. Leiden, Universitaire Pers, 1950. xv+355 pp. 72” 4}". 
Fl. 5.90. 

Tuis is an intelligent and useful book of documents on international organiza- 

tion, of pocket size, but more comprehensive than anything that has been 

published in England. It contains documents and notes on the origins of the 

Charter, the Charter itself, the Statute of the International Court of Justice, 

and regional pacts. The Charter is accompanied by valuable annexes to each 

chapter, for example the rules of procedure of the General Assembly and the 
three Councils, the constitution of the I.L.O., the Declaration of Human 

Rights, the Genocide Convention, examples of trusteeship agreements, the 

advisory opinion on the status of South West Africa given by the International 

Court of Justice in July 1950, a list of the judgements and advisory opinions of 

the Court, and a great deal of other textual and factual material. It is a pity 

that the statement by the four San Francisco Sponsoring Powers on voting 
procedure in the Security Council, which is the most important of all the 
glosses on the Charter, is not included. The regional pacts range from the 

Benelux Customs Convention and the Australian-New Zealand Agreement in 

1944 to the Statute of Europe and the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949. The 

books begins, as every book of U.N. documents ought to do, with the Covenant 

of the League of Nations, which has become unobtainable in England, being 
now out of print at the Stationery Office, and does not lose interest and 
importance for the student in the light of its successor. This collection deserves 
to be made generally available. The publishers announce that a supplement 
will be published if need arises. 
MARTIN WIGHT 
LAW 


THE BriTIsH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAw, 1949. Ed. by H. Lauter- 
pacht. London and New York, Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1950. viii+-569 pp. Index. 93” x 63”. 50s. 

THE twenty-sixth volume of this well-known publication is dedicated to its 

founder, Sir Cecil Hurst, on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. The apprecia- 

tion comprises a reproduction as a frontispiece to this volume of a portrait of the 
eminent jurist by W. Dring, A.R.A., and a brilliant biographical note from the 
pen of Sir Eric Beckett, his successor as Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 
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The keynote of Sir Arnold McNair’s contribution entitled ‘Aspects of State 
Sovereignty’ (pp. 6—47) lies in the striking reflection: ‘I find that most history of 
international law is either a history of its literature, or a history of international 
relations including political doctrines such as the Balance of Power or the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. It is difficult to find much history of the content, that is, the actual 
rules of law as applied in practice.’ It is to be hoped that Sir Arnold will be able 
to complete his project of tracing the development of public international law in 
England as it is manifested in Opinions given to the Crown by the Law Officers 
and other learned Counsel during the past three or four hundred years. The 
present essay is to be regarded as an early fragment of this work. 

The article by Professor Lauterpacht on ‘Restrictive Interpretation and the 
Principle of Effectiveness in the Interpretation of Treaties’ (pp. 48-85) touches 
upon a matter on which modern writers have barely progressed beyond Vattel, 
who was himself largely inspired by the Digest. It contains many shrewd obser- 
vations and is very fully documented. The author makes no secret of the tenuous- 
ness of the conclusions that one might be tempted to draw from his paper which, 
on the one hand, deals with the place given in the practice of international tri- 
bunals to the doctrine of restrictive interpretation and, on the other hand, 
determines the part played, contrary to the rule of restrictive interpretation, by 
the rival rule of the principle of effectiveness. Finally, Professor Lauterpacht 
examines the cardinal problem in this connexion, that is, the ascertaining of the 
intention of the parties: such intention marks the limit beyond which the court 
cannot press its interpretation. 

Mr J. E.S. Fawcett contributes a significant and comprehensive study of the 
‘Treaty Relations of British Overseas Territories’ (pp. 86-107). He shows to 
what extent and according to what practice and procedure international treaties, 
and the rights and obligations which flow from them, are valid for British non- 
self-governing territories. 

The article by Dr J. Mervyn Jones entitled ‘Claims on behalf of Nationals 
who are Shareholders in Foreign Companies’ (pp. 225-58) discusses in an interest- 
ing way, based on a sound practical knowledge, the problem raised by the fact 
that a company incorporated in a given country has the nationality of that 
country and yet may receive diplomatic protection from another country. 

It is a pity that the excellent study by Miss Felice Morgenstern on ‘The Right 
of Asylum’ (pp. 327-57) comes a year too soon to be able to include the decision 
of the International Court of Justice in the case of Colombia v. Peru. 

The mutual defence system built up between the countries of Western Europe 
and of the North Atlantic under the aegis of the Atlantic Pact and other plans of 
regional defence lend considerable practical interest to the painstaking article by 
Mr G. P. Barton entitled ‘Foreign Armed Forces: Immunity from Supervisory 
Jurisdiction’ (pp. 380-413). 

The special difficulties of the integration of Europe are clearly set out in an 
article by Professor Margaret Ball on ‘The Organization of American States and 
the Council of Europe’ (pp. 150-76). 

Mr Clive Parry is particularly well versed in the matter of international 
organization. His article deals with ‘The Treaty-Making Power of the United 
Nations’ (pp. 108-49). Several provisions of the Charter (Articles 43, 57, 63, 105, 
and those concerning Trusteeship Agreements, etc.) support the interpretation 
that the Organization can enter into treaties. An Advisory Opinion of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice leaves the question open. It is doubtful whether this 
study throws very much light on it. The notion of ‘treaty’ seems to be under- 
stood by the author in too broad a sense, viz. every arrangement made by an 
organization for the exercise of its functions. It is disconcerting to find that he 
sees a ‘treaty’ in an arrangement which the United Nations might make with the 
World Health Organization for the supply of stationery. The attributing of 
treaty-making power to any and every international organization is debatable, 
even within the terms envisaged by the writer, that is, ‘without adopting too 
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narrow a definition of a treaty or of what constitutes the making of a treaty’. 
Doubtless omnis definitio est periculosa; but it is none the less dangerous to 
proceed from ill-defined concepts. 

The four Geneva Conventions of 1949 could hardly be allowed to pass un- 
noticed by the Year Book. Miss Joyce A. C. Gutteridge has written a close and 
lucid analysis of them (pp. 294-326). 

Several valuable contributions deal with questions of conflict of laws or 
private international law. Mr Walter Raeburn in an article entitled ‘Application 
of the Maxim mobilia sequuntur personam to Bankruptcy in Private International 
Law’ (pp. 177-206) shows how England has, progressively since 1866, discarded 
in the realm of bankruptcy the ‘misleading maxim’; he expresses the hope that 
other States will do the same in order to make possible a satisfactory international 
regulation of this matter. Professor R. H. Graveson reviews ‘The Domicil of a 
Widow in the English Conflict of Laws’ (pp. 207-24) in connexion with the re- 
markable decision of Mr Justice Hodson in In re Wallach deceased, [1950] I All 
E.R. 199. Mr A. McDougall discusses ‘The Position of Foreigners in Egypt on 
the Termination of the Mixed Courts’ (pp. 358-79). 

The article by Dr F. A. Mann on economic international law, entitled ‘Money 
in Public International Law’ (pp. 258-93), can in so few pages and on so vast a 
subject give no more than heads of chapters and a catalogue of problems. But it 
does this in a manner both competent and stimulating, and the article is amply 
documented. 

The various ‘Notes’, the survey of decisions of English courts, the Docu- 
mentary Section, and the reviews of books form a useful and selective indication 
of what is of current importance in international law. 

GILBERT GIDEL 


THE MINIMUM STANDARD OF INTERNATIONAL LAW APPLIED TO ALIENS. By 
Andreas H. Roth. Leiden, Sijthoff, 1949. 194 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9” x6". 
Fl. 7.50. 


THIS monograph is a study of one of the most persistent and obstinate of the 
doctrinal controversies of modern international law, viz., whether the duties 
owed by a State to aliens entering its territory may be measured by the 
standard of treatment the State accords to its own nationals, or whether there 
is a minimum standard required by general international law. Dr Roth pro- 
tests against the approach to the problem exclusively through the cognate 
question of State Responsibility (the method employed at the 1930 Codifica- 
tion Conference). He regards the Law of Aliens as the primary concept, from 
which alone the responsibility of the State can arise. After examining the 
theoretical bases of both the minimum standard view and the ‘equality’ view, 
he argues in favour of a minimum standard as a necessary rule of a true 
international law. 

Dr Roth is not content, however, to argue the question in general terms. 
In the second part of his monograph he makes an interesting attempt to draft 
actual rules which derive from the concept of the minimum standard. When 
the attempt is made to formulate actual rules applicable to particular matters, 
the true place of municipal law becomes at once apparent. Municipal laws must 
be called in aid to evidence ‘general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations’. In a sense, therefore, it is the municipal laws themselves which 
create the minimum standard. Thus viewed, the minimum standard becomes 
not merely an eminently reasonable theory, but also one which is no longer 
vague in context but, on the contrary, a fertile source for the development 
of detailed rules. 

This is a thorough, careful, and instructive study of a difficult and 
complicated question. 


R. Y. J. 
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THE LAw AND CUSTOM OF THE SEA. 2nd ed. By H. A. Smith. London, Stevens 
for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1950. 216 pp. Index. 8?” x54". 
12s. 6d. 


In this second edition Professor Smith has made some slight additions and 
written a new chapter. The primary purpose of the book is to be ‘a guide for 
sea-going officers’ and it is indeed lucid, concise, and practical. Two-thirds of 
the book are devoted to the law of war; but it might well be useful, even granted 
its limited purpose, to add something on the ‘envelope theory’ of territorial 
waters and on the recent fishing conventions covering the North Sea and the 
North West Atlantic. 

The new chapter on ‘The Responsibility of the Individual’ draws some 
conclusions from the Nuremberg Judgement and other recent war crime trials, 
among which we find that (p. 182) ‘a few officers whose rank may admit them 
to the highest councils of the State... should clearly understand that the 
performance of their duties at a high level, even when limited by the strictest 
professional standards, may now expose them to the risk of being hanged’. 
Professor Smith’s criticism of the Jaliut Atoll Case (p. 180) seems, however, 
controversial since it is not a principle of English or American law that the 
accused may justify the taking of another’s life by proving a need to save 
his own. 

As to the future of the maintenance of rules of war Professor Smith is, no 
doubt rightly, pessimistic. 

J. E. S. FAwcettr 


VERS UN NOUVEAU DROIT INTERNATIONAL DE LA MER. By Nicolas Mateesco. 

Preface by J. G. Guerrero. Paris, Pedone, 1950. viii-+-162 pp. Index. 

10” x 63”. No price. 
Tuis is a scholarly and original monograph on the aspects of the International 
Law of the Sea from the point of view of the new developments in international 
relations. It is a sequel to the author’s more weighty book on Le droit inter- 
national nouveau, published in 1948 and based on the reforms advocated by the 
eminent Chilean jurist Alejandro Alvarez, and intended to make the classical 
conception of international law correspond more closely with the urgent require- 
ments of modern international society. It is for this reason that Professor 
Mateesco omits in this monograph any detailed examination of those subjects of 
maritime law which are already covered by international treaties or customary 
international law, and concentrates instead on the still controversial questions 
of the exact limit of territorial waters, the so-called ‘contiguous zone’, and the 
legal and scientific problems involved in the new concept of the. continental 
shelf. Whilst admitting that the needs of the world for oil require a revised 
examination of the rights of a State over the bed and subsoil of its territorial 
waters, the author criticizes the exorbitant claims of sovereignty advanced by 
some American States and extending the territorial waters to a limit of some 
200 miles. He strongly advocates, in conclusion, the summoning of an Inter- 
national Conference to settle this and other related maritime points. This 
task appears to be more appropriate for consideration by the Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Organization as soon as it is definitely brought into existence. 

C. J. CoLOMBos 


ECONOMICS 


PROBLEMES D’ECONOMIE INTERNATIONALE: une nouvelle expérience. By Jean 
Weiller. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. 333 pp. 93” X6}”. 
Frs, 800. 


Part One of Professor Weiller’s study of international economic problems 
appeared originally in 1939 as Les Echanges du Capitalisme libérale; this volume, 
the second part, subtitled ‘A new experiment: the international organization 
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of the foreign exchanges’—deals with post-war developments in the same field. 
In his Preface, the author points to the pitfalls inherent in attempting to 
abstract economic influences from the complex of factors which impinge upon 
his problem. Indeed he is critical of those who use models too simple to be 
applied to concrete conditions. He stresses too that there is an essential con- 
tinuity underlying the apparent novelty of post-war problems. 

The first section of the book proper deals with the development of the post- 
war commercial and financial institutions, against a background of the ‘crusade 
in the United States for an international free-market economy’. This is followed 
by an analysis of the methods and difficulties of international economic co- 
operation in the United States-European sphere. The third section discusses 
‘regional integration’ on the narrower European scene, and treats also of 
relations between free-market and planned economies as expressed concretely 
in East-West trade. The concluding chapters sketch the required modifications 
to theory; the classic doctrine of comparative costs is shown as inadequate to 
deal with economies in process of rapid development or structural change. 

Professor Weiller addresses himself to the reader already initiated in the 
literature with which he is himself clearly well acquainted. While it would be 
misleading to call the book ‘descriptive’ (rather than analytical), its avoidance 
of the more rigorous ‘Anglo-Saxon’ techniques will make it acceptable to a 
wider audience. 

Let us hope, however, that future editions will not modify the charming 
misquotation which describes Mr Henry Wallace as a ‘stared-eyed idealist’! 

R. BELLAMY 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF SOCIAL SECURITY: Comparative Analysis and 
Summary of National Laws. London and Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1950. v-+236 pp. Tables. (Studies and Reports, New Series, no. 
23-) 9}” x6}”. gs. $1.50. 

Tuis survey of the social security systems of forty-five States Members of the 

I.L.O. is a valuable study of existent laws and practices in the countries con- 

cerned. First, a review is made of the general scope of social security both as 

regards various contingencies and the persons covered. Details are then given 
defining contingencies and the provisions of benefits with information concerning 
the position in each individual country. A ‘Summary of the Provisions of the 

United States Social Security Schemes, incorporating Amendments made by 

Legislation of August 1950’ is included as a separate leaflet. An analysis is 

made of methods of organization and financial provisions, and finally the 

information for individual countries is summarized under headings, grouping the 
contingencies for which the organization or financial provisions, respectively, 
are the same. Tables showing the overall scope of social security systems and 
also, for each country, the categories of persons protected against the various 
contingencies, provide a very useful guide to students of a subject of ever- 
growing importance in international economic affairs. 

A survey of the relationship between the cost of national security schemes 
and national incomes would be of additional interest. : 

D. P. ETLINGER 


THE STERLING AREA: What it is and how it works. 2nd ed. By Paul Bareau. 
London, Longmans, Green, 1950. 20 pp. (British Commonwealth Affairs, 
no. 3.) 8$”x5}". Is. 6d. 

LIKE many other British institutions, the Sterling Area evolved gradually in 

response to particular needs and pressures. As time has gone on the needs have 

changed and with them both the functions and membership of the sterling group. 

This valuable and characteristic adaptability tends to confuse many who wish 

to understand its rationale. Under Mr Bareau’s gentle but firm guidance each 

phase becomes as clear as a hill on an ordnance map. By the end we feel au fait 
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with sterling balances, scheduled territories, transferable account countries, 
and the rest of the technicalities. In fact Mr Bareau has written a little classic 
on the subject which, it is to be hoped, will continue to be kept up to date for 
our guidance. 

D. J. MORGAN 


IMPLEMENTATION OF FULL EMPLOYMENT POLIciEs. Report No. 1. Measures 
taken in the second half of 1949 by various countries for the purpose of 
achieving full employment. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. 
v+52 pp. Tables. 9”x6". 3s. 40c. Sw. Frs. 1.50. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE was sent by the U.N. Secretary General to various countries 
concerning the extent of unemployment in the second half of 1949 and the 
measures taken to achieve full employment. This Report contains an analysis 
of the replies as well as a selection of the memoranda submitted. The replies 
vary widely in quality and in thoroughness. The U.N. analysis is mainly 
descriptive, but a hint of independent criticism peeps through in the comment 
on the Belgian reply. The analysis will be repeated at half-yearly intervals 
and may well exert a valuable influence towards policies of economic expansion. 
G. D. N. Worswick 


Foop RESOURCES IN THE MODERN WoRED: Montague Burton International 
Relations Lecture 1949-50. By Sir E. John Russell. University of Notting- 
ham, 1950. 19 pp. 9” x52”. Is. 6d. 


In considering the food potential of the world there are three major groups of 
problems: how much food can be produced, how many people will have to be 
fed, and can the food produced be equitably distributed. The gloomy fore- 
bodings of the neo-Malthusians are well matched by the quiet confidence of 
the agricultural scientist, and few have contributed more to this latter field 
than Sir John Russell. The agricultural revolution of the last hundred years 
has achieved prodigious feats; margins of cultivation have been pushed back, 
yields increased, and great new areas developed. Yet in his brilliant, and at 
times even optimistic, review of the world’s food resources and its agricultural 
potential there is the sombre note that, in spite of all the technical advances, 
made and to be made, there are even greater moral and spiritual problems 
lying outside the realms of science. 
DUNSTAN SKILBECK 


DER YOUNG-PLAN: Enstellung und Wahrheit. By Julius Curtius. Stuttgart, 
Franz Mittelbach, I950. 122 pp. 5” 6}”. No price. 


FEw episodes contributed more to the confusion of economic relations after the 
First World War than the problem of German reparation. The original demand 
that Germany should be responsible to the victorious Allies for their total war costs 
was seen at once by economists to be fantastic. But it took some years before 
the reparation question, which as this book shows involved political as well as 
financial issues, could be considered on its merits apart from political passions 
and prejudices. Important stages towards the ultimate liquidation of the 
reparation question were marked by the French entry into the Ruhr, the Dawes 
plan, and the Young plan. It is with this last-named phase that the present 
book deals. 

The author, Dr Julius Curtius, who died in 1948, was German Foreign 
Minister at the time of the Hague Conferences (1929-30) from which the Young 
plan emerged. In British memories these conferences are closely associated 
with the name of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day, Philip Snowden. 
The appearance of Dr Curtius’s book was apparently delayed for two years in 
order that the various proceedings against Dr Schacht should have been closed. 

Dr Curtius presents the arguments on the later phase of reparation from the 
angle of a German Minister with inside knowledge of the divergent views held 
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by prominent Germans. The most important of these personalities was Dr 
Schacht, the well-known President of the Reichsbank, who had himself recorded 
his views in a book entitled The End of Reparations (1931). Dr Curtius strongly 
disassociated himself from Dr Schacht’s attitude on various matters and this 
book records the existence of wide controversy behind the scenes in Germany 
as well as the open controversy between Germany and the Allies. 

Dr Curtius’s book will no doubt be of value to historians and students of the 
reparation tangle, but the narrowness of the field covered limits its interest 
from the angle of the general reader. 

CrecIL Kiscu 


DEMOGRAPHY 


PROBLEMS OF MIGRATION STATISTICS. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 

1949. vii+65 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Population Studies, no. 5.) 

9” x 84". 4s. 6d. 
THE Population Commission of the United Nations Department of Social Affairs 
recommended at their meeting in March 1948 that a study should be made of 
the means by which international migration statistics could be improved both 
as regards adequacy and comparability. The above report was prepared after a 
survey had been made of the migration statistics of sixty-nine countries. It 
includes a description of existent methods of collecting data and of the tabular 
matter available. An analysis follows of the chief difficulties involved and of 
the relevant recommendations made by the International Labour Conference 
(1922), the International Conference of Migration Statisticians (1932), and the 
draft recommendation of the Population Commission (1949). As a conclusion a 
note is given on the relationship between the excess of arrivals over departures 
and net emigration, with examples from the statistics of the Union of South 
Africa, New Zealand, and the United States. A bibliography lists reference 
works, international compilations of migration statistics, and national statistics. 
The report has an alphabetical index and useful tables showing the field of 
migration statistics covered by each of the countries concerned. 

D. P. ETLINGER 


WoRLD POPULATION TRENDS 1920-47. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 
Department of Social Affairs, 1949. 16 pp. Tables. 9” x6”. Is. 


Tuis very useful pamphlet should have quite a sobering effect on some of the 
world population forecasters. It may curb their wilder imaginations if they 
read that ‘statistics which permit a fairly precise measurement of current 
population changes and population structure are available for only one-fourth 
of the world’s people’ (p. 1). 

In only sixteen pages the authors set out in an extremely clear and readable 
fashion what we know today about the size and growth of the world’s popula- 
tion. Every time an attempt is made to give figures on a world scale on such 
topics as birth and death rates, expectation of life or age distribution, it is 
clearly pointed out for which parts of the world these statements are at all 
reliable and how estimates for the other parts have been arrived at. The 
pamphlet will be invaluable for anybody seeking quick and simple information 
on the size and growth of the world’s population. 

BRIGITTE LONG 


Dirt ENTSTEHUNG EINES NEUEN VOLKES AUS BINNENDEUTSCHEN UND 
OSTVERTRIEBENEN: Untersuchungen zum Strukturwandel von Land und 
Leuten unter dem Einfluss des Vertiebenen-Zustromes. Ed. by Eugen 
Lemberg and Lothar Krecker. Marburg, N.G. Elwert Verlag, 1950. 168 pp. 
Tables. 8}” x 53”. DM. 6.50. 


MILLIONS of German refugees were moved into the Western zones of Germany 
during and after the last war. It is the purpose of this book to show how these 
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uprooted and dispossessed people have adjusted themselves to their new sur- 
roundings, and what is even more important, how their presence has changed 
the social composition of the communities into which they have moved. 
Drawing attention to the differences between refugees and natives in respect of 
educational background, religious denomination, vocational training, etc., 
the writers of these ten essays convey the impression of the co-existence of two 
hostile camps within the communal bodies analysed, rather than the emergence 
of a ‘new people’ as is suggested by the title of the book. Although what is here 
described with utmost care and in the greatest detail relates to conditions ina 
few localities of the Land Nordhessen, it is not improbable that the conclusions 
may have a wider and more general validity. 
H. C, HILLMANN 


EXxoDES TRANSFERTS ESCLAVAGE. By Jean de la Robrie. Paris, Gallimard, 
1950. 280 pp. 74” x43”. Frs. 370. 
As the author of this book says, we are apt to forget how fragile a growth is 
civilization. M. de la Robrie asks us to contrast the nineteenth century with 
its constant efforts to extend the benefits of democracy, and to establish ever 
more widely the enjoyment of personal liberty, with the facts and events of 
the present century. He brings statistics to show that, within twenty-five 
years no less than 70 million persons ! ‘d’hommes, de femmes, et d’enfants au 
moins, n’ayant pas le caractére de combatants, [sont été] arrachés de leurs 
maisons et reduit a l’exil, 4 la dispersion, a la misére, quelquefois 4 la mort’ 
>. 13). 

. Mr Roosevelt, who in 1939 pointed out with humane foresight how large the 
problem of the refugee was likely to be as a result of the war, was party in 1945 
to an agreement which uprooted a further 12,500,000, while the Jews, who 
suffered so hideously themselves, in the Promised Land adopt ‘Les formules du 
nationalisme le plus intransigeant et [suivent] les exemples de ]’Allemagne’. 

Chapter VI (part 2) is devoted to pronouncements made by His Holiness the 
Pope, between Christmas 1939 and June 1946, and Chapter VIII to the 1948 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

Can humanity in the last half of the twentieth century generate that deep 
and large morality which bids us do unto others as we would that they should do 
unto us, or must we end with the question which heads the last chapter: ‘Les 
peuples seront-ils encore déracinés?’ 

BERTHA L. BRACEY 


DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


WEALTH OF CoLoNIEs: the Marshall Lectures delivered at Cambridge on 17 
and 24 February 1950. By W. K. Hancock. London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1950. 81 pp. 7$”X5}". 7s. 6d. 

‘THE experience of the British Commonwealth suggests that economic and politi- 

cal dependence are matters of degree and that advancement or stagnation is to 

be explained by the interaction of economic, social, and political influences’ (p. 5). 

In these words, Professor Hancock himself provides the best epitome of his 

Marshall lectures. Their central theme is how far experience suggests that the 

wealth and welfare of dependent territories is most likely to be promoted by the 

‘free play of economic forces’ or, alternatively, by deliberate planning. 

After a preliminary consideration of Lenin’s theory of imperialism which is 
found inconsistent with the facts, economic development in Tasmania, West 
Africa, Burma, and Japan is examined in the light of recent studies, and the 
conclusion is reached that, though ‘there are some teachings of old-fashioned 
economics which the apostles of colonial development and welfare will ignore 


1 This figure includes Soviet transfers and deportations totalling 18 millions (1928-38) 
and nearly 15 millions (1939-47). 
Q 
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at their peril’ (p. 39), the State action necessary, even in Europe, to maintain 
economic activity at a stable level and to mitigate the inequalities the economic 
system creates, 1s still more necessary ‘in countries where money income and 
public revenue fluctuate violently ... where the social fabric is extremely 
vulnerable to individualistic aggressions and where so many of the public 
services we take for granted are lacking’ (p. 40). Developments in trade policy 
since the war—notably exchange control and bulk purchase—are next examined, 
and we are reminded that ‘we must find ways and means of safeguarding what 
was permanently valuable’ (p. 51) in the open-door policy. Turning to colonial 
development, Professor Hancock emphasizes that the actual amount of British 
investment in this field since the war has been relatively very small, and shows 
that it has inevitably been directed ‘according to our estimates—be they right 
or wrong—of the comparative return to be expected’ (p. 65). 

This little book, written with the fine economy of words of which Professor 
Hancock is a master, has something to say on most of the major economic issues 
in the colonial world today. 


KENNETH ROBINSON 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. By G. B. 


Masefield. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1950. 179 pp. Index. 7}”"x5". 
Ios. 6d. 


MR MASEFIELD’s book had languished on my shelf for nearly six months but, 
once taken up, it was not put down until the last page was reached. The story 
was so absorbing that I did not notice the passage of time and I was accused of 
burning the midnight oil in order to finish a thriller. Though I could point to 
the title in an indignant denial I had to admit that the book had the qualities 
of a best seller. 

It could not have been easy for the author to combine the bits and pieces of 
development into a coherent whole, for colonial agriculture is rather like Topsy 
in that it just ‘growed’. Because he has the perspective of a student who 
understands his subject, however, he has been able to discern the evolutionary 
pattern of development from the days of the independent merchant adventurers 
to the modern fashion of vast Government schemes, conceived with all the 
urgency and profligacy of a military operation. Change is not necessarily 
progress, and it is salutary to be reminded of a more prudent older generation 
which was responsible for the highly successful Gezira scheme where the potential- 
ities of irrigated land were proved beyond question well in advance of the main 
capital expenditure. Prior to the war the Sudan Government obtained one- 
quarter of its revenues from this project which is a model in colonial develop- 
ment. If this book had been written a few years earlier and had been read by 
the right people perhaps the British tax-payers would have been more than 
£30 million less in debt. 

It will be read with pleasure by anyone who is interested not only in the 
past but also in the future of the Colonial Empire. 


M. McG. CooPpER 


THE Way Forwarp. By James Griffiths, Arthur Creech Jones and Rita Hinden. 
London, Gollancz and Fabian Publications, 1950. 38 pp. (Colonial 
Controversy Series, no. 7.) 7}” 5". Is. 3d. 


[unis pamphlet reproduces addresses delivered by the authors at a joint con- 
ference of the Fabian Colonial Bureau and the Labour Party in September 1950. 
Dr Hinden summarizes what must now, one supposes, be the Fabian orthodoxy, 
and sketches the ideals behind the World Plan for Mutual Aid adumbrated in 
Labour and the New Society (1950). Mr Creech Jones gives an account of his 
stewardship, and Mr Griffiths an admirably balanced defence of recent colonial 
policy, remarkable for its courageous realism. 


KENNETH ROBINSON 
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THE BritisH Group: an Imperial Social Study. By Charles E. Key. London, 
Harrap, 1950. 256 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83”54". 12s. 6d. 


THE author believes the Commonwealth to be ‘the greatest of all experiments in 
the Government of man’ and seeks in this book to present a living picture of it 
to young people. Eighteen of the twenty chapters of the book treat of specific 
territories or regions: in each of these chapters geography, history, social, and 
political tendencies are discussed. A good deal of information is handled in a 
lively manner. The first and last chapters of the book examine respectively the 
growth of ‘the British Group’ as a whole and the problems and opportunities 
that confront it. The book should be welcome in the middle (or sometimes the 
higher) classes of schools. 


W. K. Hancock. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


DocuUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN PoLicy 1g19-39. Third Series, Vol. III, 
1938-9. Ed. by E. L. Woodward, Rohan Butler and Margaret Lambert. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1950. lxiii+-677 pp. 9}” x64”. 27s. 6d. 

THE reviewer of a volume such as this can do little more than indicate its 

contents. The present collection comprises nine chapters, the first of which 

contains the correspondence dealing with the Polish and Hungarian claims 
between 14 and 30 September 1938. It thus belongs in subject-matter to the 
preceding volume, and the reader must regret that these relatively few docu- 
ments were not published in their chronological order with the rest of the 

Munich documents (which did include some correspondence relating to Poland). 

The story which they give here is misleading and indeed unintelligible unless read 

in close conjunction with the main documents, to the understanding of which 

they are, in their turn, indispensable. The rest of the volume covers the short 
period when H.M. Government hoped that Hitler was satisfied; by the end of 
it they were already undeceived. Chapters II-V deal with the settlement of 
the Polish and Hungarian claims and execution of the main Munich Agreement. 

Here the reviewer will not criticize the editorial arrangement, but may regret 

the uneven degree of loquacity displayed by H.M. representatives. The reports 

from Prague and Warsaw are full and informative. From Budapest one can 

gather practically nothing except that Sir Geoffrey Knox could not abide M. 

Kanya. There is not a single dispatch from or message to Belgrade (although 

there is one very interesting dispatch from Sofia), only two or three from 

Moscow, and little more from Rome; nothing from Washington. Then come the 

records of the important Anglo-French conversations of 24 November 1938; 

two chapters describing the British Government’s attempts to reach understand- 

ing with Italy (comparison with Ciano’s diary and papers is interesting here) ; 
renewed wrangling with Germany; and at the last we return to Poland for the 
beginnings of Germany’s active policy towards that country, setting the scene 
for the account of March 1939 that the editors promise us for their next volume. 

May they, when they produce it, not forget the small countries, including 

Lithuania ! 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


SECOND WORLD WAR 


GREAT MISTAKES OF THE WAR. By Hanson W. Baldwin. London, Alvin 
Redman, 1950. 105 pp. Bibliog. 7$”x5". 6s. 

Tuis little book is a plea for a return to a saner world in which wars were fought 

for limited political aims and with restricted means. Hanson Baldwin first 

shows that many of the worst mistakes made by the Americans—often against 

the advice of their British allies—were due to their failure to realize that wars 

are not isolated incidents, but are fought in order to bring about certain 
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desired political consequences. He then argues that by insisting on ‘uncondi- 
tional surrender’, by faulty strategy which handed half of Europe over to the 
Russians, and by failing to drive on to Berlin and Prague in the days of 
Germany’s collapse, the American leaders lost the peace even if they won the 
war. With all this many people in the United Kingdom will agree. The author 
then turns to the East. Here he castigates the American pre-war failure to 
provide military resources on a scale demanded by the foreign policy pursued. 
He also has some digs at General MacArthur’s conduct of affairs in the Philip- 
pines. After dealing severely with the Yalta Conference, he finally deplores the 
decision to use the atomic bomb on the grounds that by taking it the Americans 
placed themselves on a moral level with ‘the Huns and Mongols who had made 
destruction a fine art’. 


A good deal of the argument is the result of belated wisdom, but that does 
not invalidate the main thesis that total war, aiming at total victory by un- 
limited means, is a barbarous and useless activity which the nations of the 
world in their blindness have allowed to develop and flourish. None of them is 
guiltless. It is hard to see how in modern conditions we can retrace our steps, 
but, unless we do, the future is indeed bleak. This book is too slight a study to 
provide the British student with many new thoughts, but it may be of greater 
interest to the American public. 

TAN JACOB 


WitH FREEDOM TO SINGAPORE. By O. W. Gilmour. London, Benn, 1950. 


227 pp. Illus. Index. 8?" x53”. 12s. 6d. 


Mr O. W. GILMouR was an engineer in the Singapore Municipality and this book 
provides a sequel to his Singapore to Freedom which described last days in 
Singapore and the author’s escape in 1942. A third of the new volume is devoted 
to the work in England, India, and Ceylon of the Malayan Planning Unit, set 
up by the War Office in 1943 to plan the reoccupation of Malaya after the defeat 
of Japan. Mr Gilmour’s own part in this was to detail a scheme for the re- 
habilitation of the transport and utility services of both the colony of Singapore 
and of the Municipality. The remainder of the book describes the reoccupation 
of Singapore, the problems of the British Military Administration, and ends 
with the author’s own speculations about the future. Chapter Eight contains an 
admirable survey of the methods of the Japanese during the occupation and 
their serious moral and psychological effects on the local population whose 
relief was reflected in the welcome which it gave not only to released prisoners 
of war and internees, but to the liberating army. It explains also why the dream 
faded and how a new political consciousness, unavoidable shortages and im- 
provisations gave rise to labour troubles, a sense of frustration, and the desire 
for the return of a civil Government. The book deals almost entirely with 
Singapore and only incidentally with the rest of Malaya, but it is well written, 
balanced, and fair, and is a valuable record of a difficult period. 


N. R. JARRETT 


DE STALINE A HITLER: SOUVENIRS DE DEUX AMBASSADES 1936-39. By Robert 
Coulondre. Paris, Hachette, 1950. 334 pp. 9” 5%”. Frs. 450. 

M. CouLONDRE, former French Ambassador in Moscow and Berlin, is a keen 

observer and a shrewd judge of men and affairs. Although this book adds little 

to the knowledge already available on the immediate pre-war period, the 

account of Franco-Soviet relations during the period preceding the Munich 

agreement is both interesting and useful. 

Mutual distrust played an important role in those relations. Neither Govern- 
ment was eager to take the initiative in proposing military staff talks to supple- 
ment the Mutual Assistance Pact of 1935 with a military convention. At last 
the French did make such proposals in May 1938, which were apparently 
accepted by the Soviet authorities. But in the following months the forces of 
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appeasement gained ascendancy in Paris, and the French Government virtually 
abandoned the project. Whether the Soviet failure in August and September 
1938 to specify what military action they would take in the event of an attack 
on Czechoslovakia was due to their desire to see the Western Powers involved 
in conflict with Germany or to their reluctance to commit themselves without an 
assurance that France was determined to resist German aggression, can hardly 
be established without access to Soviet documentary sources. Coulondre’s 
view is that the U.S.S.R. would have fulfilled her obligations, since it would 
have been in her own interests. : 

Soviet preoccupation with Poland even before Munich emerges clearly. 
Moscow repeatedly endeavoured to ascertain the reaction of Paris to a possible 
Soviet military intervention against Poland should the latter attack Czecho- 
slovakia. After Munich this interest in Poland became stronger, and already 
seemed to envisage the action taken in September 1939. Coulondre quotes 
Potempkin’s remark, ‘For us I see no other course but the fourth partition of 
Poland’ (p. 165). 

M. Coulondre also saw that the most important result of the Munich episode 
would be to cause the U.S.S.R. to explore the possibilities of a rapprochement 
with Germany. 


IEUAN G. JOHN 


La GUERRE GERMANO-SOVIETIQUE 1941-5. By A. Guillaume. Preface by J. de 
Lattre de Tassigny. Paris, Payot, 1949. 219 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog, 
(Collection d’Etudes, Mémoires et Documents pour Servir a l’Histoire de 
la Guerre.) 9”5%”". Frs. 720. 


GENERAL GUILLAUME is one of the ablest of French officers, who was for some 
years Chief of the French Military Mission in Moscow and afterwards com- 
manded the French Army in Germany. His short account of the war between 
Germany and Soviet Russia is the best work of its kind so far published. Despite 
the secrecy with which Russian military operations are surrounded, the im- 
possibility of identifying units and of estimating numbers engaged on the 
Russian side, there were available to him certain studies by Russian officers, 
some of them officially published under the authority of the Historical Service 
of the Red Army. It is doubtful whether all these works have ever left Russia, 
or indeed whether half a dozen copies of any of them could be found outside 
that country. They are not ideal guides, but the best available to us, and 
they are admirably used by General Guillaume. He has also employed some 
German material, but only up to the battle of Moscow, whereas it is to sub- 
sequent events that he gives most attention. The book contains sixty-three 
sketch-maps, which give the course of the operations on broad lines. The 
Russian effort becomes in these pages even more impressive than we already 
knew it to be. 


CyRIL FALLs 


NICHT AUS DEN AKTEN. By Erich Kordt. Stuttgart, Union Deutsche Verlags- 
gesellschaft, 1950. 441 pp. Illus. 8}” x53”. DM. 14. 
Tue author has written a most lively and interesting account of his years in the 
German Foreign Service. It deals mainly with his experiences in the Minister’s 
Private Office during Ribbentrop’s tenure of power. Dr Kordt and his brother, 
Counsellor in the German Embassy in London up to September 1939, shared the 
opinions of such anti-Hitlerite members of the Wehrmacht as Beck, Canaris, 
and Oster. With them and professional colleagues of their own they tried to 
avert first war and then the worst disasters of its impact. Dr Kordt is rightly 
critical of the vacillations and weaknesses of the opposition; but he points 
with some justification to the special problems of conscience involved in the 
retention of responsible office in the Third Reich. His outspoken opinions repre- 
sent a point of view common enough among German conservatives. The doctrine 
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and practice of National Socialism were genuinely abhorrent to him (he be- 
friended many of its Jewish victims at personal risk and expense), but he was an 
honest revisionist and champion of the justice of German national claims. In 
this connexion he displays great hostility to the Czechoslovak Republic and 
evinces a dislike for BeneS and Masaryk that leads him to make at least one 
statement, on the subject of their ‘intrigues against Chamberlain’, that should 
not have been printed without substantiation (p. 261). 

Indeed, as its title indicates, the book is one of informal reminiscence and 
vindication of the author’s friends and collaborators, notably Baron von 
Weizsicker, rather than a record based on evidence. In the short section dealing 
with Dr Kordt’s years in the Far East from 1941 onwards, there is a valuable 
account of the activities of Richard Sorge, the Frankfiirter Zeitung corre- 
spondent executed by the Japanese as a Russian spy. There is also an astound- 
ing reference to Dr Kordt’s reaction to his instructions to ask the Japanese to 
join in the shackling of British prisoners of war, inflicted by the Germans after 
the capture of a Commando order laying down that German prisoners taken in a 
raid on the Channel Islands should be bound during the passage home after the 
operation. Eugen Ott, the German Ambassador in Tokyo, and Dr Kordt told 
Berlin that the Japanese would be offended if they were thus asked to violate 
their chivalrous code of Bushido. This reply doubtless represents a wish to 
spare British prisoners the discomforts of shackling, but it demonstrates the 
ignorance of the German Embassy of the treatment accorded by Germany’s 
allies to prisoners and internees, regardless of nationality, age, or sex. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


Was WIRKLICH GESCHAH: die diplomatischen Hintergriinde der deutschen 
Kriegspolitik: Darstellung und Dokumente. By Heinz Holldack. Miinchen, 
Nymphenburger Verlagshandlung, 1949. 547 pp. 9” x6". DM. 16.50. 

Tuts impassionate and factual book utilizes the documentary material of the 

main Nuremberg trials as a historical source for a study of German foreign 

policy between 1933 and 1941. In addition, the author has drawn on a con- 
siderable number of other sources from both sides, such as White books, 
memoirs, and diaries of statesmen and diplomats. The book is divided into two 
parts of nearly equal length. The first offers a critical survey of some major 
issues and constellations, including the pre-history of the Anschluss, Hitler’s 
destruction of Czechoslovakia, the German—Polish conflict and the outbreak of 
the last war, Hitler and Mussolini, Germany and Soviet Russia, the triangle 

Berlin—Rome-Tokyo. 

Amongst the sixty-five well-chosen documents of the second part are the 
Hossbach minutes on the ominous meeting at Hitler’s Chancellery on 5 Novem- 
ber 1937, Ribbentrop’s significant notice to the Fiihrer on future Anglo- 
German relations of 2 January 1938, Goering’s telephone conversations with 
Austrian Nazis on the eve of the Anschluss, the Schmidt account of Hacha’s 
interview with Hitler before the German occupation of Prague, Hitler’s funda- 
mental address to the chiefs of the Wehrmacht of 22 August 1939, his directive 
on operation Barbarossa for the invasion of Russia, and Rosenberg’s address 
on the political implications of this planned event. There are also some very 
revealing documents on German—Japanese relations during the war, ranging 
from Hitler’s instructions to the Wehrmacht on its co-operation with Japan in 
March 1941 (‘No indication is to be given to the Japanese of operation Bar- 
barossa’, p. 501) to Ribbentrop’s unsuccessful attempt two years later to 
persuade the Japanese Government to enter into war with Russia. 

The book suffers from the fact that it was written and compiled before the 
publication of the first volumes of the tripartite Documents on German Foreign 
Policy 1918-1945 and of series III of Documents on British Foreign Policy 
1919-1939. That means, for instance, that Germany’s role during the Spanish 
Civil War is hardly considered and that her relations with the United States or 
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with the Vatican are not covered. Nevertheless, within its limits this is a useful 
and objective text-book, which draws clearly major lines and turning points of 
development without any attempt to whitewash the Nazi regime. 

E. BRAMSTED 


RUHELOSES LEBEN: Aufzeichnungen und Erinnerungen. By Rudolf Rahn. 
Diisseldorf, Diederichs Verlag, 1949. 298 pp. 9" x6". DM. 12.50. 


RUDOLF RAHN was a typical child of the German Youth Movement of before 
1914, soulful, schwarmerisch ... and with a veneer of Kultur in the better 
sense—but it is difficult not to suspect that it was only a veneer. There is a 
third-rate Goethe-esque flavour to his wandering around the world as some kind 
of German diplomat. 

Of all the apologiae which have poured out of Germany since 1945 this is in 
a way the most apologetic of them all. Rahn seems always to have been on the 
spot in France, Syria, Hungary, and, finally, Italy, at the most dramatic and 
desperate moments. He always made the real deep emotional contact, he always 
saw exactly what would happen, he always arranged the right thing, he could 
even maker Hitler stop talking and listen to him—or so he says. But it was all 
perfectly futile. He was unable to change the course of events willed and then 
blindly withstood by Hitler. In the end Rahn may have saved a few Italian 
lives and a few Italian works of art—and for this all honour is due to any man— 
but there was really nothing Promethean about him. The novice in this kind of 
reading might be led to suppose that time will show that Rudolf Rahn was the 
noblest European of them all. That is one of the motifs of German post-Nazi 
propaganda. Often, and probably in this case, it is sincere, but it requires a 
sceptical approach and a reminder that between 1870 and 1945 remarkably 
few Germans remembered their European souls. 

Historically Dr Rahn’s account of the last days of Mussolini is perhaps the 
most usable part of his book, partly because it can be checked up with the 
available Italian material. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


PRIVATE ARMY. By Vladimir Peniakoff (‘Popski’). London, Cape, 1950. 512 
pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 8” 5%”. 16s. 


THE Western Desert was the private stamping-ground of several private 
armies, especially in that stage of the war when we were too weak to do much 
more there than play tip-and-run with the enemy; yet militarily maybe they 
were most successful later, when our major forces were used concentrated 
and the role of the private army was integrated to the major venture. 
To have done what Popski did was possible perhaps only in the peculiar 
circumstances of the Mediterranean campaigns: it required a sympathetically 
unorthodox command to allow him to recruit at all; and to operate deep in the 
enemy’s rear he needed there a friendly population whose language he knew. 
Up to Alamein his and other mosquito groups (most notably the L.R.D.G.) 
gained Intelligence, made invaluable topographical reconnaissances, and created 
a chain of calling posts for our escaping prisoners, a ferry-service back to free- 
dom. More important it seemed then, not only did these flying columns create 
alarm and despondency in the enemy rear areas, but they underpinned British 
morale in the desert. This was the period of the Popski legend. Somebody was 
laughing at the enemy we just didn’t seem able to beat, a plump daredevil was 
impishly pulling the enemy’s leg. And so Popski did, but not in the careless 
way the legend suggested: for it left out the patience. And even now Pepski 
himself, a middle-aged business man from the Delta, of Belgian birth, Russian 
parentage, and Cambridge education, in giving his own beautifully written 
account of his enterprises, characteristically leaves out the best stories, securing 
instead a special privacy for himself in this tale of the private army he was 
allowed to recruit, train, and command with equal ruthlessness. His astonishing 
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handling of the English language—akin to his astonishing capacity to handle the 
American jeep which made his role possible—is at times almost a disadvantage. 
When he writes about what he knew well it is tellingly done, at once an exciting 
story and an anatomy of courage. Yet he writes just as convincingly of his 
quick impressions; and his prejudices are perhaps sometimes more slapdash 
than the efficient prose in which he expresses them. There is more than a trace 
of that ‘somewhat ridiculous fervour’ about his hates which he admits to in 
describing one of his affections. 

To have survived all those quietly planned perils is remarkable enough; 
to be able, in addition, to write of them as well as Popski has done is to exceed 
one man’s ration of achievement—especially since he tells us but the half of it. 

E. T. WILLIAMS 


KATYN — UNGESUHNTES VERBRECHEN. By Josef Mackiewicz. Zurich, Thomas- 
Verlag, 1949. 224 pp. Illus. 8}”x6". DM. 5.60. 


LikE General Anders’ book on Katyn, reviewed at length in the April 1950 
issue of this Journal, Mr Mackiewicz’ book is a challenge to the Western world. 
Without comment, but with underlying bitterness and sorrow, he shows how in | 
the interest of military unity, and later of a shaky alliance with the U.S.S.R., 
moral principles were laid aside. None of the Western Powers was willing, 
during the war, to support the demand for an investigation of the fate of the 
15,000 missing Polish military, of whom over 4,200 were found in a mass grave 
in Katyn near Smolensk. Both the International Red Cross and the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at Nuremberg thought it expedient to drop the matter 
rather than to incur the risk of the Soviet Government’s displeasure. Even the j 
publication of the book under review has, according to the author, been held 
up since 1945. : 
The dead of Katyn, as of many other mass graves and camps, cannot be 
called to life again. But they may help us to recognize the fallacy of a policy of 
expediency, which can only lead to similar problems in a more acute form, in 
preference to a policy firmly based on principles. | 
The book is as completely documented as can be expected. As to the 
presentation, reconstructed jovial conversations and reminiscences of peasant 
refugees, detailed descriptions of the exhumed corpses contrasted with peaceful 
skies and twittering birds, and irrelevant comment on the rich Jewish wife of 
Molotov (who, incidentally, has been known under this name since before the | 
Revolution, not since 1940), do not, in the reviewer’s opinion, strengthen the 
account of the tragic events and the documents which speak for themselves. | 
MARGARET DEWAR 


OPERATION CicERO. By L. C. Moyzisch. Postscript by Franz von Papen. 
Trans. by Constantine Fitzgibbon and Heinrich Fraenkel. London, 
Wingate, 1950. 208 pp. 74”x5". 8s. 6d. 

Tuis is a first-class spy story—with a difference: for the incredible incidents 

which are recorded in it actually happened. 

Some distinguished reviewers have doubted the veracity of Herr Moyzisch’s 
story—which is surprising as its truth is vouched for by the German Ambassador 
himself in a postscript. Herr von Papen—however much his country’s enemies 
may have disapproved of some of his early enterprises—is a distinguished 
diplomat of the old school and an ex-Chancellor of the Reich. Such a person 
would hardly have gone out of his way to confirm the truth of a series of events 
which are alleged to have taken place during the war in his own Embassy, if 
the record had been merely an invention of an attaché. However this may be, 
all doubts on the subject have been recently dispelled by an unequivocal 
statement of Mr Bevin’s in the House of Commons. Herr Moyzisch’s record is 
true. 
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It is not the part of the reviewer to spoil a good story by saying too much. 
But he may suggest, without giving anything away, that Herr Moyzisch’s book 
is valuable for three reasons: it is an excellent spy story, simply and con- 
vincingly told, which possesses the unusual merit of veracity; it throws a lurid 
light on the relations which existed between at least some of the Nazi leaders 
(our inter-departmental jealousies were trivial affairs compared with Ribben- 
trop’s hatred of Kaltenbrunner, and vice versa) ; and lastly the book is valuable 
as an Awful Warning. Every official of the Foreign Office should be exhorted 
to read it; and never to forget the Albanian valet of the Ankara Embassy. 

A. C.. EDWARDS 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


It COMMONWEALTH BrITANNICO. By Giuseppino Treves. Milan, Edizioni di 
Comunita, 1950. 270 pp. 9” 54". L. 800. 


Ir may seem strange that an Italian jurist should have written the most 
comprehensive and up-to-date account of the rapidly-changing British Common- 
wealth; but Dr Treves has achieved this. Moreover, he has done so in 270 pages, 
yet without overcrowding them; his argument is learned and well documented, 
but good selection and arrangement have enabled him to carry his learning 
fairly lightly. He has simplified his problem by leaving out the dependent 
territories, which by a different working definition of the Commonwealth might 
have been included: all the same, it is an achievement, within such limited 
space, to state the essentials of law and convention that concern the eight 
sovereign members of the Commonwealth. After dealing with them one by one, 
he examines the institutions, laws, and conventions affecting them all. His 
chapters on the Crown and Nationality are particularly to the point, and his 
concluding reflections on the unity of the Commonwealth are very acute. He is 
generous in acknowledging his debts to others, particularly to R. T. E. Latham, 
whose Law and the Commonwealth, first published in the Survey of British 
Commonwealth Affairs (R.I.1.A. 1937), was re-published separately in 1949. 
W. K. Hancock 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Roy 
Milne Memorial Lecture, Adelaide, 26 June 1950. By R. G. Menzies. 
Sydney, Australian Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 26 pp. 
84" x54”. No price. 

Mr MENZzIEs is concerned here with practical issues. He recognizes that with 

the London Declaration of April 1949 ‘the old structural unity’ of the Empire 

disappeared to be succeeded ‘by structural variety’ (p. 3) and in the light of that 
transformation he examines afresh the role the Commonwealth should play in 
international affairs and how it should be organized to play it. What he has to 
say is challenging and constructive even if it is not likely to command whole- 
hearted agreement in many other parts of the Commonwealth. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


ENGLAND PAst PRESENT AND FutTuRE. By Douglas Jerrold. London, Dent, 
1950. vili+341 pp. Index. 83”x5}”. 10s. 6d. 


Mr JERROLD has the great merit that he refuses to be intimidated by the 
fashionable assumptions of the moment, and is quite ready to blaspheme the 
current ‘gods of the market-place’, before whom our politicians, of all parties, 
seem constrained to bow. The present reviewer finds such phrases as ‘the 
impossible experiment of an unlimited democracy operating an unwritten con- 
stitution’ (p. 134) or the description of the present electorate as ‘a mass-educated, 
mass-propaganded body of opinionated ignorance’ (p. 328) so exhilarating that 
he feels inclined to cheer, but even less sympathetic readers should recognize 
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their utility as challenges to an age too inclined to drift thoughtlessly down the 
stream of accepted opinion. 

In the limited space available in a journal devoted to current affairs, it is 
impossible to consider that section of the book devoted to ‘England Past’; 
we can only say that Mr Jerrold’s reading of history is none the less interesting 
for being quite as subjective as that of rival historians whom he criticizes. In 
relation to the more recent years which are properly the concern of International 
Affairs, Mr Jerrold may be commended as a stimulating, provocative, and 
often sagacious critic, but perhaps not always as a trustworthy guide. It is not 
easy to see what he means by the assertion (p. 101) that ‘the Armistice of 11th 
November was not signed, as has been so often said, on the basis of the Fourteen 
Points’. No doubt the armistice was a purely military arrangement, designed 
to put further German resistance out of the question, but of course it was in- 
dissolubly connected with the preceding negotiations, in which the Allies— 
subject to two qualifications—had agreed to conclude peace on the basis of the 
Fourteen Points and other Wilsonian utterances. As the American note of 
5 November puts it, it was ‘such an armistice as would... ensure to the 
Associated Governments the unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce the 
details of the peace to which the German Government has agreed’ (reviewer’s italics), 
i.e. peace on the basis of the Fourteen Points. 

The account of the evolution of Article 10 of the League Covenant also 
needs modification. Mr Jerrold suggests that President Wilson’s original in- 
clusion in this article of provisions for treaty revision represented an American 
plan which was dropped in deference to French opposition. It is true that 
Wilson’s first draft was in general, though by no means exact, agreement with 
the text printed here on p. 203, which is actually a draft composed by Colonel 
House as early as July 1918. Both these drafts included a clause dealing with 
treaty revision, but this found its most determined critics in the American 
delegation—especially Mr Hunter Miller, and by the beginning of February 
Mr Wilson had been persuaded by this criticism to abandon the idea. In the 
discussion of the Article before the Commission, the re-insertion of this clause 
was never suggested, and could not, therefore, have been opposed by the French, 
while, so far from objecting, Wilson thenceforth became so uncompromising a 
champion of Article ro in its final, unqualified form, that he described it as ‘the 
very backbone of the whole Covenant, without which the League would be 
hardly more than an influential debating society’. 

It might seem at first sight that Mr Jerrold’s expression of his controversial 
views is more appropriate to the hustings than the library. But this overlooks 
the author’s main point, which seems to be that Demos has grown into a 
Frankenstein monster so formidable that no politician dares to tell it the truth, 
so that the task must be left to writers. This task is essential since (p. 329) ‘the 
highly organized and highly centralized energy of our society is almost wholly 
directed to concealing from all save the most persistently curious the shallow 
and crumbling foundations of the leisured materialism in which we exist. . . . 
Today the appearance of prosperity can be imposed upon the reality of ruin’. 
Mr Jerrold certainly does all he can to counteract this tendency. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT SINCE 1918. By Sir Gilbert Campion and others. Intro- 
duction by Sir John Anderson. London, Allen & Unwin, 1950. 232 pp. 
Index. 83” x 53”. 16s. 

THIS symposium was written under the auspices of the Institute of Public 

Administration and is introduced by a Preface from the President of that body, 

Sir John Anderson. It covers briefly developments in the most important parts 

of the British system of government during the last thirty years. Some of the 

papers which comprise it contribute interestingly and valuably to the subject. 

Particularly noticeable are Professor W. A. Robson’s chapter on ‘Administrative 
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Law in England 1919-48’, in which he comments on the condition in that field 
twenty years after the appearance of his book Justice and Administrative Law 
which was something of a pioneering essay ; Sir Arthur Street’s article on ‘Quasi- 
Governmental Bodies since 1918’, a useful conspectus in which the Deputy- 
Chairman of the National Coal Board treats in a fresh and stimulating manner 
this topic of ever-growing significance, and make useful comments on the 
problems of the type of managerial body with which he is so intimately con- 
cerned, drawing an interesting comparison between the different methods of 
organizing nationalized industries, and dealing effectively with the exaggerated 
charges of over-centralization ; and the opening chapter by Sir Gilbert Campion 
on ‘Developments in the Parliamentary System since 1918’. There are also 
papers by Mr D. N. Chester on ‘The Development of the Cabinet 1914-49’; 
by Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie on ‘The Structure of Central Administration’ ; 
and by Mr J. H. Warren, the Secretary of the National Association of Local 
Government Officers, on ‘Local Government’. This is a useful and stimulating 
symposium, which might perhaps be improved by the provision of more biblio- 
graphical reference, authority, and recommendation. 
H. R. G. GREAVES 


Crisis IN Britain: Plans and Achievements of the Labour Government. 
By Robert A. Brady. London, Cambridge University Press; Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, University of California Press, 1950. 
730 pp. Tables. Index. 9$”x6}”". 37s. 6d. $5. 


PROFESSOR BRADY’s study of British economic developments during the past 
five years has been carried out with enviable energy and assurance. His intro- 
ductory chapter on the background of Socialist economic thinking, which 
stresses the similarities rather than the differences between Conservative and 
Labour ideas, warns us that he has been unable to discover any ‘fundamental 
departures from past trends’ (p. 42). His final chapter concludes that Britain 
‘has been living on borrowed time’ because of ‘the Government’s failure to see 
that nothing less than a revolutionary replanning of all the factors bearing on 
the problems of improving British productive methods is required at home, and 
that a drastic reorientation of colonial and foreign policy is needed abroad’ 
(p. 667). To arrive at this conclusion, Professor Brady has made an unflagging 
survey of our economic plans and measures, and produced a compendium of 
information about such diverse matters as investment policy, industrial and 
agricultural organization, marketing boards, urban resettlement, health 
services, and colonial development. The native reader, perhaps, will find the 
facts less frightening than he would have us believe. We are less apt than 
Americans to detect illogic when a Government uses a pre-existing machinery to 
tackle a new problem. We can admit that the British class-structure makes for 
a degree of economic inefficiency, yet hold that it perhaps has certain stabilizing 
virtues. And when an author berates a Government because their measures do 
not ‘involve any change in direction which must seriously divide the Labour 
party from its Liberal and Conservative opposition’ (p. 630) we can perceive 
that this adds to the difficulty of writing a lively and coherent narrative, but 
not that, in itself, it is a serious handicap to our recovery. 
MARK BENNEY 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY AND WAR. London, Socialist Party of Great Britain, 
1950. 100 pp. 7” xX 4}”. Is. 

In the eyes of the authors of this pamphlet, all Governments today are capitalist. 

In this respect the British Labour Government and Communist Russian 

imperialism differ only in the degree of State capitalism so far achieved. Capital- 

ism of any sort precludes co-operation. The United Nations is simply a place 

where each State struggles for the interests of its own national capitalism; and 
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such struggles often end in war. Only with the establishment of Socialism will 
war disappear. 

By Socialism is meant a form of society in which there will be neither 
privilege nor property to cause enmity, and all peoples will work harmoniously 
together for their mutual benefit, freed from the taint of capitalism or national 
interests, ‘which are none other than capitalist interests’. As true Socialists— 
and only workers can be true Socialists—abjure war as an instrument of policy, 
this state of world society is to be achieved not by conquest but through 
education of a majority of workers to an understanding of its principles. Then 
will the workers win the class struggle by democratic methods and end war. 

While some attempt is made to answer the objections that both war and 
nations existed when capitalism did not, it is assumed that in the new order 
conflicts of interest, such as the desire to maintain or increase power or standards 
of living at the expense of others, will be resolved by goodwill between workers’ 
Governments. In fact war has already been renounced by the signatories of the 
United Nations Charter as an instrument of national policy. So long, however, 
as national forces exist anywhere in the world, must there not be provision for 
collective defence and for resisting aggression by waging war? Even if and when 
all forces are pooled, the distinction between waging war and suppressing a 
revolt or heresy may remain, as Korea has taught us, a matter of opinion. 

What happens to the countries in which pacifist Socialist Governments 
emerge first? At the end we read that there are five parties adhering to the 
same principles as S.P.G.B.—the Socialist Parties of Australia, Canada, Ireland, 
New Zealand, and the United States. These parties might ask themselves 
‘cui bono’? 

NIALL MACPHERSON 


THE CONSERVATIVE TRADITION. Ed. by R. J. White. Preface by Alan Bullock 
and F. W. Deakin. London, Nicholas Kaye, 1950. xix-++-256 pp. Index. 
(The British Political Tradition. Ed. by Alan Bullock and F. W. Deakin. 
Book 4.) 8” 5%”. 16s. 

Tuis is a valuable book, but not a very easy one to read. It makes no claim to 

supersede Quintin Hogg’s, The Case for Conservatism (Penguin Books, 1947), 

but rather provides a source-book for it. The book consists of passages from the 

speeches and writings of notable holders of Conservative opinions, formed into 
chapters, and linked by brief comment which is very well done. The plain man, 
asked to guess who would provide most material, would probably say Disraeli, 
and be right. Next he might, after reflection, suggest Burke. But which of us 

would have suggested Samuel Taylor Coleridge? Disraeli in fact wins only by a 

short neck (twenty-two passages) from Coleridge (twenty-one) ; Burke is a good 

third (a very good third!) with nineteen, Peel fourth withten. The rest, judged by 

a numerical test, are hardly ‘also-rans’ ; fortunately they need not be so judged, 

and many of the best things come from them, e.g. from Lord Hugh Cecil’s 

Conservatism (1912). Coleridge, some may think, has received more than his 

due from an editor whose protégé he is (pp. 252-3); but the plain man may 

sometimes find the philosopher tedious, as he certainly would have done in life. 

It might be called a bedside book, for it may yield most to the desultory reader, 

though he will return gratefully to the excellent introduction, which has the 

merit of continuity. 
A. L. IRVINE 


CANADA: a Short History. By G. S. Graham. London, Hutchinson, 1950. 
187 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. (University Library. British 
Empire History. Ed. by Sir Reginald Coupland, no. 52.) 74” x5". 7s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR GRAHAM'S book has been given the sub-title ‘a short history’. It is at 

once something less and something very much more. While no examinee would 

get through on the facts contained in it alone, without other sources, neither 
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would he deserve alpha marks unless he were capable of appreciating its ex- 
ceptional analytical qualities. The publisher’s announcement more justly calls 
the book ‘an interpretative survey’, which indeed it is, brilliantly done in the 
short compass of under two hundred pages. 

The author, in his introduction, declares his aim of approaching Canadian 
history ‘from outside rather than from within North America’, and the first 
half of his book skilfully places the development of Canada down to 1814 in its 
international context. The latter half goes successfully beyond his declared 
aim; for, without losing touch with that context, it also presents, especially in 
the last two chapters, a frank, fair, and illuminating picture of the Canadian 
nation, its potentialities and its perplexities, which deserves careful and 
sympathetic study by fellow-members of the North Atlantic community. 

HEATHER J. HARVEY 


IMMIGRATION INTO NEW ZEALAND: Report of a Study Group. Wellington, New 
Zealand Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 22 pp. 8}"x5}". 2s. 


THE group responsible for this study find that in New Zealand as in Great 
Britain, owing to a simultaneous fall in the birth-rate and in the death-rate, 
there has been a decline in the proportion of the working population to the 
total population, and they agree that there is a case for attracting at least 
10,000 immigrants a year for ten years in order to redress the balance. They 
would obtain these immigrants from Great Britain if possible, but they think 
that there are other countries in Europe which could supply suitable settlers in 
limited numbers. They urge, however, that this additional labour should be 
put to its most productive use and they are critical of the economic policy of 
the Government which in their opinion tends to defeat its object by bolstering 
up uneconomic industries at the expense of the community as a whole. In fact, 
the rate of emigration from New Zealand has, since the war, been higher than 
ever before. The group would prefer to augment the incentives to private 
enterprise, thereby attracting immigrants who would pay their own way and 
help to provide the capital for further development. 

This compact study deserves to be widely read in the spirit in which it is 
offered, namely, as ‘a useful contribution to a topic of urgent public 


importance’. 
G. F. PLANT 


WESTERN EUROPE 


ENCYCLOPEDIE POLITIQUE DE LA FRANCE ET DU MONDE. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
Paris, Editions de l’Encyclopédie Coloniale et Maritime, 1950. Vol. I. 
359 pp. Vol. II. 399 pp. Tables. Index. 83” 5%”. No price. 

THE Encyclopédie politique, which is the work of twenty-five authors, is one 

of the products of the recent effort in France to free political studies from the grip 

of the rigidly juridical approach which had stultified them for so many years. 

The changes which have been made in the work since its first edition was 

published in 1946 are themselves an indication of the progress that has been 

made towards something nearer to the Anglo-Saxon concept of political science. 

The first volume has been much extended and in part re-written. M. Courtois’s 

sketch of political history remains largely unaltered, as does M. Chevallier’s 

readable but inadequate and rather blinkered survey of the history of political 
ideas: in other words, M. Chevallier’s sense of balance still leads him to believe 
that if Locke is worth twenty-five lines, Alain’s share should be three pages. 

On the other hand, M. Goguel’s thirty pages on political parties have been com- 

pletely re-written, to form an excellent ninety-page introduction to the subject, 

while sections on the industrial revolution, historical and geological time, 
recent economic history, political institutions, and constitutional history, have 
been either added or re-written. 
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The second volume has been even more radically transformed. The ‘Cook’s 
Tour’ of world politics, which in the 1946 edition gave fifteen pages each to the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. and correspondingly inadequate treatment to 
other countries and other problems, from China to Mexico, and from Islam to 
the atomic bomb, has been completely suppressed and is replaced by a very 
useful summary of facts and ideas about the French Union, followed by dis- 
cussions of the main problems of French politics (defence, education, civil 
service, trade-unionism, demography, housing, social security, economics and 
finance). At this price, and although the title of the whole work remains the 
same, the ‘world’ is well lost. 

All these changes make the book much more valuable to the foreign reader 
than it was in its first form. Much of its information is not readily available 
elsewhere and it is peppered with interesting—sometimes exciting—suggestions. 
What is less usual in France, and by that much the more welcome, is the fact 
that each volume has a brief Bibliography and the two together an Index— 
inadequate, it is true, but in some cases one is thankful for the smallest mercies. 

DoroTHy PICKLES 


La CONDITION OUVRIERE EN FRANCE DEPuIS CENT ANs. By Paul Louis. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. 127 pp. (‘Que Sais-je?’ Le Point 
des Connaissances Actuelles, no. 433.) 7” x 4$”. No price. 


THE most recent book of this indefatigable historian of Socialism and social 
change maintains the high standard of the admirable little series of works of 
vulgarization in which it appears. Starting with a summary of conditions in 
1848, based partly on Villermé and partly on the more picturesque impressions 
of Flora Tristan, M. Louis divides the rest of his task into seven periods, of 
which the last runs from 1944 to 1950. The period from 1870 to Igig is the 
most and that of the Second World War the least adequately covered. On the 
Second Empire, M. Louis might have profited more from M. Duveau’s recent 
exhaustive study. The whole is as accurate as any short book can be that is 
based largely on French official statistics, while the final chapter is probably 
entirely new material to most English and many French students. 
DoroTHy PICKLES 


La CrisE ALGERIENNE. By Paul-Emile Sarrasin. Paris, Cerf, 1949. 244 pp. 
(Rencontres 29.) 74” 43". Frs. 300. 


THE introductory chapters of this book outline the geography, history, and 
population problems of Algeria. Then follows a survey of the Algerian National- 
ist and Communist parties. The views are generally based on recent documents 
which are appended to the book and form about one-third of it. There are, 
however, some generalizations and misconceptions. After 120 years of French 
rule and of direct contact with French culture, it is surely inexact to refer to the 
Algerians in general as still representing a medieval society (p. 58). It is equally 
inexact to assert that ‘Algeria is a country where pure Arabs do not exist’ 
(p. 110), and it is extremely doubtful that ‘the idea of the holy war has a con- 
siderable attraction for the natives of Algeria’ (p. 70). 


T. KHEMIRI 


HoLianp To-pay. By Cicely Hamilton. London, Dent, 1950. ix+162 pp. 
Illus. 8?” 54". 12s. 6d. 


Mrs HaAmILTon likes the Dutch and their country, and her affection is clearly 
shown in this book, which may inspire in some readers a desire to know more 
about the Netherlands. Unfortunately she is unlikely to quench any thirst for 
information she may arouse. For instance, Dutch politics are highly compli- 
cated and interesting, but Mrs Hamilton gives no more than a hint of their 
complexity and seems scarcely aware of their interest. This is all the more 
regrettable because so little has been written in English about Dutch political 
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developments since the war. Nor is Mrs Hamilton much more informative 
on any other topic. She has collected a few useful scraps of information, but 
she has not explained any important aspect of Dutch life. The illustrations 
are a good deal more interesting than the text, but are not numerous or striking 
enough to make the book commendable. 


Mark A. THOMSON 


La SITUATION ECONOMIQUE DE LA BELGIQUE ET DU Conco BEtce. Ed. by the 
Kredietbank. Brussels, Kredietbank S.A., 1950. 94 pp. Charts. Tables. 
84” x 53”. No price. ' 
THis comprehensive summary covers 1949 and half of 1950. Unemployment— 
the peak was reached in January 1950—and devaluation form the background. 
A decline in exports after March 1949 was followed by improvement in 1950, 
mainly due to increased trade with Western Germany and the Netherlands, 
made possible by Marshall Aid. The ten-year development plan for the Belgian 
Congo is sketched, including transport schemes, which are to be tackled first. 
Financing the plan provides no anxiety, but labour shortage may cause delay. 
This well-arranged book of reference should be useful, and particularly valuable 
as regards the Congo. 


MARJORY TAYLOR 


Tue Last Optimist. By J. Alvarez del Vayo. London, Putnam, 1950. x-+406 
pp. Index. 8?" x 5}”. 18s. 

For close on forty years Sefor del Vayo has ‘lived’ world affairs at their most 
tense throughout the length and breadth of Europe and the Americas, with 
Socialism and social revolution as his guiding star. His title derives from the 
enviable conviction both that progress is inevitable and that he knows the 
direction in which progress lies. This gives his judgements, for all their sincerity, 
a certain naiveté, as when he writes of the ‘one simple fact : Russia wants peace’ 
(p. 353) or holds ‘the policy of Bevin... largely responsible for Franco’s 
remaining in power’ (p. 371). ‘Journalism’, Sefior del Vayo contends from long 
experience, ‘is the best school for diplomacy’ (p. 153); but that has been only 
one of his schools. Another was political conspiracy, and the creed of direct 
action is likewise a great simplifier of issues and blunter of scruple. The chapter 
‘Toward Revolution in Spain, 1930’ describes with much gusto the author’s 
share in smuggling arms into Madrid for purposes of overthrowing the régime. 
When, in 1936, the other camp likewise resorted to violence, Sefior del Vayo 
became Republican Commissar for War and later Foreign Minister, and an 
earlier book, Freedom’s Battle (1940), told the story of the struggle from this 
vantage-point. To that record is new added, ‘for the first time... the full 
inside story of some vital aspects of the Spanish War’ (p. 279). These concern 
the dispatch of the gold reserves to Russia, the alleged subservience to Moscow 
of Dr Negrin, and the sending to Mexico of the treasure-ship Vita. The book 
will be read and valued, however, less as a contribution to history than as an 
extremely vivid and engaging narrative of a life vowed to the cause of freedom 
everywhere. In its constant impinging on history in the making it subtly 
re-creates, if not the whole spirit of the age, at least the fighting mood that has 
sought, quite literally and whatever the consequences, to make of this the 
century of the common man. 


WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 


VISAGE DE L’ALLEMAGNE ACTUELLE. By Robert d’Harcourt. Paris, Flam- 
marion, 1950. 250 pp. 73” 53”. Frs. 375. 

A GERMANY which ‘. . . does not want to fight but considers that she has the 

right to be defended’, which ‘watches and waits swayed by her feeling of 

impotence in face of the terrible state of the world today and by the curiosity of 

a spectator, a curiosity not untinged with malice’; this (pp. 166-7) is the subject 
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of M. d’Harcourt’s shrewd and objective study. He conducts his observations 
under three main heads: Franco-German relations, Germany confronted by the 
Soviets, and German youth. Wherever possible he calls German witnesses to 
speak for themselves, and he spares neither the obtuseness of the vanquished 
of 1945 nor the clumsiness of their conquerors. M. d’Harcourt comes nearest 
lack of perception in his assessment of the impact of Soviet Russia on the 
Germans. His depiction of its results is doubtless accurate, but he has perhaps 
underrated the original attraction exercised by Soviet pretensions on the 
Germans of the east. The handling of the other two themes is masterly. It 
displays the resurgent nationalism of the articulate few (‘The time has come to 
talk German to the occupying Powers’—pp. 6, 238) and their ‘pleasure in 
shewing their fists, till now kept clenched in their pockets’ (p. 6) beside the 
vagueness of ‘the vast Germany of the mean, passive and expectant; ‘‘amor- 
phous’ Germany’ (p. 7). It points to the inhibition of international under- 
standing by ancient echoes of propaganda, whilst the author subtly appreci- 
ates that the Germans above all Europeans have learned to understand Europe’s 
indissolubility. Finally young Germans are quoted at length in description of 
their own unique, and not wholly despicable, point of view. This is a valuable 
book for all students of the German problem. 
EMILE DE GROOT 


Diz DEUTSCHE GELDWIRTSCHAFT. By Fritz Federau. Berlin, Walter de 
Gruyter, 1949. 95 pp. Tables. 8” 53”. DM. 4. 


TuE author gives a straightforward and factual report of German monetar 
conditions from 1923-4 (Rentenmark) to the monetary cut (Geldschnitt) of 
June 1948 which he declines to call a currency reform. Apart from a few critical 
remarks of this character, however, the book, although naturally based on 
certain theoretical conceptions, is essentially descriptive, with a great number 
of useful and well-arranged statistical tables. These are, as the author says in 
his Preface, mainly derived from the publications of the Stattisches Reichsamt, 
but it would have facilitated further study if the particular sources could have 
been given with each table. 
E. ROSENBAUM 


DiE KONSERVATIVE REVOLUTION IN DEUTSCHLAND 1918-1932: Grundriss 
ihrer Weltanschauungen. By Armin Mohler. Stuttgart, Friedrich Vorwerk 
Verlag, 1950. 287 pp. Biblio. Index. 8}” 5". DM. 11.80. 


Tuis is for many reasons a most remarkable book. The author, born in 1920, 
the son of a Swiss Civil Servant of peasant stock, broke away from his bourgeois 
surroundings (‘aus der gesaettigten Umwelt’—publisher’s prospectus), went 
to Germany in 1942 to volunteer for war service, got into conflict with the 
National Socialist Party, moved among radicals from the left and the right, 
returned to Switzerland and was court martialed for having left the country 
without permission. Eventually he studied at the University of Basle and 
wrote the present book as his dissertation under the supervision of the dis- 
tinguished philosophers, Schmalenbach and Jaspers, and has now returned to 
Southern Germany as his ‘Wahlheimat’. Like his publisher Friedrich Vorwerk, 
he has really ‘lived’ his subject and has now found the intellectual courage and 
scientific discipline to describe and to classify a group of political movements 
and a field of action which seems to defeat any attempt at co-ordination. 
Men like Moeller van den Bruck, Thomas Mann with his Betrachtungen eines 
Unpolitischen, Oswald Spengler, Ernst Juenger, and Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
(who coined the notion of ‘Konservative Revolution’) can be claimed for it; 
there are multiple cross-connexions to other groups of mainly disparate 
minorities and many of the adherents can be described as ‘marginal men’ (‘die 
von den Massenparteien ausgeschwitzt wurden’—p. 101). Into all this, ‘die 
Voelkischen, die Jungkonservativen, die Nationalrevolutionaere, die Buendi- 
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schen, die Landvolkbewegung’ (p. 79) the author does not only bring a modicum 
of order, but he also succeeds in providing a subtle analysis of their particular 
philosophy and rounds it off with an excellent annotated Bibliography and an 
Index which allows us to find even almost forgotten ‘schwankende Gestalten’. 


E. ROSENBAUM 


THE GERMAN CATASTROPHE: Reflections and Recollections. By Friedrich 
Meinecke. Trans. by Sidney B. Fay. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. xiii+-121 pp. 
8h” x 52”. $3. 20s. 

Tuis is a translation into English of Die Deutsche Katastrophe, published in 

Wiesbaden in 1946, by the German historian who, then aged eighty-six, was as 

a gesture of recognition elected Honorary Rektor of the new Free University of 

Berlin on its inauguration. The war had recently ended and he wished to place 

on record without delay the conclusions at which he had arrived during the 

various phases of a long and eminent career. There are fifteen short chapters, 
some of which are historical (e.g. ‘The German people before and after the 

Founding of the Empire’), some psychological (‘Mass Machiavellism’) and some 

speculative (“Has Hitlerism a Future?’). Professor Meinecke would like to see 

German survival assured along the lines of Germany’s best contributions to 

civilization; he would revive interest in Goethe and other masters of verse and 

in the music of the great German composers. 

The translation jolts along uncomfortably, occasionally crashing into an 
unseen obstacle. A few examples may be given: The word ‘rector’ is used as 
though a clergyman and not the head of a university were concerned (p. 15); 
‘kunstreich’ is rendered ‘artistic’ instead of ‘ingenious’ (p. 40). Words are trans- 


lated literally so as to form incongruous groups, e.g. of Hitler, ‘. . . very tricky, 
yes, deadly sly’ (p. 60); ‘. . . wild readiness for action . . .’ (p. 57); ‘. . . admini- 
strative gentlemen officials...’ (p. 32); or simply mistranslated—‘ordinary’, 
instead of ‘vulgar’, for ordindr (p. 77). Even the German order of words is 
sometimes maintained: ‘...once wrote Justi...’ instead of ‘Justi wrote’ 
(p. 56). Unfortunately, the well-written original is at present out of print. 

E. B. WAREING 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF HELL: the German Concentration Camps and 
the System Behind Them. By Eugen Kogon. Trans. by Heinz Norden. 
London, Secker & Warburg, 1950. 307 pp. Diagrams. Index. 84” x 53?”. 
18s. 

EuGEN Kocon’s book on his experiences in Nazi concentration camps has 

become the classic on this aspect of National Socialism. It is more than the 

story of the author’s years at Buchenwald and other camps. It has brought 
together a great deal of material from files and official records. It has sifted 
much of the evidence produced at the Nuremberg trials, and trials held else- 
where, in judgement of the system and individual crimes. The psychology of 
camp leaders, their henchmen and the policy makers at headquarters is soberly 
analysed. Indeed sobriety is the keynote throughout this notable work. This 
spirit, of at times almost unbelievable yet vivid detachment, has doubtless 

made this book, on a subject that must be unpalatable reading matter with a 

vengeance to Germans, the ‘success’ it is in Germany, where most books on this 

and kindred subjects have been put aside with callous and significant distaste. 

The author, a journalist of standing in pre-Nazi Catholic quarters, appears 
as a man of integrity and stamina that have again singled him out, notwith- 
standing the years of cruel isolation, to take a leading role in German affairs. 

If The Theory and Practice of Hell for all its studied understatements still makes 

fearful reading, here is the strongest reason why, alone in fairness to those who 

have not survived, it should be read and remembered. 


W. A. EVERITT 
R 
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OncE AGAIN? an Enquiry into Certain Aspects of Reviving Nationalism in t 
Germany. By Basil Davidson. Foreword by F. Elwyn Jones. London, : 
Union of Democratic Control, 1950. 25 pp. 8$” 5%". Is. 


TuIs pamphlet, which is a condensation of articles appearing over the last year 
in the Diisseldorf Jewish newspaper Allgemeine Zeitung, picks out a number of 
incidents and personalities hostile to the anti-Nazi cause. With the achieve- 
ment of sovereignty the main aim of Federal German foreign policy, with the 
disrepute of the anti-Nazis caused by their support of Military Government, | 
and with present Allied attempts to recruit Western Germany both militarily 
and politically for the anti-Communist front, a revival of nationalist sentiments | 
and the reinstatement of Nazis and Militarists can only be expected. It is an 
unfortunate paradox that any Allied action in support of the anti-Nazis at this 
stage would only serve to harm them by causing them to be branded as anti- 
German. This pamphlet is a superficial collection of undigested statements, 
designed to throw doubt on the wisdom of recruiting Germany for the West. 
J. H. GooDLAND 





SCANDINAVIA: Between East and West. Ed. by Henning Friis. Foreword by 
Lithgow Osborne. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1950. x+388 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 

4”x 62". $4.50. 36s. 

Tuts book is based on a series of eleven lectures given at the New School for q 

Social Research on recent developments in Scandinavia, which is here taken as | 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Ten of the lectures deal with such subjects 

as Scandinavian democracy, Government economic planning and control, 

the labour movement and industrial relations, producer and consumer co- 
operatives, adult education, and Scandinavian foreign policy. The other one is 
about ‘We Americans and Scandinavia’. 

The faults of this book flow from its origin. One lecture on, say, Housing 
in Scandinavia, cannot be expected to be more than a competent summary of 
developments, and each chapter of this book started life as such a lecture. 
The result, in spite of some revision with a view to publication, is therefore a 
descriptive rather than an analytical book: but it is a very true and expertly 
drawn series of descriptions, with the details adequately filled in. There is no 
doubt that the contributors have achieved the purpose set by the editor in his 
Preface (p. ix) of producing ‘a single-volume presentation of the most important 
features of the social, political, and economic systems of Scandinavia’. 

Probably the best chapters are ‘Scandinavian Democracy’ (by Henning 
Friis) and “We Americans and Scandinavia’ (by Bryn Hovde). In both of these 
astute comment enlivens a factual narrative. Disappointing, though meaty, are 
‘The Scandinavian Countries in a Changing World Economy’ (by Svend 
Laursen) and ‘Scandinavian Foreign Policy, Past and Present’ (by Brita 
Skottsberg Ahman). But the whole book maintains a high level, and with its 
good Index should be a useful starting-point for fuller inquiry. 

ARTHUR SPENCER 





THE AUSTRIAN ECONOMY SINCE 1945. By K. W. Rothschild. London and New 
York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 82 pp. Tables. 
Index. 83” 5}”. 7s. 6d. 

Tuis is a useful survey of the principal economic policies and achievements in 

the immediate post-war period up to 1949, describing the transition from the 

complete breakdown at the end of the war to the establishment of an (almost) 
normal peace-time economy. For what is contains, this study will be welcomed | 
by students of Central European affairs as it provides, in handy form, a great | 
deal of statistical material which was not formerly available in the United | 
Kingdom save in miscellaneous articles and papers, and the University of 
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Glasgow is to be commended for enabling the author to write it, and Chatham 
House for publishing it. 

At the same time, certain reservations have to be made. While there is a 
good introductory chapter on the effects of the Amnschluss—the changes in the 
structure and regional distribution of industry—and of the Nazi war economy, 
the second chapter describing the difficult return to normality, interrupted by 
the great set-back in the winter of 1946-7 and the ever-present threat of inflation, 
is remarkable for several omissions. By common consent, one of Austria’s 
greatest difficulties is the almost extra-territorial status assumed by the 280-odd 
U.S.1.A. enterprises, real or alleged German assets now controlled by the Soviet 
occupation forces, combined with disabilities of all kinds, such as the lack of 
effective frontier controls between the Russian zone of Austria and Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia; but apart from one or two oblique references the problem 
is hardly touched upon. Moreover, while the immense contribution which 
UNRRA and Marshall Aid made to Austria’s recovery is stated fairly, no attempt 
is made to discuss its significance in view of Austria’s geographical position 
which exposed her to both blandishments and pressure from her Eastern 
neighbours. Instead, the author deplores the ‘weakening’ of the political unity 
existing in the country immediately after the war (p. 17) for which he holds 
the non-Communist parties responsible; but as the solitary Communist Minister 
resigned from the Cabinet on this very issue of Marshall Aid, Mr Rothschild 
ought to think again: on his own showing, Austria could not have recovered 
without the generosity of the American nation, and whoever refuses to recognize 
the political consequences of this must offer a more attractive alternative than 
inclusion in the East European satellite bloc. Also, in his discussion of the 
orientation of Austria’s exports policy which has turned increasingly to the 
West, the author deplores the abandonment of the traditional Eastern European 
markets, but in the light of our experiences with those nations few readers will 
be inclined to agree with him in blaming E.C.A. and the Austrian Government 
for this. 


K. R. STADLER 


CAMILLE BARRERE E L’INTESA ITALO-FRANCESE. By Enrico Serra. Preface 
by Carle Sforza. Milan, Dott. A. Giuffré editore, 1950. 389 pp. Index. 
(Facolta di giurisprudenza della universita di Milano VIII.) 10"x7”". 
L. 1320. 


CouNT SFORZA, who, first as Italian Under-Secretary, and later as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, had a long and intimate experience of the work of Camille 
Barrére in bringing France and Italy together during the many years of his 
embassy to the Quirinal, contributes just the right preface to Professor Enrico 
Serra’s study of one of the greatest of French diplomats. Count Sforza describes 
Barrére as the most famous ambassador of France in Italy, but he is not blind 
to the Frenchman’s faults and personal weaknesses, and, in fact, while paying 
tribute to the seriousness, honesty, and sincerity of Professor Serra’s book, he 
indicates that the last word has not yet been said on the intimate reasons for 
the opposing judgements passed on Barrére’s activities in Italy. Be that as it 
may, and probably only an Italian expert can be qualified to pronounce the 
final verdict, there can be no doubt of the immense and painstaking erudition 
which Professor Serra has brought to his task. The number of authorities, both 
official and unofficial, which he cites in support of his statements of fact and of 
the criticisms and conjectures in which he indulges from time to time, is im- 
pressive testimony to his historical thoroughness and to his desire not to colour 
the truth. The wide sweep of the net cast by Professor Serra is, indeed, a main 
justification of a book which, running as it does to close upon 400 pages, would 
have been tedious had it been written upon narrower lines. Some in fact of the 
most interesting passages are those in which Professor Serra dwells upon the 
influence of Gambetta upon Barrére in his supreme work to promote friendship 
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between France and Italy, as also upon Hanotaux, Delcassé, and others, and 
again in which he depicts the wonderful loyalty and co-operation of Barrére’s 
contemporaries and colleagues such as the brothers Cambon. 

M. H. H. MACARTNEY 


EASTERN EUROPE 


THe East EvurRopEAN ReEvoLuTion. By Hugh Seton-Watson. London, 
Methuen, 1950. xv-++-406 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 83” x 5}”. 22s. 6d. 


Mr Hucu SetTon-Watson’s new book is a rich mine of information, collected 
for the first time in one place, on Eastern Europe during the period 1941-9. 
He has timed its writing well, for by 1949, although the process of sovietization 
had not been completed, Soviet domination had been effectively consolidated 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, and Albania, so 
that the first post-war phase was ended. Also by 1949, there had been published 
a number of first-hand accounts, by men who had themselves played an active 
part, of the war-time development of the various resistance organizations, in 
particular the Communist-led ‘liberation movements’. These Mr Seton-Watson 
has been able to assess in the light of his own war-time contacts with the area. 
On the post-war period, by 1949 books had been published by several leading 
non-Communist politicians, who had at first tried to collaborate with the 
Communists, but had later fled to the West. These again Mr Seton-Watson 
was able to assess in the light of his own travels in Eastern Europe after the war, 
and to supplement by official Communist statements and commentaries, broad- 
cast from the East European radio stations. His book is therefore a valuable 
historical work of reference. 

It is however a good deal more than that. Mr Seton-Watson has not only 
ordered his mass of material clearly and intelligibly, but has also set out to find 
the factors common to the process of sovietization in all of the East European 
countries,-and to interpret this process in the light of Marxist-Leninist theory 
and Bolshevik (or Stalinist) practice. ‘It is remarkable’, he says, ‘how much of 
current events in Eastern Europe is explained by even a little reading of 
Russian twentieth-century history, of the works of Lenin and Stalin, and of the 
early history of the Comintern’ (p. ix). Against this background he regards the 
processes which have been carried through in Eastern Europe since I94I as a 
logical development of Russian Communist policy. 

Mr Seton-Watson’s interpretation is lucid and, on the political side, con- 
vincing. In analysing the economic aspect and estimating the success or failure 
of East European economic planning, he is much more hesitant. He probably 
feels, rightly, that the economic reorganization, unlike the political reorganiza- 
tion, of the area has not yet reached a stage where a solid assessment is possible. 

ELISABETH BARKER 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH EAST EuROPE 1945-1948. Edited by R. R. Betts. London 
and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. viii-+-227 pp. 
Maps. Tables. Index. 8?” x53”. 18s. 


Tuis study of post-war developments in six of the U.S.S.R.’s satellites brings 
together a considerable volume of useful material. It cannot, however, be 
counted as one of Chatham House’s major successes. The advantage of entrust- 
ing the narration of events in each country to a writer possessing some first- 
hand knowledge of that country is obvious, but the method entailed an equally 
obvious risk of unevenness of quality and such lack of uniformity in approach 
as would fail to bring out the essential unity of the whole picture, and these 
dangers have not been wholly overcome. Of the individual chapters, all are 
decently competent, Mr Ireland’s on Poland particularly so, but the reader 
feels throughout a lack of inspiration until he reaches Professor Betts’s own 
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account of Czechoslovakia, the coherence, balance, and lucidity of which 
contrasts so cruelly with its predecessors as to call to the mind, irresistibly, a 
famous advertisement, ‘I thought it was white until...’ A serious weakness is 
the differing and unco-ordinated treatment of identical events. While Professor 
Betts describes Czechoslovakia’s refusal of Marshall Aid, under Soviet pressure, 
as ‘deciding the political destiny of Czechoslovakia’, Miss Wiskemann mentions 
Hungary’s parallel action in a footnote which contains no word of its implica- 
tions or consequences. Professor Betts, like Mr Ireland and Mr Tappe, records, 
adequately enough, the obvious fact that the Communists were simply the local 
instruments of Moscow’s policy. No one would guess from Miss Auty’s or Miss 
Wiskemann’s pages that Tito began his work armed with explicit instructions 
from Moscow, or that the Debrecen Government was nominated, and its pro- 
gramme laid down for it in all but details, from the same quarter. Professor 
Betts’s final chapter pulls things together, but should have been twice as long. 
Miss Wiskemann’s remarks about St Stephen and Ferdinand of Habsburg 
might have been cut to make room for the extension. 
C, A. MACARTNEY 


REVOLUTION IN EASTERN EurRoPE. By Doreen Warriner. London, Turnstile 
Press, 1950. xv-++188 pp. Tables. Index. 83” x 53”. 12s. 6d. 


Dr WARRINER has shown her skill as a writer by producing a simple, readable, 
and stimulating book on an extremely complex and controversial subject. 
She has also shown considerable courage in attempting a defence of the new 
People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe, particularly since she seems well 
aware that this defence will not convince the bulk of her readers in the United 
Kingdom. Perhaps because she feels herself on the defensive, she commits 
herself to some sweeping generalizations about the motives and aims of the 
Eastern Communists, or of the Western Powers, which are bound to seem 
provocative and in some cases insufficiently supported by fact. 

The scheme of Dr Warriner’s book is to give first a brief survey of the pre- 
war economic and social position in Eastern Europe; next a general account of 
war-time political developments and the growth of ‘liberation movements’ in 
the area; then an analysis of the political form and content of the post-war 
People’s Demociacies; and finally, in the longest and most important section 
of the book, a review of their social and economic policies and plans. 

She has found her chief sources of information in her own experiences in 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia between 1945 and 
1949, in Communist speeches and writings, and in the reports of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe, with which she herself has been 
associated. These reports are of considerable interest, particularly since they 
have had little publicity in the West. Dr Warriner puts up a spirited defence of 
E.C.E.’s reliance on the official statistics issued by the People’s Democracies, 
showing their economic progress. Thus the final section of her book creates 
rather a striking impression of intensive, if sometimes muddled, economic 
effort. 

She is however on much less firm ground when she uses this economic pro- 
gress as full justification for the political system of the People’s Democracies. 
In her political analysis she declares this to be, at least in intention, full dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, in which the peasants cannot be allowed to share power 
with the workers (p. 45). She says that ‘the conception of freedom as the right 
to dissent—to freedom of speech, of the press, of religion—has no meaning in 
this revolution’ (p. 172). Yet she concludes that ‘the new regimes offer real 
progress, an incredible advance on the past’. 

Given the frankly controversial nature of the book, it is a pity that its effect 
is weakened by a few minor errors of detail, for instance, the assertion that the 
Tito-SubaSi¢ agreement was never implemented (p. 5). 

ELISABETH BARKER 
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THE BREAK-UP OF CzEcH Democracy. By Otto Friedman. Preface by Gilbert 
Murray. London, Gollancz, 1950. 176 pp. Index. 8”x5}". gs. 6d. 


MR FRIEDMAN has shown considerable skill in assembling facts about the events 
which paved the way for the Communist Revolution of February 1948. He has 
also succeeded in getting together a good deal of hitherto unpublished informa- 
tion about the events which followed. Of special interest is the official account 
(pp. 122-4) of the talk between President BeneS and the then Premier, Klement 
Gottwald, before the faked election of May 1946, and President Bene’s last 
message to his adherents abroad (pp. 125-7) in which the ex-President, sick in 
body and heavy at heart, is represented as having admitted that he had been 
deceived in believing that Gottwald ‘at least did not tell lies but now I see that 
they all lie without exception’. Mr Friedman’s account of the mystery of Jan 
Masaryk’s death is another excellent piece of work. If the evidence he has 
amassed is not conclusive proof that it was a case of murder, not suicide, it does 
certainly point very strongly to this conclusion. 

As Professor Gilbert Murray suggests in a short Preface, Mr Friedman’s best 
chapter is the last in which he sums up the lesson the rape of Czechoslovakia 
has for the rest of the world. There is still widespread ignorance and much 
apathy about Communist methods of attaining their ends and what Mr Fried- 
man says on the subject is extremely valuable. In other parts of the book, 
however, Mr Friedman’s enthusiasm for his theme has sometimes clouded his 
judgement. It is not fair, for example, to say that ‘Dr BeneS made the Com- 
munists masters of Czechoslovakia even before the will of the Czechoslovak 
people could be ascertained in the elections’ (p. 57). If Dr Bene$ in Moscow had 
refused to give the key positions to the Communists, he would simply have 
been pushed on one side—like Mikolajczyk—and Gottwald would have reigned 
in his stead as from 1945 instead of from 1948. The truth is that Dr BeneS 
managed to gain three valuable years for the Czech and Slovak democrats. The 
fact that they failed to make good use of them was their fault far more than his. 

Similarly when Mr Friedman speaks of ‘the misguided political warfare of the 
West’ and criticizes the West’s failure to follow the Russian example of dropping 
political parachutists (p. 55) he overlooks the fact that it would have been 
undemocratic for the West to keep the education of the Czechs and Slovaks in 
democracy in its own hands after the recognition of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment in exile. And few people realize that, after Yalta, the Russians did their 
best to prevent the West from dropping parachutists, whether for political or 
military reasons. They did not even allow the West to drop arms to the hard- 
pressed Slovaks after the rising in 1944 although large quantities were held in 
Italy for this purpose. But though there are too many sweeping statements 
based on incomplete knowledge and perhaps too much of the wisdom that 
arrives after the event, Mr Friedman has done a useful piece of work, and 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s hope that the book will be widely read is one which 
should also be widely echoed. 

GODFREY Lias 


GtOGRAPHIE ECONOMIQUE DE L’EUROPE DANUBIENNE ET DE LA POLOGNE. 
2 vols. By Jean Chardonnet. Paris, Les Cours de Droit, Université de 
Paris. Institut d’Etudes Politiques 1948-9, 1949. Mimeographed. 237 pp. 
Tables. 9” x6}”". Frs. 665. 


THE economic geography of this section of East Central Europe is always of 
great interest; but what makes this study of paramount importance at the 
present day to the people of Western Europe in particular, is the fact that, 
following the upheaval resulting from the Second World War, the numerous 
economic and political ties that formerly linked these two parts of the continent 
have now been broken. After the explosion of the Austro-Hungarian empire in 
1919 the dominating role in the organization of that area was taken by the 
Powers of Western Europe; by 1938 this control had passed to Germany; 
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and since 1945 Russia has taken over the role in no uncertain way. The economic 
results of this change-over are clear enough; thus Russia’s share of the total 
trade of each of the following countries altered between 1938 and 1946 in this 
way: Poland, from 1 per cent to 60 per cent; Hungary from o per cent to 
36 per cent; Bulgaria from o per cent to 76 per cent; Czechoslovakia from 2 per 
cent ,° II per cent and Yugoslavia from o-1 per cent to 78 per cent (vol. I, 
p. 17). 

The conditions which have made this revolution possible, and the stages by 
which it has been brought about are analysed with great clarity and with logical 
precision in these two volumes. Russia has used the advantages of her position 
skilfully and ruthlessly to impose a new social order and to achieve economic 
and political dominance throughout the area. The first volume deals with the 
general background, and then volume two proceeds to summarize conditions in 
each of the countries in turn, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Poland. Wherever possible there is a wealth of 
statistics te drive home the main points, but unfortunately there are no maps or 
diagrams to illustrate any part of the area, nor is there any bibliography. 

R. H. Kinvic 


THE WORLD OF THE SLAvs. By Albert Mousset. London, Stevens for the 
London Institute of World Affairs, 1950. ix+204 pp. Index. (Library of 
World Affairs. Ed. by G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenberger, no. 14.) 
82" x 52”. 15s. 

Tuis is a short account of the political and cultural forces that draw the Slav 

peoples together, how they operate, and what limits their action. One-third of 

the book covers the whole period up to the outbreak of the Second World War; 
the remaining chapters describe the course of Slavonic friendships and enmities 

since 1939. 

The first third is the best part of the book; it is concise and clear, and the 
more general statements (with one or two exceptions) are well supported by the 
facts. M. Mousset distinguishes with great skill between the different things that 
Slavism has meant to the Slav peoples during successive periods of their separate 
histories. When they are the victims of the same oppressors, or when their 
various oppressors are also the enemies of Russia, the Slav peoples are drawn 
together in a community of suffering; but when they are not oppressed (or only 
slightly) their different and sometimes rival interests, their religious and 
cultural loyalties, and their dissimilar temperaments keep them apart. The 
defeat of Germany, the collapse of tsarism and the dismemberment of the 
Habsburg Empire gave the smaller Slav peoples their greatest opportunity, 
but did not bring them together; on the contrary, they were left indifferent to 
one another, except where special interests created alliances and enmities such 
as can be found between any peoples, whatever the ‘races’ they belong to. 
Hitler himself could not unite the Slav peoples until he had exploited their 
quarrels so ruthlessly that at last even the most servile or embittered of them 
came to understand that nothing was to be gained by being his instruments. 

The later chapters of the book are less satisfactory. As reviews of recent 
events they are useful; they remind us of what we easily forget—the alliances, 
agreements, and public declarations of the last few years. But the more general 
conclusions are not convincing, and are sometimes too little connected with the 
facts described. The author passes quickly from country to country, he is not 
always accurate, and he is more informative than enlightening. 

Joun P. PLAMENATZ 


Le COMMUNISME YOUGOSLAVE: Depuis la Rupture avec Moscou. By Louis 
Dalmas. Preface by Jean-Paul Sartre. Paris, Terre des Hommes, 1950. 
xliii+220 pp. 8"x5}”". Frs. 330. 

Wuat were the real, as apart from the ostensible, causes of the Yugoslav— 

Soviet dispute? Was the subsequent rupture of merely episodic importance, 
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or did it mark a decisive turning point in the history of world Communism? 
What are the views and aims of the leaders of Yugoslavia? These, and a host of 
related questions are examined in this well-documented study of one of the most 
significant phases of post-war history. 

With a wealth of economic detail, M. Dalmas exposes the Soviet Union’s 
policy of ‘colonization’ as a major cause of the rupture, but he does not connect 
this up with the Soviet Union’s military-strategic aims. He is primarily con- 
cerned with the political repercussions of Yugoslav Communism upon the world 
Labour and Communist movements. It was Moscow’s intransigeance that 
forced the break upon a reluctant Yugoslavia, but the Yugoslav Communists 
have since been compelled to seek a theoretical justification of their position, 
involving an increasingly profound criticism of Soviet Russian society from the 
standpoint of orthodox Marxism. The effect of such criticism may at first 
appear relatively small, but the continued existence of a State ruled by former 
Stalinists must exercise an increasingly beneficial influence upon the minds of the 
more thoughtful, yet hitherto uncritical, supporters of the ‘Socialist Fatherland’. 
An avowed partisan of Tito, M. Dalmas is none the less not blind to the short- 
comings of his regime, although it may be felt that there are traces of ‘inverted’ 
Stalinism in his attempts to present these shortcomings as inevitable in the 
circumstances. He is a strong advocate of Yugoslav independence vis-a-vis 
both East and West and there is a tendency to overestimate the possibilities of 
such a policy. In her present isolated and perilous situation Yugoslavia must 
necessarily lean for support upon the West. 

This well-written and stimulating book can be recommended as a contribu- 
tion towards an understanding of the Yugoslav problem, upon the correct 
handling and exploitation of which much will depend. 

Huco DEwaR 


BoRDER OF EuUROPE: a Study of the Polish Eastern Provinces. By Adam 
Zoltowski. Foreword by Sir Ernest Barker. London, Hollis & Carter, 
1950. xvi+348 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 84” 5%”. 20s. 

PROFESSOR ZOLTOWSKI has done his nation and his readers good service in 

writing this brief and readable history of Polish rule in Lithuania, White Russia, 

and what is now known as the Ukraine. It is refreshing to read a work on this 
subject by anyone so well qualified and with so little obvious propaganda. If 
he states a case for the recovery in 1919-20 of part of the old eastern lands, he 
does not juggle with figures, and writes with the same kind of natural conviction 
that a former Irish landowner of Anglo-Saxon origin might feel about the 
advantages of ‘Ascendancy’ to the Irish. He underestimates the disadvantage 
to Poland of having large areas adjacent to the U.S.S.R. containing a non- 

Polish majority of voters, a factor which is believed to have been one of the 

chief causes of Marshal Pilsudski’s decision to dispense with ‘responsible govern- 

ment’. All hac been well for the Polish ascendancy in the eighteenth century 
and even in the elections for the Duma. But the frontier fixed by the Treaty of 

Riga could not long endure under a system of universal suffrage in Poland. 
What Professor Zoltowski has given us is history, the history of pleasant 

days, when the gentry and the middle class had time for art and literature and 

sport as well as for government. Not the least interesting parts of the book are 
those in which he tells us of the great figures in Polish history and culture who 
came from ‘Lithuania’, as the eastern half of the dual monarchy was called. 

He makes the reader share his nostalgia for the former glories of Vilna and Lwow. 

Yet these are perhaps gone for ever, though their shadows are now reincarnate 

in the universities of Danzig and Wroclaw (Breslau). As for the Polish peasants 

from Eastern Galicia, they are now settled along the middle Oder. ‘The land 
here’, as one of them said to me, ‘is not quite so good; but it is better here 
away from those Ukrainians’. 

I. B. BOURDILLON 
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U.S.S.R. 


THE RIsE oF Russia IN Asia. By David J. Dallin. London, Hollis & Carter; 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950. xi+293 pp. Maps. Map 
endpapers. Index. 8” 54". 18s. $5. 


THIS is a companion volume to Dr Dallin’s Soviet Russia and the Far East,' 
and was originally published in New York in 1948. It deals with the expansion 
of Russia through the power-vacuum of Northern Asia and the rapid consolida- 
tion of the loosely held Chinese Amur territories under the Russian flag in 
1858—6o—surely one of the easiest conquests in history. The story of Russia’s 
Far Eastern policy is continued to the end of the imperial regime and under the 
Bolsheviks up to 1931. In this reviewer’s opinion it was a mistake to include 
this incomplete study of the Soviet period in a volume devoted to ‘the rise of 
Russia in Asia’, particularly when Dr Dallin’s previous volume is solely con- 
cerned with Soviet policies. In any case the material in the latter part of the 
book needs considerable revision to tidy up overlapping and strengthen the 
somewhat sketchy sections dealing with the Chinese Soviets, etc. 

The events so vividly recalled in Dr Dallin’s narrative are a pertinent 
reminder of the surprising continuity of Russian Far Eastern policy; the geo- 
political basis having persisted under Romanovs and Bolsheviks alike. The 
older generation of Tsarist Russians were a good deal more loquacious about the 
mainsprings and objectives of policy than their poker-faced Marxist successors, 
and a study of Tsarist archives and other diplomatic records provides many 
clues to the Kremlin’s intentions today. Stalin’s historic broadcast at the end 
of the Soviet-Japanese war in September 1945, in which throwing Marxist 
caution and dogma to the winds he identified himself and the Russian people 
with the Tsarist policy and disasters in the Far East in 1905, will be recalled 
not only for what it plainly said but what was artfully concealed : ‘Our people 
trusted and waited for the day when Japan would be routed. We of the older 
generation have waited forty years and now this day has come’ (2 September 
1945). Not a word, in this strange outburst, of ‘the predatory acquisitiveness’ 
of Tsarist expansion in Manchuria which precipitated the Russo-Japanese war 
(and which Lenin condemned so bluntly at the time), nor of the general 
unpopularity of the war in Russia. 

Broadly speaking, history repeats itself today in the grand outline of Soviet 
territorial aims in the Far East. ‘On the eve of the Revolution in Russia’, 
writes Dr Dallin, ‘it seemed that the time was near when her geopolitical pro- 
gramme would be fulfilled—with the Gobi Desert forming the new frontier 
between Russia and China and the latter reduced to her old ethnic provinces’ 
(p. 150). Looking at the map today with Russian influence paramount in Outer 
Mongolia, Sinkiang, and (even if to a lesser extent) Manchuria, with the 
Kuriles and the whole of Sakhalin and Tannu Tuva incorporated in the Soviet 
Union, it would appear as if ‘her geopolitical programme’ of 1914 had now been 
fulfilled by the Bolsheviks. 

Apart from the aims of Russian policy, even the tricks and mannerisms of 
‘the older generation’ can be traced in the new. There is, for example, the 
traditional Russian habit of investing discreditable or shabby actions with a 
sanctimonious veneer, an ‘idealistic motivation’ or even a simple disclaimer. 
Muraviev’s pronouncement on the eve of his great advance through China’s 
Amur territories may be quoted as a classic example of this propensity: ‘Do not 
believe, gentlemen, that Russia is greedy for expansion of her frontiers. Such a 
plan is not within the scope of her intentions’ (p. 19) ; or Witte’s statement that 
‘Russia has assumed a civilizing mission in the East’, echoes of which might be 
found in many Soviet post-war statements. 

Though the reviewer broadly agrees with Dr Dallin’s analysis of Russia’s 
historic position in the Far East, some of his generalizations and analogies are 


1 Reviewed in International Affaivs, April 1950, p. 272. 
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too glib to be acceptable as sound history. Thus, his suggestion that the old St 
Petersburg feeling of superiority to ‘merchant nations’ like France or England may 
have inspired the Soviet Russian contempt for ‘capitalist colonialism’—a purely 
Marxist concept—must be rejected. Nor is there more than a shred of truth 
in his thesis that ‘the old monarchy stood or fell with Russia’s expansion’ 
(p. 17). ‘Once the expansion should reach its limits, the whole internal structure 
would collapse.’ But would it? It might be argued more convincingly that one 
of the main causes of the fall of the monarchy was the concentration on ex- 
pansion rather than on internal reforms. 

G. F. Hudson’s Far East in World Politics and the periodical Russkoye 
Proshloye, which are mentioned in the book, are not referred to in the Biblio- 
graphy. These omissions might be rectified in a later edition. 

This is a very readable informative guide to the background of Soviet Far 
Eastern policies and is a most opportune publication today. Dr Dallin wields an 
enviably brisk and incisive pen, but the lightness of his touch tends to obscure 
the wide range of interesting source material, both in English and Russian, which 
he has so deftly sifted for his narrative. 


C. G. 


Diz SOWJETUNION: Natur, Volk und Wirtschaft. By Werner Leimbach. 
Stuttgart, Franckh’sche Verlagshandlung, 1950. 526 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Tables. Index. 8”5}". DM. 28. 


UNLIKE Professor Camena d’Almeida’s well-known standard French book on 
the geography of Russia published in the early nineteen-thirties, less than a half 
of Dr Leimbach’s study is devoted to geography in its strict sense, the greater 
part of it being devoted to Russian economy. The chapters devoted to the 
physical features of Russia, to the ethnical composition of her population as 
well as to her administrative divisions are adequately comprehensive. Much 
more detailed is the account of Russian economy, and a person interested in 
this or that special domain of it—agriculture, coal, iron, steel, non-ferrous 
metals, oil, electric power plants, transport, etc.—will find here much valuable 
material. There are even indications, though rather in the nature of hints, on 
atomic energy production and on the use of forced labour. 

It is quite impossible to check the thousands of figures which Leimbach 
quotes. But there is no doubt that he has taken immense trouble to extract 
material from original Soviet sources. 

Leimbach’s book is so crammed with facts and figures that it is more suit- 
able for reference purposes than for reading. It contains one large and many 
small maps as well as a number of small illustrations and a detailed Index. 


B. I. ELKIN 


PUBLIC OPINION IN SoviET Russia: a Study in Mass Persuasion. By Alex 
Inkeles. Foreword by Clyde Kluckhohn. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. xvili+379 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 8” x52”. $5. 32s. 

AMONG the mass of ephemeral literature on the U.S.S.R. which has appeared 

since the war, a few monographic studies, such as Julian Towster’s Political 

Power in the U.S.S.R.,1 and Isaac Deutscher’s Soviet Trade Unions 2 have been 

outstanding in their objectivity and usefulness. Mr Inkeles has produced a 

work of equal value with these last, but the English reader should not expect to 

find what is probably impossible, that is an account of public opinion in the 

U.S.S.R., but rather one of the mechanisms of Bolshevik propaganda. 

This book is concerned with four inter-related topics: the content, the pur- 
pose, the direction, and the control of Bolshevik propaganda inside Russia from 


' Reviewed in International Affairs, January 1950, p. 126. 
2 Roval Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 
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1g18-50. The author distinguishes admirably between mass agitation and in- 
tellectual propaganda as they were defined by Lenin and developed by his 
successors. He stresses and analyses with great sociological and psychological 
insight the enormous—and to an American, unfamiliar—importance of oral 
propaganda and traces the history of the agitator’s role and influence in mould- 
ing Soviet public opinion. The first two parts of the book are concerned with 
these matters, and are probably the most valuable section of the work, especi- 
ally in that Mr Inkeles is free from the prejudices in favour of the ‘mass media’ 
of radio, film, and press which obsess most American writers, and he also avoids 
the intellectual prejudices of the public opinion pollster. 

Parts 3, 4, and 5 deal with press, radio, and film in that order. They are 
much more formal expositions of changing institutions than of sociological 
analysis. The account of the Soviet journalist’s difficulties and problems is 
well done, but familiar and almost analytical in its following inevitability from 
the institutions of Communist totalitarianism. The section on the film is un- 
doubtedly the weakest in the book and considering that so much material is 
available for the study of film content this is particularly disappointing. 

Mr Inkeles does not believe that, except through agitator and party cell 
reports, public opinion assessment is carried on in the U.S.S.R., and he reinforces 
this by his account of the limited use of questionnaires in Soviet listener research, 
but the present writer finds it hard to share this opinion and thinks that there 
are indirect evidences of a more studied and formalized approach to public 
opinion in its Western sense in the U.S.S.R. This, however, is a matter which is 
unlikely to be satisfactorily decided in our time. 

The picture Mr Inkeles gives is in many ways a terrifying but unsurprising 
one. What is really striking is the degree to which our author realizes that the 
apparatus which attempts to mould Russian opinion is carried on by people who 
believe and have faith in their own slogans and whose emotions, however 
mistaken, are generous in intent. 

This is a first rate analysis of the institution of one variety of totalitarianism 
propaganda. As such, it is extremely interesting and valuable, but alas it cannot 
be an answer except indirectly to the effectiveness of this apparatus, on the 
success or failure of which may yet turn the future of the world. 

DoNALD G. MACRAE 


THE AMERICAN IMPACT ON RussIA: Diplomatic and Ideological, 1784-1917. 
By Max M. Laserson. London & New York, Macmillan, 1950. 441 pp. 
Illus. Index. 84”x5%”. 37s. 6d. $5. 


Tuts book is described by the author as ‘a pioneer attempt to elucidate and 
evaluate America’s role in Russia’s pre-Soviet history . . . limited to the field 
of international relations and diplomatic contacts on one hand, and cultural, 
political, socio-economic, and ideological relationships on the other. It tries to 
demonstrate how these two lines of influence have been mutually connected. It 
touches only casually upon literature and technology . . .’ (pp. vii—viii). It must 
candidly be stated that the attempt is not successful. The author lacks judge- 
ment and a sense of proportion, writes in a cumbrous style, is very diffuse, and 
wastes too much space on minor or ill-informed persons such as Francis Dana, 
Gustavus Fox, and Andrew White. Most English readers will derive little profit 
from long passages on the international situation and Russian internal condi- 
tions at various dates. The two chapters on Radishchev and the Decembrists 
exaggerate the importance of American influences, indubitable though they 
were. The more useful sections of the book are some of those dealing with 
American views on Russia and Russian views on America, e.g. those of 
Odoevsky, Nicholas Turgenev, Herzen, Chernyshevsky, and George Kennan 
(the author’s especial hero). There are also useful passages on the influence of 
Henry George, on the attitude towards the United States of various groups in 
the Duma and on the growth of anti-Russian feeling in the United States aroused 
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by tsarist maltreatment of the political opposition and of Jews and other non- 
Russians. Some interesting quotations are made from Russian newspapers and 
periodicals. During the first century or so after independence American- 
Russian relations were usually amicable. The main reason for this is justly 
emphasized: ‘The friendship was built on the formula: Two powers that equally 
hate a third are necessarily friendly to each other.’ At the end of the Crimean 
War Ivan Golovin wrote: ‘Hatred towards Great Britain is the main reason 
for their [American] sympathy for the Russians.’ Forty years later George 
Kennan wrote in similar vein: ‘This friendliness is not based on the similarity of 
institutions, not on mutual esteem or liking, but on the common hostility to 
Great Britain.’ 
B. H. SUMNER 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE NEAR East. Rev. ed. By E. A. Speiser. London, 
Oxford University Press; Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1950. xvili+-283 pp. Index. Maps. Map endpapers. 7?” x 5}”. 24s. $3.75. 

As in the first edition,! the author’s ‘Near East’ is ‘the territory that is of prime 

importance to the League of Arab States’. The book has been brought up to 

date by a twenty-four-page section on ‘major events since 1948’ and by modi- 
fications elsewhere towards the end of the book. The addition contains many 
useful facts—some about matters outside the ‘Near East’, e.g. Tripolitania, 
and President Truman’s promise of support for Greece and Turkey (though not 
the similar promise made to Persia). The author has omitted his estimate of 

750,000 as the maximum number of Jews who would be willing and able to 

migrate to Palestine, but he may be pardoned for not foreseeing the conditions 

under which plans for a much larger number of immigrants would be made. 

He still assumes that H.M. Government favoured Arab—Jewish hostility, 

expecting to profit by it. His attitude can be deduced from such statements 

as that the British attempts to reconcile the McMahon correspondence and the 

Balfour Declaration were prompted by pure expediency, and that the Palestine 

Arabs were more fanatical than the Palestine Jews, since some of the Jews were 

prepared to accept a bi-national State whereas none of the Arabs were. 

The book may well have accomplished one of its objects—to help to arouse 
American interest in an area of vital importance. In a new passage the author 
maintains that the United States is very short of experts in ‘Near East’ affairs, 
but he perhaps attaches too much importance to detailed knowledge of part of 
the subject of foreign affairs and too little to general training and to such 
qualities as judgement and impartiality. 

R. W. BULLARD 


L’IsLAM CONTEMPORAIN. By R. le Tourneau. Paris, Editions Internationales, 
1950. 182 pp. 9?” xX6}”. Frs. 420. 
MONSIEUR LE TOURNEAU is not the first writer to attempt a general survey of 
Islam and the Islamic countries in the light of their recent history and of today: 
but his is, within the limits he has imposed upon himself, a successful and 
meritorious attempt. The author is himself well qualified for his task, being 
an accomplished student of Islamic affairs and resident for considerable periods 
in Arab-speaking country. His personal knowledge, it is clear, is greater for 
the Western than for the Eastern half of the Islamic domain; but no writer can 
be equally at home and expert everywhere. The present work avoids both 
cultural and political fancies and presents a balanced and efficient summing-up 
of the modern scene in Islam the good sense and objectivity of which the grateful 
reader will appreciate even while he differs, in matters of stress and proportion, 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, April 1948, p. 291. 
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from some views which the author advances. The bulk of the book is given to 
an account, detailed within the limits of a slender volume, of the most recent 
political history of each territory. This is recorded in a lucid style and with 
few omissions of leading events. It is possible, of course, to find fault; the 
Port of Basrah is not administered by an English Company, Eritrea is not (as 
the map shows it) entirely an Islamic country, and the authors of the second 
Syrian coup d’état were scarcely ‘partisans of Syro-Iraqi union’. But these are 
small blemishes on a generally admirable work. 

S. H. LONGRIGG 


THE ARABS IN History. By Bernard Lewis. London, Hutchinson, 1950. 
196 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (Hutchinson's University Library. General 
History. Ed. by Sir Maurice Powicke.) 73”x5". 7s. 6d. 


In the words of the Preface, this is ‘not so much a history of the Arabs as an 
essay in interpretation . . . I have sought to isolate and examine . . . the place 
of the Arabs in human history, their achievement, and the salient characteristics 
of the several ages of their development’. 

Four-fifths of the book are devoted to the four centuries of greatness before 
the Arab world, already in decline, passed under Seljuk rule in the eleventh 
century A.D.; and the period from the Ottoman conquest in 1517 to the present 
day is compressed into eighteen pages. Within these limits Professor Lewis has 
admirably achieved his object, notably bringing out broad economic trends 
(pp. 70-1, 86, 90-3, 97, 143-5, 147-8, 155-6, 161-2) which are obscured in the 
mass of incidental detail in, for example, Hitti’s much larger History of the 
Arabs. 


GEORGE KIRK 


AFRICA 


REPORT OF A SURVEY OF PROBLEMS IN THE MECHANIZATION OF NATIVE 
AGRICULTURE IN TROPICAL AFRICAN COLONIES. London, H.M.S.O. for 
the Colonial Office, 1950. ix+121 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 93?” x6". 
4s. 6d. 

THE disastrous disappointments experienced over the groundnut scheme in 

East Africa have focused attention on the regrettably inadequate knowledge 

and experience of the technical problems presented by the mechanical clearing 

of the African bush and by mechanized agricultural production under such 
conditions. The excellent Colonial Office survey which has recently been 
published is as timely as it is carefully considered. The authors are at pains to 
stress that while mechanical aids may have a contribution to make to the 
eventual development of African agriculture they are no Deus ex Machina, 
frequently cannot be employed at all until there are alternative outlets for the 
existing labour force, and that care must be taken to appreciate the social 
problems which must inevitably result from any rapid increase in agrarian 
mechanization. There may be some regret that the report does not contain 
more factual information regarding types and performances under African 
conditions of specific agricultural machines, but there is singularly little of such 
information available. Considerable emphasis is, however, placed upon the 
need for the establishment of a Machinery Advisory Bureau in England to deal 
with Colonial inquiries and to co-ordinate and disseminate the results of in- 
vestigation. While caveats are entered against the many and admittedly obvious 
limitations to the mechanization of agricultural systems which have scarcely 
emerged from simple, and at times questionable, self-sufficiency, attention is 
called to certain applications of mechanical power which can possibly be of very 
great assistance in making better use of the African farming potential. But 
there can be no doubt that a great deal more experimental and investigational 
work is called for before mechanical aids to native farming can be either 
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economically or socially advantageously employed. Yet the brilliant success of 
the Sudan Gezira Scheme, impossible to have achieved without the tractor, 
bears witness at least to some future possibilities. 

The survey must be most carefully studied by all those who are concerned 
with the social and economic development of native Africa, be they concerned 
with the technicalities of agriculture or with the broader problems of admini- 
stration. It is to be hoped that due note of it will also be taken by the manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery and by those responsible, in London, for 
the co-ordination of the economic development of our many African de- 
pendencies. 

DUNSTAN SKILBECK 


THE BRITISH TERRITORIES IN EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 1945-50. Presented 

by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to Parliament by Command of 

His Majesty. June 1950. London, H.M.S.O., 1950. iv-+-166 pp. Tables. 

93” x6". 4s. 
THE greater attention being paid to readability and presentation in the ‘new 
model’ Blue books now issued by the Colonial Office is much to be commended. 
So, too, is the practice of submitting reports covering an extended period. This 
survey of developments in the Central and East African Territories in the 
quinquennium 1945-50 has these virtues and the student of colonial affairs 
will find it a mine of useful and well-arranged information. He may indeed 
complain that there is too much of it; and greater discrimination in the selection 
of material for inclusion might well have been exercised, for some of it is of 
trifling importance. At the same time some matters of wider interest are dis- 
missed peremptorily. It hardly suffices, for example, to describe the Trusteeship 
Council’s Mission to Tanganyika in 1948 in one brief sentence (p. 34) even if its 
activities were not particularly helpful. Elsewhere (p. 121) the statement that 
despite all possible help given to African journalists by Public Relations Officers 
‘it was necessary in 1948 for the Governor of Uganda to take powers to require 
any newspaper to correct in its columns any statement previously made therein 
which in the opinion of the Governor is false or distorted’ strikes an uncongenial 
note. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


AFRICAN DEPENDENCIES: a Challenge to Western Democracy; a study of the 
resources, commerce and industries of Nigeria and suggestions for the 
economic development of the Dependency. By Nwankwo Chukwuemeka. 
New York, William-Frederick Pr-ss, 1950. 207 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}”x6}”. $3.50. 

Tuis book, by a Nigerian who is Associate Professor of Engineering at Howard 

University, purports to ‘analyse colonial problems objectively’ (p. 10), but to 

describe it, as the publisher’s blurb does, as a ‘solid contribution to the literature 

of imperialism and world peace’ is simply wishful thinking. It is of interest 
mainly as an addition to the small number of books written by West Africans 
about the problems of their own country. Political issues in Nigeria itself are 
hardly discussed: getting rid of ‘alien domination’ is the only political problem 
mentioned. The author is confident that ‘opinions in Britain ... are unani- 
mously in favour of economic development of the dependencies by European 
private enterprise’ (p. 140), and that an unfavourable balance of visible trade is 

a condition ‘that cannot be avoided because of Nigeria’s political rule’ (p. 109), 

while nationalization of mineral rights is not readily recognized as ‘the mon- 

strous concept that an African may own his own land and not the mineral 
resources thereof’ (p. 154). It is systematically implied (and perhaps believed) 
that vesting any such rights in ‘the British Crown’, which of course means the 

Government of Nigeria, including any future independent Nigeria, involves a 

transfer to the profit of the United Kingdom. But if all this is unhappily typical 
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of many an African Nationalist, some of the more specific criticisms would get 
some support not only from Africans, but from most Europeans who know 
Nigeria. Unfortunately the author is not well informed about recent develop- 
ments which go a good way towards meeting them, such as the Produce Market- 
ing Boards, the Niger Agricultural Scheme, the purchase by the Government of 
the Niger Company’s mineral rights, the extension of pioneer oil mills, textile 
looms, scholarships, technical education, and Africanization of the public 
services. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA: Advisory Opinion of 11 July 
1950. London, H.M.S.O. for International Court of Justice; Leyden, 
Sijthoff, 1950. 91 pp. (Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and 
Orders.) 9$”x6}". 8s. 7d. 

THE International Court of Justice in July 1950 gave the advisory opinion that 

South West Africa is still to be regarded as a territory under Mandate from the 

point of view of the procedure for international supervision, especially as 

regards reports and petitions; that the Union is not legally obliged to place the 
territory under trusteeship; but that it cannot modify its status without the 
consent of the United Nations. Six members of the Court dissented from the 
second proposition, holding that the Union is obliged at least to enter into 
negotiations for a Trusteeship Agreement. Sir Arnold MacNair and Judge 

Read dissented from the opinion that the Union is still bound to accept the 

procedure evolved by the League of Nations, on the ground that the United 

Nations have not succeeded to the League in this respect. 

L. P. MAIR 


No Woman’s Country: Travels in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. By Michael 

Langley. London, Jarrolds, [1950]. 221 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 

83" x 54”. I5s. 
Tuts book describes three separate journeys, the first from Khartoum to El 
Fasher and North Darfur, the second, and in many ways the most interesting, 
in the Upper Nile and Equatoria provinces of the south, and the third through 
the Gezira and Kassala to Suakim and the Red Sea coast. It brings out the 
great variety of peoples in the Sudan and the very different stages of develop- 
ment they have reached. One is made conscious of the great changes which 
have been brought about by British administration during the past half century, 
and there is a good summary of the planned movement towards self-govern- 
ment in 1956. On the chances of its fulfilment the author is reasonably opti- 
mistic. In the Sudan as in other advancing African territories the native leaders 
are avoiding extremism and concentrating on the essentials of sound self-govern- 
ment. He touches on the conflict of the Independence Front and the National 
Front and suggests that when the moment arrives a tripartite treaty between 
Britain, Egypt, and the Sudan may set the seal on Sudanese independence. 
The photographs are excellent and add greatly to the value of the text. The 
title is misleading and inadequate even after one has read the author’s explana- 
tion of it in the last few lines of his Preface. 

HAROLD INGRAMS 


AFRICAN JOURNEY. By André Siegfried. Trans. by Edward Fitzgerald. London, 
Cape, 1950. 159 pp. Maps. 8” 5%”. Ios. 6d. 


Tuts book is not, as its title might suggest, an account of the incidents and 
encounters of travel. Contenting himself (but not always, perhaps, the reader) 
with a few brief but evocative passages of description, Professor Siegfried 
devotes the remainder of his space to a lucid and economical analysis of the 
problems of modern Africa, or rather that part of Africa which lies on and south 
of the Equator. Few, if any, members of Chatham House can be unaware of 
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the essential nature of these problems, which make of South Africa a barely 
quiescent volcano, and those who hope to find here an indication of how the 
eruption may be averted will search in vain. They will, however, find the 
problems stated with a logic and an impartiality calculated to dispel any mists of 
sentiment or prejudice which may be present in their minds. 

The writer classifies the countries which he discusses as ‘colonies of exploita- 
tion’, such as the Congo, on the one hand and ‘colonies of settlement’, among 
which he includes the Union, on the other; and it is characteristic that in the 
first of these expressions the word ‘exploitation’ is free of pejorative implica- 
tions. The distinction which he draws between the still comparatively har- 
monious social structure of the former and the perplexities of the latter is most 
striking, as also is the light he throws on the repressive attitude of European 
trade unions in the ‘colonies of settlement’ towards the technical advancement 
of the African. 

The book is, and admits to being, no more than a reprint of articles which 
originally appeared in le Figaro. As newspaper articles, each was naturally 
designed to stand on its own feet, and it is inevitable that when read con- 
secutively they contain some rather jarring repetitions. 

P. E. R. ENGLISH 


SOUTH ASIA 


AFGHANISTAN: a Study of Political Developments in Central Asia. By W. K. 
Fraser-Tytler. London, Oxford University Press, 1950. xiii+ 330 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. 8?” x5#”. 21s. 


AFTER surmounting a clear, brief, historically useful but, some may think, 
slightly dryasdust account of the various ‘invasions’ of India over the Hindu 
Kush, and stubbornly mastering the complexities of Afghanistan’s racial com- 
position, lucidly expounded, the reader here is pleasantly rewarded by a 
sympathetic and authoritative recital of the story of modern Afghanistan, to the 
successful building of which the late King Nadir Shah is given the main credit 
with chapter and verse duly provided. 

As would be expected the main interest lies in the fascinating record of 
events from the conclusion of the Second Afghan War to the aftermath of the 
Second World War, for there the author’s own personal experience gets full 
opportunity to inspire his painstaking and sincere historical judgement. Not 
that he came on the scene as early as all that ; indeed his thirty-one years on the 
North West Frontier did not begin till 1910. Nevertheless, his native Scottish 
heart being in the Highlands he was able keenly to discern the pride, toughness, 
and independence of another highland people, and it is not surprising that at 
long last the Afghans have in him a champion who is able to paint them in 
brighter colours than previous venturers into the field. Some may with reason 
believe that this emotion has carried him a little too far and has prevented him 
from perceiving that the mistakes which he accuses Auckland and Lytton of 
making were, to some extent, excusable, in view of the difficult circumstances 
of the time and of the clear evidence that they were made in sincere endeavours 
to promote the best interests of India, which was their primary concern. 

The problem of the tribes on both sides of the Durand Line is admirably 
assessed. Today people are apt to belittle the ‘half-forward’ policy recom- 
mended by Sir Archibald Montgomery (as he was then) and adopted by his 
chief, Lord Rawlinson, in 1921. They forget that the Government of India 
by the end of 1937 had by that policy brought Waziristan to a state of peaceful 
complaisance. Then came the need for retrenchment to the detriment of the 
policy. One more example of the folly of a penny-wise timidity in Simla was 
given. If the Home Government had been urged to come to the financial assist- 
ance of India at that time, the failure of the policy would not have been recorded 
with lamentable consequences in the Second World War. 

The topical note is well maintained by examining Russian policies whether 
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in Tsarist or Stalinist days. Sir Kerr Fraser-Tytler’s book should be closely 
studied on this account. He pays due tribute to the British achievement in 
saving India for 200 years from invasion by way of the North Western Passes. 
Now that the British raj has gone will that immunity be long preserved? It is 
to be hoped that Afghans, Pakistanis, and Indians will consider the position 
in the light of events in Central Asia and Far Eastern Asia and, abandoning 
differences over comparatively minor issues, unite to ward off what may well 
be a new drive to cross the Hindu Kush and fight another battle of Panipat for 
the prize of India, the fifth (some say the seventh) and last having occurred 
nearly 200 years ago. 
EpwIN HAWARD 


THE ECONOMY OF PAKISTAN. By Mushtaq Ahmad. Karachi, Pakistan In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1950, 29 pp. Tables. 84”54". 12 annas. 


THIs modest twenty-nine-page pamphlet, published under the auspices of the 
Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, is useful. It gives a factual review of 
Pakistan’s economic areas, resources, agriculture, irrigation, minerals, industries, 
and then proceeds to explain the industrial policy of the new Government, the 
development of which is regarded as a matter of first importance in order to 
raise the standard of living. 

Mr Ahmad considers that the response to Pakistan’s invitation for foreign 
capital has been very poor in Great Britain. He admits that the assurance that 
a reasonable proportion of profits would be remissible to the countries from 
which the capital is drawn was not sufficiently specific to remove doubts. 
That defect was remedied by a subsequent statement disclaiming any intention 
of imposing restrictions beyond those necessitated by foreign exchange limita- 
tions. Moreover, he points out quite frankly that private capital in Pakistan 
is shy, and on that ground alone foreign capital is not likely to be too venture- 
some. He gives a concise account of the financial structure of the Government, 
the creation of a State Bank, and the pattern of the country’s foreign trade. 

EpwIN HAWARD 


PoLicy OF PROTECTION IN INDIA: a Retrospect: R. R. Kale Memorial Lecture, 
1950. By H. L. Dey. Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
1950. 25 pp. 9?” x62”. Rs. 1. 1s. 6d. 


AFTER a brief review of the working of fiscal autonomy and discriminating 
protection in India between 1919 and 1939, Mr Dey, in this admirably clear and 
concise pamphlet, describes the tariff policy subsequently pursued, down to 
1949. No changes were made during the war, the existing protective duties 
being simply renewed from year to year. But the promise was given that, 
when peace returned, protection would be extended to efficient war-time in- 
dustries. In 1945, pending the formulation of a long-term tariff policy, a Tariff 
Board was appointed to consider the claims of war-expanded industries, and to 
reconsider the position of industries protected before 1939. The Board was 
reconstituted in 1947 and given more extensive functions, including the right to 
inquire into claims for protection from any basic industry, costs of production 
and prices in Indian industries, and the results of protection or other restraints 
on trade (such as monopolies and trusts). Later the Board was instructed to 
keep a continuous watch over the progress of protected industries and to 
determine fair prices for controlled commodities. 

Mr Dey has been a member of the Board since its appointment in 1945, : 
and has performed a valuable service by giving this illuminating account of 
protection in India. The most striking fact is that no less than eight out of the 
nine industries protected before 1939 have ceased to be dependent upon pro- 
tection, and are now subject to revenue duties only. 

VERA ANSTEY 
s 
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INDIA AND CHINA: a Thousand Years of Cultural Relations. 2nded. By Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1950. 234 pp. Index. 7}4”x5". 
Rs. 6.12. 


Tuts book describes the influence, through the spread of Buddhism, of Indian 
culture on China in religion, philosophy, and art. Buddhism first reached China 
indirectly through missionaries from Central Asia (first century A.D.). When it 
had taken root, there followed a fruitful period (fourth to eighth century, 
continuing intermittently until the eleventh) of direct intercourse and collabora- 
tion. Indian influence flowed through the twin channels of Chinese pilgrims, 
of whom the most noteworthy was Hiuan-tsang (A.D. 600-64), and Indian 
scholars working in China. Numerous Sanskrit texts, now lost, were translated, 
and the surviving Chinese translations and records form the main sources for 
the history of these cultural contacts. Dr Bagchi has succeeded by careful 
research in reconstructing their development and decline during the period. 
He points out that they appear mostly as a one-way traffic except that one late 
Buddhist school (Sahajayana) seems to show some Taoist influence. 
J. C. WALTON 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


THE STAKES OF DEMOCRACY IN SouTH-EAST AsIA. By H. J. van Mook. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1950. 312 pp. Index. 82?” x52”. 15s. 

Tuis cogent and controversial book will take its place as an authentic docu- 
ment in the colonial history of our times. It is cogent because Dr van Mook— 
a well-known figure in London during the Second World War—spent the 
greater part of his life in the Netherlands Indies and took an active part in 
the events that he describes. It is controversial because he does not hesitate 
to criticize, sometimes severely, the action of Governments other than his own 
during the period when Indonesia came into existence as an independent 
Republic. No full appraisal of his charges will be, or can be, given in a short 
review of this nature; but the least a candid British reader can do is to read and 
ponder Dr van Mook’s eleventh chapter, “The Bad Conscience of the West’. 
Through all his criticism he is well aware that the Dutch themselves were too 
slow to realize the rapid growth of nationalism in Asia; but he makes a good 
case for the achievements of Dutch rule. 

This is no mere post-mortem inquiry, for Dr van Mook’s purpose (see Chapter 
14) is to advocate a voluntary association between the Western Powers and 
the peoples of the new Asia, a new version of Marshall Aid adapted to such lands 
as Indonesia. Being sceptical of the ability of Indonesia to achieve liberty and 
democracy by herself, being convinced that there is a serious danger of corrup- 
tion, factional strife, and insolvency in the new Republic, and being aware that 
the victims of such disorder might turn to totalitarian Communism for salvation, 
he prescribes a new partnership between East and West as the only sure 
guarantee against Russian aggression in South East Asia. We cannot, says Dr 
van Mook in the last words of his book, tell these peoples ‘to take their cares 
elsewhere and be done with them. For we can still make up as friends for what 
we left undone as rulers.’ 

A. F. WayTE 


InponeEsIA. By P. S. Gerbrandy. London, Hutchinson, 1950. 224 pp. Illus. 
Index. 9}”x6}”. 15s. 
On the dust-cover of this book the publishers claim that the author is a ‘states- 
man of wide liberal views’. He certainly does not emerge as such from the book 
itself. It is a cry of bitterness and resentment at the loss of Indonesia by the 
Dutch, a loss which the author ascribes not to the inevitable course of history, 
but to the blunders, and worse, of the British (especially of Lord Mountbatten 
and General Christison) and the incompetence of Dr van Mook. Instead of 
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accepting the fait accompli with philosophic dignity and reflecting how his 
country can shape its attitude towards the new Republic in the best interests of 
itself and of the world, Professor Gerbrandy, in indulgence of his own wounded 
feelings, charges the Indonesians with all sorts of crimes and asserts that through 
their achievement of independence ‘cosmos has been transmogrified into chaos’. 

The persons attacked by Professor Gerbrandy can doubtless look after 
themselves (not even a prima facie case is made out against them in this book), 
and as regards the alleged ‘chaos’, I can only state that during my extensive 
tour of Java and Bali in the summer of 1950 things were running smoothly 
and the Indonesian officials were in command of the situation, though in fair- 
ness it should be admitted that this was due in part to the efficient administrative 
machine bequeathed by the Dutch. 

The author, to arouse sentiment on behalf of his case, embellishes his book 
with photographs proving the collaboration of the Indonesian leaders with the 
Japanese. That the Allies have long since ceased to maintain that collaboration 
with the Japanese discounts a national movement (e.g. the British recognition 
of Aung San and Thakin Nu in Burma, General MacArthur’s rehabilitation of 
President Roxas, and—above all—the reliance placed by the United States and 
Britain in Marshal Songkram as a bulwark against the Communist advance in 
South East Asia). Certainly the Indonesians and Asians generally accept no 
such test. Their test is the patriotic motive of the collaborators. 

A book like this tends to perpetuate ill-feeling both in Indonesia and in 
Europe. It certainly will have little appeal to a British public, though it 
contains historical matter of some value. 

Victor Purcetr 


THE CHINESE IN SoUTHEAST Asia. By Victor Purcell. London and New 
York, Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1951. 801 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x53". 50s. 

THE many readers of Dr Purcell’s The Chinese in Malaya + have now available 
to them the author’s eagerly awaited work on The Chinese in Southeast Asia. 
In this present work, Dr Purcell brings to bear on his subject the same qualities 
of vast knowledge and deep scholarship that so distinguished his earlier study 
in the more limited sphere. As can be deduced from its number of pages, the 
work is comprehensive. Each country of South East Asia is considered in 
detail, while there are also separate studies of general features of Chinese life 
overseas. 

The book is not merely a survey of the present situation; it is also a history, 
for the author examines with care the origins and the development of Chinese 
immigration into each of the countries in his region. The emphasis is, however, 
on the modern period, in which European government for the first time created 
conditions favourable to Chinese migration on a large scale. The book sets out 
both to indicate a problem and to show how that probiem came into being; it 
also shows, with clarity and force, the importance which that problem has 
today for the world at large. The book is not only a history and examination 
of migration; it is a contribution to the study of racial relations. Indeed, some 
readers may find in this last aspect of the book one of its chief attractions; 
as the author says (p. 672), ‘The more immediate practical question for the 
Chinese of South East Asia, for the peoples among whom they live, and for the 
rest of the world that has contact or dealings with this area (which is, in effect, 
everyone), is how this vital and active people will fit into the dispensation of 
tomorrow’. The ten million Overseas Chinese of South East Asia, occupying 
as they do in many parts of the region a key position in economic life, and 
imbued now with a potent sense of Chinese nationalism, are a factor not to be 
disregarded. As Dr Purcell shows, in the past the Governments of the South 
East Asian countries made but little attempt to understand the position and 

1 London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948. 
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problems of the Overseas Chinese; at best small specialist departments were 
left to cope with the matter, in some countries not even small specialist depart- 
ments were set up. Traditionally the Chinese were left to themselves, to manage 
their own communal affairs. One result of this policy was that they felt little 
encouragement to identify themselves with the country in which they settled. 
The tradition continued into modern times, and though the ‘Kapitan China’ 
may have disappeared from the official scene, otherwise things underwent little 
change. Today, however, the rising force of indigenous nationalism in the South 
East Asian countries objects to the presence of closed groups of foreigners, 
while Chinese nationalism in its turn forbids assimilation to the indigenous 
peoples and tends to regard the lands whose development has been so much the 
work of the Overseas Chinese as forming China irredenta. With the rise of 
Chinese power in Eastern Asia, no one can now afford to neglect these matters, 
and those who seek a stimulating as well as exhaustive study of the subject 
should turn without delay to Dr Purcell’s work, which will remain the standard 
study of the subject for many years to come. 


B. R. P. 


SouTHEAST AsiA. By E. H. G. Dobby. London, University Press, 1950. 
415 pp. Maps. Map endpapers. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 84” x53”. 18s. 


WITHIN the last few decades geography has been restored to its rightful position 
in the realm of knowledge. As a writer on South East Asia, I have often longed 
for a book of geographical reference for the area with the appropriate maps and 
diagrams. It seems that this is what Professor Dobby has succeeded in supply- 
ing. It is well produced, with copious illustrations. 

Though the book is entitled Southeast Asia, Professor Dobby’s approach is 
purely that of the geographer. He refers to such things as ‘population changes’, 
‘political convergence’, ‘plural societies’, and ‘post-war nationalism’, but 
the student of South East Asian affairs should not expect to derive from it an 
adequate picture of that political and psychological dynamism which makes 
South East Asia a focus of attention in the present world crisis. But this fact 
does not detract from the gratitude the student of South East Asian affairs 
should feel for this excellent addition to his reference library. 

VICTOR PURCELL 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN MatayA. By Lim Tay Boh. London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1950. 36 pp. 84”5}”. Is. 6d. 


Tuis pamphlet is the latest addition to the series Malayan Questions: a Series 
of reviews written from within, and it keeps up the standard. 

The total number of co-operative societies in the Federation and Singapore 
in 1949 was 939 with a membership of about 126,000 and a working capital of 
over M$ro million (£1,160,000). These figures show an advance on those of 
before the war, but the total is still small as compared with Europe, where in 
1939 over one-quarter of the population were members of co-operative societies. 

Mr Boh considers that the co-operative movement enables movements of 
whatever race to unite in the pursuit of common economic interests, and should 
therefore contribute towards the achievement of intercommunal harmony, 
which is vital to the political and economic progress of Malaya. 


VICTOR PURCELL 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 
Next STEP IN AsiA. By John K. Fairbank and others. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press with Institute of Pacific Relations; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1949. 90 pp. 8}” 5%”. 8s. 6d. 
THESE four lucid and concise essays by American experts propose a new and 


realistic policy toward the Far East for the mutual benefit of both East and 
West. They realize that the Chinese Government, though genuinely Communist, 
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is beneficial to the mass of the people and arouses a real enthusiasm among 
them as a new dynasty and a revolutionary movement that at last gives the 
peasant majority an interest in the government of the country. And the Marxist 
emphasis on the monopoly of power by a State machine is quite compatible 
with the Confucian theory of benevolent despotism so that it can be regarded 
as a real Chinese movement. ‘Communism is winning in Asia because it com- 
bines genuine idealism with a ruthless will to power’ (p. 20). The present regime 
should therefore be recognized, and support for Chiang Kai-shek is a mistake, 
as is any policy that is more anti-Russian than pro-Chinese. Since great poverty 
is the characteristic of Asia, the United States can gain her confidence and 
respect better by economic and cultural assistance than by military interference. 
Failure may only demonstrate that democracy does not work in Asia. To raise 
the low standard of living would be the best way of preventing this, and to this 
end Japanese trade with both East and West should be encouraged. The 
difficulties here are the lack of technological knowledge and facilities in the 
Orient, as well as opposition to trade competition from that quarter. These 
very instructive essays ought to be widely circulated, and incidentally confirm 
British policy. 
A. L. SADLER 


CHINA AND THE SOVIET UNION: a Study of Sino-Soviet Relations. By Aitchen 
K. Wu. Foreword by W. W. Yen. London, Methuen, 1950. xvi+434 pp. 
Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 83”x5#”. 25s. 


MR Wu has made available for students of Far Eastern affairs a vast amount of 
important and not easily accessible material. He has earned their gratitude, 
but gratitude will be tempered with regret that more care was not taken in its 
presentation. The Index, for example, is of very little use and nowhere is it 
indicated that the seventy-five pages of appendixes contain the texts of no less 
than seventeen treaties and agreements. A more serious criticism is that Mr Wu 
lacks the historian’s faculty of selecting the really significant facts and mar- 
shalling them into a coherent and self-consistent narrative. His account of the 
first three hundred years of Sino-Russian relations (1618-1917) is disappointing, 
but he is extremely effective when describing what he actually saw or learned at 
first hand as, for example, events in Sinkiang where he filled important posts in 
the nineteen-thirties. When he comes to the modern period Mr Wu is unable 
to take an objective view of his own country’s failures and misdeeds. It is a 
venal fault from which few Western historians are free. Nevertheless, in spite 
of some obvious mistakes, Mr Wu leaves us in no doubt why so many of 
the peoples of Asia look upon Russia as their friend and saviour. Much 
the most valuable chapters in Mr Wu’s book are those describing the secret 
Yalta Agreement of 1945 and all the dismal consequences of that shameful 
episode. 
J. T. Pratt 


THE GOVERNMENT AND Potitics oF CHINA. By Ch’ien Tuan-sheng. Introduc- 
tion by Arthur N. Holcombe. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press for the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1950. xviii+526 pp. Maps. Charts. 
Bibliogs. Index. 9}”+6}”. $7.50. 48s. 

THE main purposes of this book are two-fold: first, to present an analysis of the 

system of government of China under the Kuomintang from the time of the 

establishment in 1928 of the Kuomintang Government until 1948, a period of 
twenty years; and secondly, to trace the course of political events during that 
period. Preliminary chapters provide historical background of ancient China, 

a summary of events in the early revolutionary movement and of the ‘trials 

and failures of the early Republic’ (pp. 61 et seq.). Three concluding chapters, 

not the least interesting, cover the subjects of ‘Political Parties’, ‘Party 
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Politics and Struggles’, and the ‘Outlook for a Government for the People 
and by the People’. A number of appendixes include relevant historical 
documents. 

This is a book that needed to be written by a Chinese writer with the 
necessary qualifications. Dr Ch’ien took his Doctor’s degree in political science 
at Harvard and has lectured there. He has taught political science and 
public law in the leading universities in China. During the war he served on 
the People’s Political Council at Hankow and Chungking. Thus, in the words of 
Professor Holcombe, ‘the author brings to his task a rare competence’ (p. xii). 
The result is a scientific study of the first order. Only in some of his comments or 
interpretations of events does the writer appear to be on debatable ground. 

Referring to the chief personalities, the sum total of what Dr Ch’ien says 
of Sun Yat-sen is a valuable contribution towards determining his place in 
history. Of Chiang Kai-shek he writes : 

‘Chiang Kai-shek is a man of strong will, fortified by an unusual amount of 
shrewdness and tenacity. Yet he is totally devoid of that quality of progressive- 
ness which saved Sun Yat-sen from prizing power for power’s sake. A conserva- 
tive by instinct Chiang Kai-shek has no feeling of the spirit of the times. His 
lack of intimate contact with people of enlightenment, not to saycommon people, 
further deprives him of an opportunity to grow. The Actonian axiom, power 
tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts absolutely, is illustrated with 
devastating effect in his relationship with other men. In his anxiety to cling to 
power, more and more he mistrusts people who criticize him or even dare to 
differ with him. The men who work with him have to be first and last loyal to 
him personally. In the end he became the leader of a party of servile men but 
not a party of men of ideas, which were once the glory of the Reorganised 
Kuomintang’ (pp. 122-3). 

How nearly this accords with the inference to be drawn from the Stilwell 
diaries, and from the first unexpurgated edition of Chiang’s book, China’s 
Destiny (1947), which seems to have been the direct negation of all the Allies 
were fighting for! 





P. H. B. KENT 


NEw CuINA: Three Views. By Otto B. van der Sprenkel and others. Intro- 
duction by Kingsley Martin. London, Turnstile Press, 1950. xv-+-241 pp. 
Illus. Index. 73”x5”. gs. 6d. 

Future historians and present readers will be grateful to Otto van der Sprenkel 
for supplying eye-witness accounts of the liberation of Tientsin and Shanghai, 
and for giving them in a handy and permanent form Michael Lindsay’s measured 
and masterly articles written for the New Statesman and Nation after he had 
revisited Peking in the autumn of 1949. They will also be glad of the transla- 
tions of documents giving important pronouncements by Mao Tze-tung, and 
of the texts of the ‘Organic Law of the Republic’ and the ‘Common Programme 
of the People’s Political Consultative Conference’. 

The book gives a vivid picture of a revolution carried out in an evolutionary 
spirit; of the peaceful occupation of great cities; of the end of a reign of terror 
in the universities; of the replacement of a system of hideous corruption by 
a regime of austere integrity; of a degraded army superseded by a well-dis- 
ciplined and self-respecting one; of the checking of inflation, together with the 
institution of ‘parity units’ whereby such things as rents, wages, and savings 
can retain their value, notwithstanding vagaries on the part of the currency; 
and of honest efforts to balance the budget. Foreigners immobilized by libera- 
tion, learn how unimportant they are in the face of such immense changes, 
impatient though they may be to know when and where they may travel, and 
what will be the future of their business or their missionary work. 

All the writers suggest that the new China will be China for the Chinese 
rather than China for the Russians. Otherwise they are chary of prophecy, 
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though the ruminations of Michael Lindsay and the problems posed by Robert 
Guillain will give readers something on which to base their own prophecies. 

All will wish that the same authors could have been in China in 1950 as well 
as in 1949 and been able to tell of the changes of the past year. Also that equally 
able observers could tell of events in the hinterland of China, its cities and great 
agricultural areas. 


LYNDA GRIER 


CHINA: a Short Cultural History. Rev.‘ed. By C. P. Fitzgerald. London, 
Cresset Press, 1950. xx-+619 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 10”x6}". 42s. 


It is a truism that international relations should be based on mutual under- 
standing: Mr Fitzgerald’s admirable account of the development of China’s 
civilization is a valuable aid to the comprehension of her psychology. His 
account of the country’s pre-history is of especial interest : by a study of modern 
archaeological discoveries he refutes the old theory that the Chinese were 
originally immigrants from Central Asia, and shows that Chinese civilization 
has existed on present-day Chinese soil since at least the beginning of the Shang 
dynasty (c. 1600 B.c.). Having thus taken history back to four centuries prior 
to the Chou dynasty, he traces in a lucid and masterly manner the course of 
development up to the nineteenth century A.D. He brings his account to a close 
with the Taiping rebellion: he takes a remarkably favourable view of the 
Taiping leaders and their regime, and stigmatizes the ‘fact that armed forces of 
the British Crown were engaged in suppressing a national and Christian rising’ 
(p. 575) as ‘the most discreditable episode in the history of Sino-European 
relations’ (p. 574). 

But political developments are only one phase of Mr Fitzgerald’s theme, 
and not a major one. Philosophy, religion, art, and literature are all dealt with 
in detail; particularly fascinating are his descriptions of Sung paintings and the 
relative illustrations. Foreign intercourse and relations, from Chang Ch’ien’s 
travels in the second century B.c., receive full attention, as do also the economics 
of the State under each dynasty. Incidentally, the author furnishes a striking 
and topical illustration of how ancient China anticipated the West: in the first 
century B.C. scholars criticized the nationalization of the iron industry on the 
ground that ‘the iron implements issued by the State foundries were both more 
expensive and inferior in quality to those formerly made by private enterprise’ 
(p. 170). 

This is the second edition of Mr Fitzgerald’s work. The first edition was 
published in 1935, but a rough comparison does not show any great changes. 
The Index contains some three dozen additional entries, mostly referring to 
new matter on Chinese contacts with Hellenic and Byzantine civilization. 

W. STARK TOLLER 


HART AND THE CHINESE Customs. By Stanley F. Wright. Belfast, Mullan 
for the Queen’s University, 1950. xvi+948 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. 
gf” X63". 45s. 


Few men have exercised so great an influence on the history of their time as 
Robert Hart. He entered the British Consular service in China in 1854. Four 
years later he resigned to join the Chinese Customs Service. He became Acting 
Inspector General in 1861 and full ‘I.G.’ in 1863. He came home on furlough in 
1908 and died in England three years later. For nearly half a century Hart was 
not merely consulted but played an active part in every important problem with 
which China had to deal. His sympathetic understanding of the Chinese mind 
amounted to genius. He won the complete confidence of the high officials 
with and under whom he served and he devoted his great talents to furthering 
Chinese interests and the defence of China’s sovereign rights. The life story of 
Sir Robert Hart is thus not only the story of the Imperial Customs Administra- 
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tion, which he had so large a share in creating, it is also a history of China’s 
relations with the West over a period of some fifty years. 

Students of Chinese affairs have long looked forward to the publication of 
this work. They will not be disappointed, for it throws fresh light on 
every event in which Hart was concerned. The story is told in great 
detail, but the interest never flags, for it is only by a wealth of detail that the 
reader can be made to realize the enormous complications caused by the impact 
of the unequal treaties on the Chinese social and political system. Where Mr 
Wright relies on secondary sources he is less satisfactory. His accounts of the 
Opium and the Arrow wars, for example, and even of the battle of the Con- 
cessions repeat the common errors of text-book abbreviations. His intense 
admiration for Hart also makes him reluctant to admit the errors which even 
that great man occasionally committed. 

J. T. PRATT 


THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. By Edwin O. Reischauer. Introduction by 
Sumner Welles. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1950. xviii+357 pp. Maps. Map endpapers. 
Index. (American Foreign Policy Library. Ed. by Sumner Welles and 
Donald C. MacKay.) 7?”x5}". $4. 25s. 


Mr Epwin REISCHAUER, Professor of Oriental languages at Harvard, was born 
in, and was for seventeen years a resident of, Japan. He is therefore excellently 
qualified to write the latest volume in the American Foreign Policy Library 
which the Harvard University Press is publishing under the general editorship 
of Mr Sumner Welles. This volume, the eighth in the series, is a worthy com- 
panion to its distinguished predecessors and discusses with insight and lucidity 
the peculiar character and psychology of the Japanese people, the physical 
state of the country, the causes which have led her into her present plight, and the 
possibilities for the future. Mr Reischauer was in Japan after the war as Special 
Assistant to the Chief of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs and Chairman of the 
Japan and Korea Secretariat. He therefore brings considerable authority to 
the last section of the book, which deals with the occupation and with the 
reorganization and re-education of Japan. He makes the interesting point that, 
while Japan may be a very useful political and military ally to the United 
States, it is doubtful, in view of the past record of the army and its leaders, 
whether this can be brought about without sacrificing her as an ideological ally, 
which in turn would risk driving the rest of Asia into the opposite camp. 

The Japanese since their defeat have proved surprisingly docile and ductile, 
but their greatest problem (to which Mr Sumner Welles in his excellent intro- 
duction justifiably applies the epithet ‘staggering’), the black economic future 
which faces a terribly over-populated country, with few natural resources 
except manpower and water-power, unable to feed her teeming millions off her 
own intensively cropped soil even at their present low standard of living, and 
with her overseas markets largely cut off by war and revolution, does not seem 
soluble except by measures much more drastic than mere goodwill. ‘Japan’s 
situation’, writes Dr Reischauer, ‘is basically similar to England’s, but infinitely 
worse. 

ARCHIBALD L, LYALL 


THE BEGINNINGS OF POLITICAL DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN. By Nobutaka Ike. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press for the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
The Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revolution, and Peace; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1950. xvi+246 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}. 
$3.50. 28s. 

Stupy of this concise account of the rise and fall of democracy in the first 

two decades of the Meiji era may disquiet those who count on Japan emerging 

from her present tutelage as a convert to democracy. Though the so-called 
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Restoration was in reality a transfer of power from the Shogunate to a powerful 
clique, the new era seemed to intellectuals to herald the dawn of representative 
government. Western political writings were studied and a flood of translations 
and original works appeared. Two political parties were formed: a Liberal 
Party, whose programme was, inter alia, the creation of a sound constitutional 
system, and a Conservative Party whose watchword was ‘moderate and sound, 
slow but steady’ (p. 105). But the dice were loaded against the movement. 
Japan suffered from a severe economic depression between 1882 and 1885. 
Men’s thoughts turned to the relief of their immediate distress and dissension 
arose in the parties. Nor were the parties well served by their leaders Itagaki 
and Okuma, each of whom deserted his party for the sweets of office. 

Meanwhile the Government had followed the astute strategy of curbing the 
freedom of the press and of public meetings, while throwing out occasional 
sops. In 1881 an imperial decree promised a Parliament by 1890, and in 1889 
the Emperor granted a Constitution (p. 187). This had been drawn up by a 
special commission, and approved by the Privy Council, in secret. ‘Under it 
the majority of the people enjoyed no more political privileges than they had 
before’ (p. 188). 

So ended the democratic movement. 

In assessing the prospects of democracy in a changed Japan, the author 
emphasizes the favourable factors and, while careful to disclaim facile optimism, 
seems to suggest that, in spite of the counter-pull by reactionary forces, the 
movement should succeed this time. 

OsWALD WHITE 


THE GOSPEL IN THE SouTH Paciric. By J. Whitsed Dovey. London, World 
Dominion Press, 1950. 56 pp. Map. Tables. (Post-War Survey Series, 
no. 5.) 84”x5}". Is. 6d. 

TuIs is a useful little handbook which gives a brief outline of the history of 

missionary activity in each of the islands of the Pacific, including New Guinea. 

The extent of medical and educational facilities is indicated and some of the 

more pressing post-war problems are mentioned. The pamphlet also includes 

figures for population and the number of adherents of the various missions in 

1947-8. 

PHYLLIS M. KABERRY 


UNITED STATES 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 1949. By Richard P. Stebbins and 
the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. Introduction by 
George F. Kennan. New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions; London, Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1950. xvii+574 
pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. $5. 35s. 


HALrF-way through 1950 Mr Stebbins and his associates produced this extensive 
account of the foreign policy of the United States of America during 1949. 
This is a remarkable achievement, as the scope of the book is almost world wide 
and the raw material for it exists in embarrassing profusion. 

The year 1949 produced no such startling pronouncements as the Truman 
Doctrine or General Marshall’s Harvard speech. The chief concern of Mr 
Acheson, who took office at the beginning of the year, was gradually to build up 
those situations of strength which were designed to enable the United States to 
reach in time a settlement with the U.S.S.R. The foundations for this policy 
had already been laid by the President and Administration and had been 
sanctioned by a Congress, sometimes puzzled and hesitant. Progress in 1949 
depended largely upon the degree of sympathy between the White House and 
the State Department on the one hand and the new Congress on the other. 
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The chapter on American foreign policy before Congress is therefore the most 
important in this book, as it is also one of the best. 

The principal object of a book of this kind is to give a general picture of the 
state of the world as seen through American eyes. With the picture here pre- 
sented few will be able to find serious fault. If detail is sparser than some readers 
might wish, they must remember that speed in production and the impressionist 
technique are incompatible with a detailed picture. Sometimes, however, detail 
is provokingly absent. For example: the single paragraph devoted to the 
Mindszenty case contains no relevant date, no discussion of the underlying 
issues, no reference either to the evidence given at the trial or to the later articles 
(published in le Figaro and the New York Times) by handwriting experts who 
stated that they had themselves forged documents presented by the prosecution. 
A more serious gap is the rather perfunctory treatment of Russian policy which, 
so far as it is considered at all, is regarded merely as the villain of the piece. 
Its motives and direction are not examined even though these, as interpreted 
by the State Department, were necessarily among the principal determinants of 
American foreign policy. 

Some generalization and even dogmatism are unavoidable in a book of this 
kind; the former is indeed essential. Mr Stebbins has written with commend- 
able care and restraint, but he is by no means wholly immune from the familiar 
pitfalls. To describe Mr Tsaldaris, for instance, as ‘unpopular’ and his Populist 
party as ‘extreme rightist’ (p. 270) is not a fair abbreviation of Greek internal 
politics, while such statements as: ‘The Austrians had plainly had enough of 
German domination for some time to come’ (p. Igg), or: ‘European union... 
becamein effect the dominant political idea of the post-war era’ (p. 110) in Europe 
are so far from self-evident as to require some evidence or argument in support. 

The reading list at the end of the book will be found useful. There is also a 
calendar of the principal events of the year in different parts of the world. 

PETER CALVOCORESSI 


Tue Unitep States: The Presidents, the Parties and the Constitution. By 
Herbert Agar. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1950. xviii+-750 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}” x 52”. 25s. 

Tuts book was first published in the United States as The Price of Union, and 

its original title is more expressive of its central theme than that now given it 

for the benefit of its English readers. For the essential purpose of the book is to 
show that unity in a ‘continent-wide federation’ like the United States has never 

been there for the mere asking, but has always been, and can only be, had at a 

price—the price of compromise between conflicting regional and social interests. 

‘The American political system, especially the party system’, Mr Agar writes, 

‘has assumed its present form largely because of the need to insure such com- 

promise’ (p. 57). Paradoxical as it may seem, nothing has done more to foster 

strength and unity than the rough and tumble of party politics. ‘It is through 

the parties that the clashing interests .. . find grounds for compromise; .. . 

that majority rule is softened and minorities gain a suspensive veto’ (p. xvi). 

Around this central theme Mr Agar weaves a most spirited, and at times 

provocative, American political history. Particularly lucid are those sections 
which deal with the growth of the modern party organization under President 
Jackson, the breakdown of the Compromise of 1850, and the disastrous inroads 
of Congress upon the Presidential power under Ulysses S. Grant. Throughout 
the book the writer keeps the spotlight focused steadily upon the Presidents, 
their personalities and philosophies, and upon the interplay of partisan politics 
and the evolution of the Presidential office. Above all, he manages to make his 
reader feel at every turn the close proximity of past and present in American 
political growth. Unfortunately he cuts his detailed survey short at the in- 
auguration of President Taft in 1909, and he merely adduces ‘some modern 
instances’ from the more recent period to support his general argument. 
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The book is buttressed with copious annotations, seventeen excellent line 
maps, and a choice and well-arranged Bibliography. 
CLIFTON J. CHILD 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE: a History of its Organization, Procedure, and 
Personnel. By Graham H. Stuart. London and New York, Macmillan, 
1949. x+517 pp. Illus. Index. 9}”x6}". 56s. 


THE origins of the United States Department of State can be traced back to the 
Committee of Secret Correspondence, created by the Continental. Congress in 
1775, with Benjamin Franklin as its chairman. In 1781 Congress established a 
Department of Foreign Affairs with Robert Livingston as Secretary, but it was 
not until 1789, when the Constitution came into force, that the present State 
Department was organized. It was at first denominated the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, but as certain additional functions were assigned to it, its name 
was changed to the Department of State, and its head became known as the 
Secretary of State. 

It is the story of this Department and of its various Secretaries, from Thomas 
Jefferson to General Marshall, which Dr Stuart, Professor of Political Science 
at Stanford University, California, describes in this book, but in doing so he also 
gives us an excellent brief history of the foreign affairs of the United States. 
These were of major importance during the first half century of the Republic, 
but after that, with the exception of the Civil War years, the United States was 
more concerned with its internal development than with its relations abroad. 
It is only in recent years that the State Department has again become important. 
Today, as everyone knows, it has become the focal point of political controversy. 
It is interesting to note that in the first fifty-five years six Secretaries later 
became President, thus showing the political importance of the office, but that 
none has done so since then. 

In Dr Stuart’s opinion John Quincy Adams, who served under President 
Monroe from 1817 until he himself became President eight years later, was the 
Department’s greatest Secretary. Not only was he primarily responsible for the 
Monroe Doctrine, the cornerstone of American foreign policy for so many years, 
but he also introduced reasonable order into the Department which, to the 
distress of foreign diplomats, had been remarkably inefficient until then. It is 
only in recent years that the system which he devised has had to be reorganized 
owing to the great increase in personnel. 

Perhaps the author’s interpretation of President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy and the criticisms of his relations with the State Department 
will not be accepted by everyone. Those who have read Secretary of State Hull’s 
Memoirs may feel that there was more justification for the President’s actions 
than Mr Stuart is prepared to accord to them. 

When a second edition of this useful book comes to be published, the author 
may decide to omit some of the details which he has included in the later 
chapters. It is not of great historic interest that in 1946 Mr Peurifoy became 
Special Assistant to Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson, or that Mr Walter 
A. Radius was promoted Director of the Office of Transport and Communica- 
tions. 

A. L. GOODHART 


ASPECTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: a Symposium. Ed. by Sydney D. Bailey. 
Foreword by Stephen King-Hall. London, Hansard Society, 1950. vi+201 
pp. Index. 74”x5". 6s. 

THESE articles originally appeared in an enlarged number of Parliamentary 

Affairs devoted to the United States. The array of talent assembled is indicated 

by contributions in the present selection from fourteen distinguished professors 

of history, law or political science, a Supreme Court judge, a senator, a congress- 
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man, and a cabinet minister. The late Harold Laski starts off with a brilliant 
essay on the Presidency, Denis Brogan gives a general sketch of Congress, Allan 
Nevins traces the development of the Committee system and Commager the 
political parties. Various aspects of constitutional machis. ry are treated by 
specialists, and T. K. Finletter completes the picture with a glance at ‘The 
United States Government and the future’. The editor provides a select 
Bibliography. Within short compass the work offers an admirable introduction 
to the subject for the British layman, not to be despised even by the learned. 
A. TAYLOR MILNE 


AMERICA’S COLONIAL EXPERIMENT. By Julius W. Pratt. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1950. xi+-460 pp. Maps. Index. 84” 532”. $6. 


Tuis is a most useful and objective account of ‘how the United States gained, 
governed, and in part gave away a Colonial Empire’. Beginning with a historical 
survey of the origins of American expansionism in the later nineteenth century, 
it puts the Spanish American war in its proper perspective and continues with a 
summary of the acquisition of the Caribbean protectorates—Cuba, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic. There follows a short discussion of ‘Central 
administration and General Policy’ before what is really the core of the book is 
reached in two chapters on the political and economic policies adopted in the 
various dependent territories of the United States. Two short chapters on ‘The 
Retreat from Empire’ and ‘The Quest for Security’ bring the history of American 
‘imperialism’ down to the present day. 

In a work of this kind, judgement is all important; and Professor Pratt’s 
detached, but not unduly cynical, tone is admirable. Thus, writing of the 
subsequent history of the Central American countries which were for a time 
unacknowledged protectorates of the United States, he says, ‘American inter- 
vention had unquestionably strengthened the financial positions of most of the 
Governments concerned. It had made no appreciable change in political atti- 
tudes or habits’ (p. 329). Or again, of Philippine independence, ‘American 
public men have frequently pointed to that act as one of generosity and states- 
manship, which other colonial Powers would do well to copy. It is unpleasant 
to have to record that the law thrusting independence upon the Philippines 
showed little statesmanship and no generosity’ (p. 310). This is a scholarly and 
well-proportioned study which will be indispensable to all students of the 
colonial problem and particularly illuminating to those (and there are still 
many Americans among them) who do not yet understand that political and 
economic dependence is mainly a matter of degree. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


THE CARIBBEAN 


THE BritIsH CARIBBEAN: Eight Articles and a Leading Article reprinted from 
The Times. London, The Times, 1950. 46 pp. 84” X54". Is. 


THE dominant theme that emerges from these concise studies in West Indian 
problems is West Indian Federation; and the advantages that federation could 
offer to the British Caribbean area considered as a whole are manifest. Among 
the welter of West Indian problems, over-population is perhaps the gravest; 
and, like most of the others, it demands treatment on a regional basis; yet the 
project of relieving population pressure in the islands by settlement schemes in 
the continental colonies of British Guiana and British Honduras still hangs fire 
in spite of the detailed recommendations of the Evans Commission of 1948. 
On the constitutional side, The Times strikes a warning note on the subject of 
universal adult suffrage. It is a timely and urgent warning of a danger that 
might well nullify West Indian hopes of political and economic advancement; 
for educational standards among the West Indian masses have certainly not yet 
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reached the point where it could be claimed that every adult is able to make an 
intelligent use of the vote; and democracy, if it is to mean anything, must mean 
something more than ‘counting noses’. 


E. D. L. BRANCH 


CARIBBEAN Circuit. By Sir Harry Luke. London, Nicholson & Watson, 1950. 
xv-++-262 pp. Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. Index. 83” x 5}”. 12s. 6d. 


To most travellers and residents in the West Indies, the mainland of Central 
America and the Spanish Main are unknown and unsurmised—the general 
tendency being to see the Antilles only in their colonial, economic, or strategic 
relationship to Europe and the United States. It imparts a freshness to Sir 
Harry Luke’s book that he sees the Caribbean area as a single geographical 
region while at the same time giving full emphasis to the colonial aspect, to the 
variegated patterns of European influence, and to the contrasts of race, civiliza- 
tion, and culture that are as characteristic of the Caribbean as of the Medi- 
terranean. 

It is no disparagement of Caribbean Circuit to say that it is light reading, for 
that is what it is intended to be. The author has an eye for historical interest 
and picturesque detail—in his own words, for ‘the unusual, the unexpected, the 
stimulating, the oddly juxtaposed’; and for matter of that sort the Caribbean 
is a happy hunting ground. 

Of especial value is Sir Harry Luke’s account of the indigenous inhabitants 
of the Caribbean area. His chapter on the Caribs is an admirable summary of 
the past history and present condition of those people, of whom only a remnant 
escaped extermination. Our impact on the autochthonous Amerindians of 
British Guiana, though less sanguinary, has been anything but beneficial in its 
effects; but Sir Harry pays a well-merited tribute to the work of Sir Gordon 
Lethem, when Governor of the colony, on behalf of those neglected people. 
At the other end of the Caribbean, in Guatemala, the author describes a state 
of affairs where the Republic’s motto Libertad has no reference to ‘the natural- 
born people of the land’, who remain a subject race. 

The final chapter consists of a brief sketch of the social, economic, and 
political problems that now confront the British West Indies—for so long the 
Cinderellas of the Empire—and of what has been done to solve these problems 
since the Moyne Report of 1940. Much, indeed, has been done; and much 
remains to be done. The goal to which the British West Indies now seem to be 
moving is federation, which should greatly assist the carrying through of co- 
ordinated measures for improvement and development and the relief of the 
standing curse of West Indian poverty. 

E. D. L. BRANCH 


ARCTIC 


Eskimo SUMMER. By Douglas Leechman. London, Museum Press, 1950. 
255 pp. Illus. 82”x5}”". 15s. 
Eskimo Summer fails to live up to the expectations aroused by its brilliant cover. 
The author, on this, his fourth visit ‘Down North’, describes competently 
enough the trading post from which he set out by motor-boat for the islands, the 
search among igloo remains, the camping sites, the daily round of digging, the 
weather—with its rain and wind and fog, the tide-races and the almost daily 
seal killing whereby his Eskimo family were provided with most of their 
requirements. Without the help of an interpreter for most of the time com- 
munication was vastly restricted. Few archaeological treasures appear to have 
rewarded the author but as ‘kablunah’ he had the satisfaction of acting as 
physician to the party. A rough chart would have been helpful. The photo- 
graphs are excellent. 
DouGLas MILLER 








CORRESPONDENCE 


CAN WEAPONS OF WAR BE LIMITED BY INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT? 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

Sir George Thomson regards the atomic (uranium) bomb as an ‘ordinary 
weapon’. Why, then, have we and other nations agreed to the principle of the 
elimination of it from national armaments? It is not treated as an ordinary 
weapon by the law of the United States. Alone among weapons of war it is 
neither in the possession of nor held on charge by the American armed forces. 
It is held by a five-man civilian commission nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, and may be issued by that commission only on the 
President’s order (McMahon Act, 1946, Section 6). Nor is it regarded as an 
ordinary bomb by the scientific staff at Los Alamos. ‘The injurious effects of 
radiation from an atomic bomb represent an aspect of an atomic explosion which 
is completely absent from conventional bomb bursts’ (The Effects of Atomic 
Weapons, Government Printing Office. Washington, 1950, p. 339). The clinical 
symptoms of the ‘radiation sickness’ by which anything up to 15 per cent of 
the fatal casualties are caused are described in the same publication (pp. 347-54) 
and also in the report of the United States Strategic Bombing Survey on The 
Effects of the Atomic Bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, pp. 18-19. Those 
who advocate atomic bombing, not as a last desperate resort but as a normal 
operation of war, should study these descriptions. Does the use of a weapon 
which has such effects accord with the ethical code of the profession of arms? 
To ask that question is by no means to imply any sympathy with the Com- 
munists’ hypocritical campaign for a ban upon the bomb—on Russia’s terms. 
Many of us who hate the bomb hate Stalinism still more and hope fervently 
that the United States will not destroy its stockpile even if a system of inter- 
national control and inspection is set up—in case of any trickery in the Kremlin. 

The mass-bombing (target area bombing) to which Brigadier J. G. Smyth 
refers was a stage in the descent to atomic bombing. It did not cease, as he 
seems to imply, when the pin-pointing of military targets was made possible by 
the use of radar. It was justified by necessity of war against towns which were 
predominantly centres of war production, such as Essen, Diisseldorf, Bochum, 
Dessau, etc., but was resorted to at times in a way that was open to criticism. 
Blanket bombing tore the old-world heart out of Heilbron (4.12.44), out of 
Dresden (13.2.45), and out of Wiirzburg (16.3.45). (See Werner Baumbach, Zu 
Spat? Buenos Aires, 1949, pp. 279-80.) Such lapses tend to give a bad name 
to the wonderful and in the long count humane manner of war which is the 
speciality of air power used strategically, that is, used to freeze the production 
and movement of the means of making war. Uranium and tritium only bedevil 
it, and the former is ultimately responsible for the lamentably low level to which 
the West’s defences on the ground were allowed to run down. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. M. SPAIGHT 
Inglemere, 


29 Smitham Downs Road, 
Purley, Surrey. 
10 January 1951 
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To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

I hope you will allow me to reply briefly to Brigadier Smyth’s thoughtful 
letter of comment on my article in the October 1950 issue of this Journal. 

We differ, I fear, even more than he thinks, for I agree with the United 
States scientists who recommended to President Truman that the hydrogen 
atomic bomb should not be used except in retaliation, and consider that even 
this retaliation should cease with the actions that justified it. 

In my view these matters should be judged quantitatively. 1t is the amount 
of the suffering caused in relation to the military effect which should decide us. 
I do not doubt that bombing German residential areas had some military effect, 
but I now question if it had enough to justify the suffering, though I believe the 
uranium bomb could be used in such ways as to do so. Surely the view that any 
military advantage however small justifies the infliction of any degree of suffer- 
ing however great, is pure barbarism. One has only to state it to reject it in 
horror. By insisting that wars must be fought till one side surrenders uncon- 
ditionally our age has done more harm to humanity than it has by inventing 
powerful weapons. A weapon, after all, is meant to be powerful, though the 
more powerful it is the more carefully it must be used. Our ancestors had the 
sense to fight for limited objectives, perhaps our descendents, if any, will do the 
same, for the only saving feature about a war between the West and the East 
is that geography would prevent it being fought to a military decision. Russia 
has often been defeated by exhaustion, never by an enemy who tried to conquer 
her completely. 

Yours truly, 
G. P. THomson, F.R.S. 
The Athenaeum, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
22 January 1951 


FROM THE FRENCH EMPIRE TO THE FRENCH UNION 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

I did not have the pleasure of listening to Professor Julien’s address, but 
read it with much interest in the October 1950 issue of International Affairs 
under the title ‘From the French Empire to the French Union’. 

May I suggest that Professor Julien was misinformed when he said that the 
‘hopes of independence [of the natives] were given effective encouragement by 
the British occupiers of Syria and Madagascar’; at least so far as Madagascar 
was concerned. 

I spent some eighteen months in Madagascar as a British Liaison Officer 
during the war and I can testify that we were under the strictest orders not to 
interfere in any way with Malgache affairs. So rigidly were these instructions 
adhered to that when native labour was used by the British Services, the native 
squads were invariably accompanied by a French officer, under-officer, or N.C.O., 
through whom all orders were given. 

Yours faithfully, 
NIALL MACPHERSON 
House of Commons, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


15 January 1951 
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CONTEMPORARY JEWRY 


To the Editor, International Affairs 
Sir, 

I shall be obliged if you will permit me to comment on the review of my 
book, Contemporary Jewry, by Mr Leonard Stein in your January issue (p. 114), 
as it does me gross injustice. Instead of giving a reasonable summary of what 
the book contains, he devotes over half of the review to what he alleges it does 
not contain, and in so doing is guilty of inaccuracy, misrepresentation, incon- 
sistency, and ignoring the important factor of the time-lag. 

Inaccuracy. Mr Stein states that ‘there is no reference to the persecution of 
Zionists in Roumania, to the oscillations of Polish policy in the matter of emigra- 
tion of Israel’. The policy of the Soviet Satellites on these matters is mentioned 
on p. 47. He states that there is no reference to the measures taken in Roumania 
and Poland ‘to force Communist control upon Jewish Community Councils’. 
The information is given at the top of p. 23. 

Misrepresentation. Mr Stein complains that I give no account of ‘what is 
really going on’ in American Jewry and merely provide ‘sundry pieces of infor- 
mation’, of which he mentions only (with surprising disparagement) ‘lengthy and 
tedious details of the war services’. Reference to the Index will show that there 
are actually forty-one passages covering all the main activities of American 
Jewry and Jewish organizations. There are also references to the activities 
and achievements of over 100 American Jews and non-Jews. It is unreasonable 
to expect what Mr Stein calls ‘a comprehensive description of the American 
Jewish community’ in a book that is not planned ona geographical basis, but all 
the salient information regarding that and other communities is given in the 
relevant chapters. 

Mr Stein further states that what I say about the U.S.S.R. and the Satellite 
States is ‘jejune and inadequate’. To enumerate all the subjects about which I 
have written in connexion with those countries would take up altogether too 
much space. In fact, as the Index shows, they are dealt with in ninety-seven 
passages. 

Inconsistency. In the first sentence of his review Mr Stein states that I have 
arranged ‘an imposing mass of material . . . with considerable skill’; but in his 
penultimate sentence he says that my work lacks ‘balance, perspective’ (what- 
ever they may mean). 

The Time-lag. Mr Stein also alleges that what is lacking is ‘up-to-date in- 
formation’. He unjustly fails to take into account the time-lag, for although the 
Preface is dated April 1950, the book was actually written in 1948. I did my 
best, in revising the proof, to bring the book up-to-date wherever possible, but 
technical difficulties and the question of cost limited such corrections. Even so, 
the book contains dates as recent as ‘early in 1950’ (p. 28) and ‘24th March, 
1950’ (p. 369). 

Yours truly, 
ISRAEL COHEN 
29 Pattison Road, N.W.2. 
22 January 1951. 


ERRATUM 


The Editor apologises for the omission of the name of Mr Andrew Martin 
as co-author with Professor Norman Bentwich, of A Commentary on the Charter 
of the United Nations, reviewed on page 62 of the January 1951 issue: of this 
Journal. 











